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Vor. CXXIX, 


IRELAND UNDER ORDINARY LAW. 


[Tue main object of the following pages is to show that neither the 
permanent alteration of the land law, nor coercion of a temporary nature, 
nor both combined, are likely to produce lasting rye wf results to 


Ireland, so long as deeper and more real sources of politi 


and social 


mischief remain untouched by statesmanship.—Ep. B. M.] 


Aut causes which have reduced 
Ireland to its present deplorable 
condition demand calm and meth- 
odical investigation. It is. but 
waste of time to dwell upon the 
nature or number of atrocious deeds 
pérpetrated under the cloak of or- 
dinary law in large districts of that 
unhappy portion of the United King- 
dom. It suffices to remember that 
the melancholy instances of record- 
ed crimes which disgrace the Irish 
name, have unmistakably a common 
origin and a distinct purpose—-the 
substitution of a reign of intimida- 
tion for one of law. This in broad 
terms fairly indicates the general 
object sought to be attained, if not 
by murder and mutilation, at all 
events by “ Boycotting” and threat- 
ening letters. There is really no 
evidence to show that the action 
taken by such means, to secure such 
ends, has been confined to any par- 
tienlar class or section of the pop- 
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ulation. Until the murderers and 
writers of threatening letters are all 
in the dock it is not possible to say 
accurately that these culprits have 
been mostly furnished by the ten- 
ant-farmer class; while known facts 
testify the alacrity with which the 
tenant-farmer, the trader, the arti- 
san, the domestic, and even the pro- 
fessional man, have combined in 
the commission of the crime of 
“ Boycotting.” This circumstance 
shows the real gravity of the situ- 
ation. True, the war has been 
waged at the outset against a small 
section of the community; confined 
to attacks on the exercise of indi- 
vidual rights connected with land 
and resting on the authority of an 
existing law; but there is no rea- 
sonable ground for assuming that, 
if nuded am, it would be confined 
within those limits. There is ample 
evidence to the contrary. 

In order to grasp the dimensions 
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of the struggle, it is desirable to 
look at the numerical strength of 
forces engaged. The population of 
Ireland at last census was 5,412,377, 
while a parliamentary return of the 
year following gives 19,547 as the 
number of landed proprietors, in- 
cluding 2973 absentees, and also 
including proprietary institutions, 
161, and 5982 proprietors of less 
than 100 acres each, unclassed 
either as absentees or residents. 
But as all the troubles of Ireland 
are by some attributed only to the 
huge disproportion between the 
number of owners of land and the 
population, it is necessary to exam- 
ine how that population is made 
up. This the subjoined table 
shows :— 


152, 860 
740,195 
105,619 
588,135 


1,536,809 


Professional, 
Domestic, 

Commercial, 
Industrial, . 


Indefinite and 
non-produc- 
°F? 

Agricultural, 


4,350,369 


2,813, 560* 
1,062,008 


5,412,377 


These figures, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the main features we 
have briefly noticed, point to the 
conclusion that the real source of 
Treland’s troubles may not lie so 
clearly and distinctly on the sur- 
face as some people insist. A 
doubt on this point implies the 
patriotic duty of going deeper with 
inquiry—of looking beneath the 
surface. It is scarcely conceivable 
that the diversity of interests rep- 
resented by four millions, should 
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be so absolutely dominated by the 
particular interest of one million 
as to cause such union of purpose 
and combination of action in de- 
feating the power of ordinary law. 
It would be, if true, all the more 
remarkable, because the chief in- 
terests of the four millions directly 
depend upon law and order, and 
the defeat of ordinary law is the 
paralysis of their prosperity. The 
classes composing the four millions 
cannot even feed themselves, unless 
money sufficient be in circulation. 
The agricultural one million should 
at all events be able to do so out of 
the produce of the land occupied; 
if not, the Irish agrarian question 
is one of emigration, not tenure. 
Money will not circulate where 
there is neither order nor law; and 
therefore, in this crude sense, the 
four millions have more immediate 
concern in the maintenance of both. 
The interests of trade and com- 
merce, of professional and domestic 
service, are more subtly sensitive, 
and consequently suffer more di- 
rectly by the substitution of irre- 
sponsible intimidation and its re- 
straints for law and _ individual 
liberty, than agricultural interests. 
The land will at all events survive 
the wreck of society, long after even 
the waifs and strays of capital have 
disappeared. Leaving out from cal- 
culation the number classed as “ in- 
definite and non - productive,” the 
numerical strength of the purely 
agricultural element is less by half 
than that of the professional, com- 
mercial, domestic, and industrial 
classes taken together. There are 
therefore three persons not direct- 
ly dependent upon land for every 





* This class comprises a lar 


number of persons of no stated occupation, and 


children and scholars under fifteen years of age. 
+ It should be observed that though the statistical value of the comparisons here 


made is defective, by reason of includin 
combinations of occupation of adults an 


d 


children, compensating facts, such as 
non-classification of children—accord- 


ing’ to occupation of parents—render the use made of these figures reseeaeey 
fair; as fair, at all events, as to compare the number of agricultural tenants «wii 
their families with the number of landed proprietors without their families, which 


is but too often done. 
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two that are so dependent. This is 
a useful Irish fact to remember in 
conjunction with another—that we 
live in days of free trade, and inde- 
endence of home-supplies of food. 
Now when all these and many 
other circumstances have been con- 
sidered in connection with the total 
defeat—by a few months’ agitation 
—of ordinary law as it exists and 
is applied in Ireland, it is surely as 
well to be very cautious before as- 
suming that the entire problem in 
its width and complexity can be 
solved by a temporary suspension 
of the ordinary law and by a land 
bill. Freely granting that both 
measures are necessary, what will 
be the real results? One act will 
place the farmers permanently in a 
more advantageous position; the 
other will place the ruffians tem- 
porarily in jail. But both these 
most distinct classes taken together 
are in a minority, and could not 
have so successfully worked the 
ruin of the Jaw without the help or 
connivance of the majority of the 
remaining population. How is this 
preponderating power to be dealt 
with, which experience has proved 
to be so unstable that a single 
breath of agitation can shift its huge 
bulk from the side of order to the 
side of anarchy? This question the 
two measures do not touch; it 
apparently remains the enigma of 
the sphinx of Irish politics. 
Repression of the few has been 
tried, remedies for the many have 
been tried, yet the proportions of 
this issue have not been reduced. 
Its features, defying time and all 
efforts at alteration, remain the same. 
It is the one durable monument of 
Irish political history, and yet Ire- 
land is governed as if it did not 
exist as a real tangible element 
capable of being directly dealt with 
by legislation. It has been the 
practice of Parliament to try and 
influence it indirectly: thus ruf- 
fianism has been coerced to frighten 
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it, while individual classes have 
been liberally benefited to please 
it. Its real strength is due to the 
fact that it is recruited from all 
classes; and herein lies, not only 
the difficulty, but also the clue to 
dealing with it practically. 

For the sake of distinctness we 
will call this combination of ele- 
ments drawn from different classes 
“the great unstaid” of Ireland. 
The improvident country gentle- 
man, the buckeens, squireens; the 
failures or triflers in professions, 
commerce, industrial or domestic 
service; the thriftless farmer, or 
the farmer whose land even without 
rent cannot support his family; the 
labourer who will not work, aud the 
professional idler,—these are chiefly 
the materials of which this “ great 
unstaid” is composed. The article 
of faith which binds this hetero- 

eneous concourse in one common 
ee is—that legislation can do for 
individuals what they will not do 
for themselves. Many are what 
circumstances have made them, 
some are simply what they have 
made themselves. Amidst a people 
renowned for careless generosity 
regardless of consequences, and for 
warm sympathy uncontrolled b 
cold reasoning powers, the facilities’ 
for living on one’s neighbours are 
great. In no other country is this 
social cave of Adullam so crowded. 
Only under constitutional govern- 
ment framed oblivious to its exist- 
ence could this “great unstaid” 
wield such enormous political power 
for evil over the honest and well-to- 
do. Thisin some degree is the reason 
why we hear so much of the evil 
side of Ireland, so little of the good, 
—the evil is paraded to beseech the 
charity of legislative change. It 
will be at once admitted that no 
Act of Parliament can help people 
who will not help themselves; and 
therefore remedial legislation can 
only with hope be applied to that 
portion of the “ great unstaid ” which 
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cannot do so. Asthere are 414,291 
holdings not exceeding thirty acres, 
representing about seventy-two per 
cent of the total, holdings of Ireland, 
and some forty-eight per cent are 
under fifteen acres—and as a great 
quantity of land in Ireland is un- 
eommonly bad, while families are 
args geen large, and every family 
as a retinue of hangers-on—there 
are but too ample grounds for as- 
suming that a numerical reduction 
in the strength of the “ great un- 
staid” should be made by emigra- 
tion. There are probably one mil- 
lion ef souls annually engaged in a 
struggle between the limits of star- 
vation and the workhouse. They 
are born to misery, and they hope- 
lessly cling to it because tradition 
and fact tell them sternly there is 
no escape from it. Their cry is a 
great political engine, their wretch- 
edness is a useful lever in the hands 
of agitators, who therefore oppose 
its only cure. It is the key of the 


position of Irish discontent; yet 
the British Parliament, with all its 
power and prestige, has apparently 
neither the fortitude nor pluck to 


attack it boldly. Many square miles 
of the south and west of Ireland 
are but spawning-beds of human 
misery carefully preserved by the 
State. The spat is nourished by 
the poor-law; when that fails, by 
the charity of the world. Is there 
. no statesman with sufficient hu- 
manity in his soul to impel him to 
grapple once and for all with the 
dire evil of over-crowding? If not, 
then the great recruiting area for 
the army of Irish malcontents will 
continue to furnish an ever-increas- 
ing proportion of men whom sheer 
misery drives into its ranks. These 
form the bulk of the rank and file 
of the “ great unstaid” of Ireland; 
and this portion alone can be re- 
duced in numerical strength not 
by coercion, but by remedy—the 
remedy of providing opportunities 
for removal by a real and judicious 
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emigration scheme. In former days 
these men were patient sufferers 
because they were ignorant, but the 
State system of education has made 
them restless and dangerous. The 
age disadvantages of “a 
ittle knowledge” are stimulated 
by empty stomachs, enforced idle- 
ness, and rags. 

The difficulties of emigration 
must be faced if Ireland is ever to 
have settled peace. It alone can 
deprive the “great unstaid” of its 
numerical strength, and rob it of 
that source of political power— 
a real cry which commands, and 
should command, the sympathy of 
the sensible. The very restlessness 
produced by education diminishes 
largely the repugnance to change, 
even across the sea; and if it makes 
the people dangerous when “ cor- 
nered” by remorseless circum- 
stances, education should make 
them the more ready to appreciate 
and to use real advantages when 
they get them. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that by the use of the 
term “emigration” we do not mean 
shipping off the people wholesale 
without regard or provision for their 
future settlement and welfare, nor 
do we mean facilitating at public 
expense théir passage to a foreign 
State, there to become hewers of 
wood, drawers of water, and breed- 
ers of possible future enemies; but 
we do mean a State system of ju- 
dicious transplantation to the broad 
lands of Great Britain and Ireland’s 
dominions beyond the sea: and we 
believe it to be within the range of 
practical politics—home conjointly 


‘with colonial—to provide such suf- 


ficient attractions and facilities as 
would insure a really liberal transfer 
of people from overcrowded districts 
at home to more capacious areas of 
British territories. It is assumed 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland would, to use an Ameri- 
can phrase, “ go solid” against any 
such scheme; but this is at least 
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doubtful. Much would depend 
upon the real nature and scope of 
the scheme itself. If it were a weak 
attempt at ridding the State of a 
difficulty, by shuffling off responsi- 
bilities with the people it cajoles 
away, the priest would meet it, and 
justly, with bitter opposition. But 
if it be a genuine statesmanlike 
effort, clearly devised for the rea- 
sonably prospective benefit of the 
people whom it induces to go, some 
priests may be hostile to it, some 
may befriend it, and many may 
probably remain neutral. The test 
question will be whether it is such 
a plan, on the face of it, as would 
be offered to the surplus population 
of Great Britain ; and this should be 
anticipated by making the scheme 
indifferently applicable to both 
islands simultaneously. The suf- 
fering produced by overcrowding 
in the cities and towns of England 
makes the latter proposition a rea- 
sonable one apart from all other 
considerations. The priests of Ire- 
land are certainly not blind. They 
know better, perhaps, than any other 
class in the country, that forces have 
been created by the march of events 
which even they are now powerless 
to control. It needed not that a 
cleric should be hurled from the 
platform, others angrily howled 
down, and all openly defied, to 
teach them the story of a people 
drifting from religion tothe Com- 
mune. The time is past for preju- 
dice to stand in the way of reme- 
dying such an overwhelming evil 
as this; and there is much reason 
to hope that a judicious but libe- 
ral scheme of transplantation would 
not encounter that volume of oppo- 
sition from the priesthood which 
the very name of emigration did 
when the social circumstances of 









Ireland were wholly different. The 
“great unstaid” of Ireland would, 
of course, roar and rage at the bare 
proposal of a remedial measure which 
would also be destructive to one of 
the great feeders of its power; but 
if statesmanship is afraid of this, 
hope for Ireland’s future must be 
abandoned. 

As regards the financial aspects 
of a State scheme of transplantation, 
attempted detail would here be out 
of place; but some sufficiently ac- 
curate though rough figures, show- 
ing the dead weight of expensive 

auperism, cannot but be useful. 

he following statements, computed 
in round numbers, are submitted as 
a fitting conclusion to this portion 
of our subject. 

About one person in every four- 
teen of the total population of Ire- 
land received poor-law relief in the 
year 1879. In a most prosperous 
year (1875) one person in every 
nineteen received such relief, so 
that the variation between a pros- 
perous and famine year is not so 
very great. 

Now in the good year (1875) 
51,462 persons emigrated from Ire- 
land, while in the bad year (1879) 
the number fell away to 47,364. 
This falling off in the number of 
emigrants may be accounted for by 
the curtailment of money and means 
to go, caused by a bad season; and 
this is some testimony to that de- 
sire for change to which we have 
previously alluded.* 

In 1875 the total expenditure on 
relief and maintenance of workhouse 
establishments was £771,600; in 
1879 it rose to £848,000, —the 
total difference between a good and 
bad year being only about £76,000. 

The figures for 1880 are not yet 
available, but it is probable that the 








* During the years 1870-71-72, 863,604 persons received relief, while 224,197 


persons emigrated. But during the years 1877-78-79 the number of persons who 
received relief increased to 982,329, while the number who emigrated fell awa 
to 130,215. It appears, therefore, that in these periods emigration to relief stands 


in inverse ratio. 
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expenditure will not fall short of 
that of the year preceding, and it 
will be fair to take it at £820,000 
—making a total for the two years 
of £1,668,000. But during these 
years this amount was largely sup- 
plemented by Government loans, 
and by the generous aid of the 
world conveyed through public 
committees or. by private hands. 
How much was distributed through 
the latter channels we shall never 
know; but as regards the former, 
information has been published. 

The proportions of Government 
loans advanced for the half-year 
ending June 1880 for relief by 
work was as follows :— 


To Landlords, 


‘* Sanitary authorities, 
** Baronial sessions. 


£312,525 
17,188 
90,420 


£420, 138 


Subsequent advances issued for the 
last six months of the year may be 
roughly computed to bring up the 
total for the whole year to half a 
million. 

The disbursements of public com- 
mittees were— 


The Duchess of Marlborough’s 
Fund,* . £132,699 
‘* Dublin ‘Mansion-Ho., do., 167,708 
** National Land- League do., ' 33,997 
“New York Herald do., 
(at least) 20,000 


£354,404 


Summarising the foregoing, we get 
at the known total amount ex- 
pended in two years upon relief of 
distress :— 
By Poor-law, 


se Government loans, 
** Known Charity, . 


Total, 


This is equivalent to £1,261,000 
for each of the years 1879-80. One 
million arid a quarter pounds have 
been expended per annum, and we 
are face to face with the absolute 
certainty that a bad season in 1881 


£1,668,000 
500,000 
354,000 


£2,522,000 
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will again bring Ireland as a mendi- 
cant before the world. The annual 
value of lands, houses, &c., liable to 
tenement valuation, is but a little 
over eighteen millions; so a sum 
equal to about one-fourteenth of 
this total valuation had to be ex- 
pended in each of these successive 
years in order to keep people 
alive. 

We now pass to considerations 
concerning the remaining portion 
of the “great unstaid” of Ireland, 
composed of men of all classes, who 
ean, but who will not, help them- 
selves. Those are -the real deadly 
enemies of Ireland, and they deserve 
no pity. To talk of legislative reme- 
dies for their benefit is useless, and 
all legitimate means of compulsion 
must be employed to deprive them 
of their vicious power over the 
better nature of the Irish people. 
To do this, and to do it with ef- 
fect, is no doubt a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty. It must be a 
gradual process, consistent in pur- 
pose, and patiently but unswerv- 
ingly pursued—in a word, the exact 
opposite of that traditional policy 
which lets evils accumulate until 
ordinary law, becoming powerless, 
has to be suspended. As it is clear 
that Ireland must, in its normal 
state, be governed by what is ex- 
pressed by the term “ ordinary law,” 
we do not propose to examine what 
might be done when it is tempo- 
rarily suspended. It is sufficient 
to notice that the practice of mak- 
ing pitiful examples of the humbler 
dupes of conspiracy, instead of re- 
morselessly punishing its leaders, is 
attributed by the “great unstaid ” 
of Ireland to fear. The masses 
know nothing of the exigencies and 
difficulties of party warfare, which is 
chiefly responsible for such mode of 
dealing with their agitation. Not 
unnaturally, they do not attribute 
results to the true source, and con- 
clude that the British Government 
dare not make examples of leaders; 
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nevertheless the injustice of visit- 
ing the offences of the strong upon 
the weak is fully recognized. Such 
assumed evidence of its fear and 
of its injustice naturally incenses 
the masses against the Government, 
and encourages the trade of the 
reckless agitator or conspirator, 
by promising him immunity from 
any serious consequences in the 
pursuit of his calling. 

But it may be asked how, under 
conditions of ordinary law, does it 
happen that so much evil accumu- 
lates as to render resort to coercion 
periodically necessary? The reply 
to such a question involves three 
somewhat varied considerations. 
1. The conditions of society pro- 
duced by the character of the people ; 
2. The nature of that ordinary law; 
3. The usual method pursued in its 
application. It is chiefly to the last 
of these points we shall now direct 
attention, selecting such a sample 
of prominent defects in the methods 
of carrying out the ordinary law as 
may in some measure account for its 
periodic failure. Before doing so, 
however, it is necessary to offer 
some general remarks relative to 
the more obvious results produced 
by the peculiarities of Irish char- 
acter as exhibited by recent events, 
when the ordinary law was put to 
a strain beyond its strength. 

The social war in Ireland practi- 
cally originated a struggle ' between 
landlords and their agents, &c., and 
the masses; a pitched battle be- 
tween right and might; the few 
against the many. The masses 
having organised their battalions, 
advanced boldly under the flag of 
terror; the opposing few cowered 
under the banner of law. On the 
one side there has been admirable 
combination and good leadership. 
On the other no leadership; and 
only a cry to Government for help, 
has testified to a common and well- 
defined cause. The sole attempt 
at practical combination, or organi- 













sation, on the side of property, was 
that which saved Captain Boycott’s 
crops. And here the chief. burden 
of arrangement fell upon the Gov- 
ernment, the expense upon the 
British taxpayer. Yet it cannot 
be said justly that the gentlemen 
of Ireland Jack courage or deter- 
mination. Scores of landlords, 
agents, magistrates, &c., have in 
disturbed districts nobly done their 
duty in the face of great difficulties 
and regardless of extreme dangers. 
All the more trying has been their 
position, and all the more credit do 
they deserve, in view of the fact 
that they, isolated and alone, have 
individually tried to do what could 
only be done with any effect by 
the combined resistance and co- 
operation of the classes they repre- 
sent. Long before the land ques- 
tion entered upon its acute phase, 
a land committee, with a secretary 
and offices in Dublin, was formed. 
It was generally supported by the 
landed interest, but the sum total 
of practical results was the produc- 
tion of useful pamphlets, a deputa- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant with 
closed doors, and a string of reso- 
lutions describing the state of the 
country. The 5 ari press 
in Ireland has constantly published 
letters calling on the “ representa- 
tives of property” and the “friends 
of order” to combine in the defence 
of their rights; but these voices 
were soon drowned in the chorus 
of discordant and multitudinous 
suggestions as to the manner of 
conducting operations. Numerous 
communications from persons of 
the Sir Lucius O’Trigger stamp, 
according to their own accounts, 
appeared in all the glory of editorial 
type proposing all kinds of deter- 
mined resistance ; but generally the 
hand of Bob Acres was betrayed in 
an apology for not signing their 
names, “for obvious reasons,” or 
because “they did not wish to 
become objects for the assassin’s 
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bullet,” which is much about the 
same thing. 

In the first phase of this war, 
when the dittigals lay between land- 
lords and tenants, it became clearly 
evident that on the tenants’ side 
there was organization, on the land- 
lords’ side there was an absolute 
want of power of cohesion. It is 
useless to say that combination, on 
the part of the landed proprietors, 
could have produced no practical 
result, and therefore they did not 
combine. Had ten considerable 
representatives of landed interest in 
each disturbed county in Ireland 
agreed to simultaneously serve noti- 
ces on their properties, and demand- 
ed protection from the Government 
in doing so, the Government could 
not have refused to give a sufficient 
force on a given day in each county. 
But the Government had not the 
force at its command sufficient to 
provide for such a reasonably pos- 
sible contingency. To protect some 
seventy landlords’ agents, &c., 
simultaneously acting over an im- 
mense area of Ireland, in pursuit of 
their rights by legal process, would 
have been a very different operation 
from that of protecting a handful 
of labourers on Captain Boycott’s 
farm. Even such a small effort at 
combination as this on the part of 
landed proprietors must, by forcing 
the hand of the Executive, have 
secured a triumph. A Property De- 
fence Association has indeed been 
formed in Dublin, but experience 
has proved that even the direst 
necessities of immediately personal 
interests cannot coerce Irish land- 
lords into common or united action. 
This being so, it follows that united 
action in enforcing the operations 
of ordinary law, in its wide and 
general bearings, is not, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to be expected 
from what is commonly termed 
“the English garrison in Ireland.” 
Tt is hardly necessary to draw at- 
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tention to the marked distinction, 
therefore, which exists between the 
leading characteristic of the com- 
munity of capitalists in Ireland as 
compared to that in Great Britain. 
Strife between capital and labour 
is carried on in England or Scot- 
land by combination on one side 
against combination on the other, 
and a natural equilibrium is pro- 
duced; in Ireland, power of com- 
bination is confined to one side 
only, and the result is social chaos. 
When the operations of this social 
war extended, the mercantile and 
professional classes became _ in- 
volved; and they, finding all the 
organisation on one side, surren- 
dered, and readily took their places 
in the ranks of the enemies of pro- 
perty. The friends of law and 
order having no nucleus to rally 
upon, struck their flags all along 
the line. 

Now, if in Great Britain the 
friends of law and order exhibited 
such marked incapacity for united 
action, such complete inability to 
unite for the purpose of mutual 
assistance while the masses were 
being organised for a ruthless attack 
on interests which are the founda- 
tions of society, ordinary mortals 
would not hesitate to declare Great 
Britain in a state of revolution. 
Few would be sanguine enough to 
suppose that a temporary suspen- 
sion of ordinary law, with the in- 
troduction of measures favourably 
affecting the interests of one par- 
ticular class, would permanently 
restore English society to its nor- 
mal condition. Fewer still would 
be disposed to rest satisfied that 
the existence of defective legisla- 
tion, affecting only a portion of the 
masses arrayed against property, 


‘law, and order, could be the sole 


and only cause of such complete 
social disruption. Yet these are 
the views generally taken of the 
Trish revolution of to-day. The 
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public mind apparently accepts them 
without question or inquiry, and too 
readily concludes that what is cer- 
tainly true on the eastern side of 
St. George’s Channel, may neither 
be true nor applicable on the 
western. Surely it is hardly ra- 
tional to rush at the conclusion that 
in 1880-81, Ireland, with a popula- 
tion of five and a half millions, is 
in a state of anarchy simply be- 
cause a large proportion of some 
680,000 tenant-farmers are dis- 
satisfied with a law of tenure which 
in 1870 they regarded as a sub- 
stantial benefit, and accepted “as 
a message of peace.” Legislation 
based upon such hasty and careless- 
ly formed conclusions is more like- 
ly to disappoint its promoters by im- 
mediate failure than to satisfy their 
dreams of its permanent success. 
But the probable fact that remedial 
measures based upon just claims 
of a particular class cannot give 
permanent peace to Ireland, is no 
argument against their adoption. 


It is, however, a most cogent reason 
for tracing mischiefs periodically 
accumulated under the operation of 
ordinary law, to their true sources. 
A painstaking diagnosis must be 
made before popular prescriptions 
are hastily compounded by Parlia- 


ment. If this be not done, then, 
as a matter of course, Ireland will 
get worse instead of better.. Matters 
have become too serious in Ireland 
to yield to half measures or quack 
remedies; and it behoves Parlia- 
ment to scrutinise calmly and sober- 
ly the various grave symptoms of 
her disease, not attributable to one 
special cause but to many. Those 
who have not an intimate know- 
ledge of Ireland and the Irish char- 
acter can have but little conception 
of the real difficulties of governing 
Ireland. They do not take into 
account the one broad fact that 
there is no such thing as a current 
of healthy public opinion in that 
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country. There are spontaneous 
and periodic irruptions of ideas ; but 
that mighty and durable force of 
opinion, gradually developed by ac- 
cumulating observation and reason, 
is really non-existent. This great 
indicator of public needs, by which 
the constitutional government of 
Great Britain is regulated and ad- 
justed, is wanting in Ireland; and 
the sudden outbursts of a faction 
are therefore but too frequently 
mistaken in England for the expres- 
sion of the matured, judgment of 
the whole Irish people. There is 
but too much ground for fear that 
the present movement may be thus 
falsely regarded, despite innumer- 
able proofs that the strength of its 
following has been created artifici- 
ally and by force. Threats of outrage 
and of “ Boycotting” have swelled 
the ranks which purely constitu- 
tional agitation had failed to recruit. 
They have been fed by compulsion 
and disciplined by fear; and these 
are the only two instruments which 
can produce really dangerous general 
combination in Ireland, and, con- 
versely, the only two forces which 
can efficiently break their power 
when established. For the most 
part the people of Ireland are moral, 
and wal disposed to submit to. 
authority when asserted. Their 
vices spring more from soft hearts 
than hard heads. Mental ingenuity 
and quick imagination uncontrolled 
by faculties of sober reflection, ren- 
der them as a rule suspicious and 
mistrustful even of one another. 
The result is an absence of indi- 
vidual moral courage and indepen- 
dence of character. This charae- 
teristic defect is not confined to 
particular classes, and produces con- 
sequences which cannot be ignored, 
influencing, as we shall presently 
see, the operations of ordinary laws 
framed on the supposition it does 
not exist. Moral courage and inde- 
pendence of character are the most 
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marked feature of the English and 
Scotch; and therefore it is not sur- 
prising that ordinary law, both in 
nature and mode of application 
adapted to England or Scotland, 
may require some special modifi- 
cations when applied to Ireland. 

Before pointing out some modifi- 
cations which would appear to be 
necessary, let us briefly notice how 
this great defect ‘in Irish character 
operates generally on society. In 
the first place, it destroys power of 
natural and voluntary cohesion in 
pursuit of a common purpose, aud 
tends to make popularity of the 
moment the supreme arbiter of 
public actions. Mutual mistrust of 
each other, and the fear of incurring 
popular disfavour, prevented the 
landed proprietors combining. Sus- 
picion of rivals, and fear of damage 
to business consequént upon loss of 
popularity, hurried the mercantile 
classes into the ranks of the Land 
League. Personal violence and muti- 
lation had to be resorted to in order 
to unite by fear the agricultural 
classes. None of these great sections 
of society have given proof that they 
possess in any combined form the 
courage of settled convictions. Each 
has given some evidences of in- 
ternal mistrust and suspicion, and 
all have betrayed the social power 
exercised by the influence of fear. 
This could not be, were it not that 
the preponderating number of indi- 
viduals in each class are deficient 
in moral courage and independence 
of character. It is clear that, so 
far as the execution of the ordi- 
nary processes of law depends on 
private individuals, the absence 
of independence of character and 
moral courage will probably result 
in the influence of fear asserting 
itself over a sense of public duty. 
It will naturally happen that, 
when possible, the performance of 
unpleasant public duty will be 
shirked; when not possible, that 
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it will be discharged more in the 
interests of personal expediency 
than of the vindication of fact. 
And, in truth, this is exactly what 
does happen. It is sufficiently ex- 
emplified by the difficulty of col- 
lecting truthful information, and of 
obtaining verdicts consistent with 
evidence. Naked truth has but 
little attraction for a mind over- 
flowing with ingenuity, imagina- 
tion, and unreasoning sympathy. 
Such a mind delights to clothe it 
in picturesque garments, supplied 
by fancy, prejudiced by fear. Suc- 
cessful public life and public action 
in Ireland but too often consist of 
a series of clever efforts to compro- 
mise just as much truth as may be 
sufficient for the moment to in- 
sure popularity. Emotional good- 
nature pervades and sways all 
classes, producing, as a universal 
result, a general desire to make 
things appear pleasant, or to excuse 
what is plainly bad, even though 
facts must be coloured and truth 
hidden to do so. “The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” is difficult to extract. Even 
the pressure of an oath cannot 
magically sweep away the craving 
for making expert compromises be- 
tween truth and popularity but 
too readily suggested by ingenuity 
or prompted by emotional sym- 
pathy. Juries acquit odious male- 
factors on clear evidence of guilt, 
simply because there is no opportu- 
nity for such compromise in the 
question “guilty, or not guilty?” 
There is no settled public opinion 
to resent an insult to justice, while 
the applause of the mob is the re- 
ward of an ingenuity which baffles 
the law. With truth often per- 
verted, and justice frequently de- 
fied in courts of law, why expect 
to find either continually exercis- 
ing paramount influence in all the 
many ramifications of Irish soci- 
ety? As a matter of fact, ingen- 
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uity often veils truth, and emotional 
sympathy constantly usurps the 
functions of justice, so that cunning 
is mistaken for virtue by the crowd, 
and trading on the weaknesses of 
the people passes for patriotism. 
Legislation cannot alter prevailing 


characteristics, but it can certainly . 


mitigate evils growing out of its 
own defects. If it cannot, in the 
words of Penn, “let justice have 
its impartial course and the law free 
e,” it can at least remove 
those visible obstacles created by 
the nature and application of the 
“jury laws” which experience 
proves to have barred the way of 
both. The facilities afforded to men 
of property and better education 
for shirking the duty of serving as 
jurors are but too readily taken ad- 
vantage of, and these are the very 
men who most loudly protest against 
the constant miscarriage of justice. 
Such public duty is + oad to the 
respectable, its skilful avoidance is 
deemed an honour rather than a dis- 
ce. A visitor to an assize town 
while the commission is sitting, will 
find only the residuum of the jurors’ 
list in the box,—the country gen- 
tlemen, the leading merchants, and 
the substantial traders, farmers, 
&c., being conspicuous by their 
absence, even from the court. So 
long as judges have the legal quan- 
tity of jurors, they do not trouble 
themselves as to the quality. If 
Parliament desires to do real “ jus- 
tice to Ireland,” let it coerce the 
cream of Irish society as well as 
the scum. Compulsion is now re- 
quired not only to restrain ruffian- 
ism, but to prevent the well-to-do 
classes from neglecting the dis- 
charge of public duties. A penalty 
of a heavy fine—without possibil- 
ity of remission or reduction except 
on sworn testimony of physical or 
mental inability, calculated and 
fixed by a certain proportion to the 
annual valuation of the juror’s pro- 





perty in the county or borough— 
would, if universally enforced, for 
absence from the common-jury box, 
do much towards leavening the 
juries with men of intelligence 
and character, and tend to the due 
execution of justice and mainten- 
ance of truth. This sort of ab- 
senteeism, habitually and wilfully 
practised by the bulk of the re- 
spectable, is a far more serious 
and widespread national evil than 
the fact that out of some 13,404 
individual proprietors of over 100 
acres of Irish land, 2973 do not 
reside in Ireland. ‘Every lying 
verdict flung at the judge from 
the jury-box has a widespread evil 
influence. It depraves the people, 
and furnishes a theme for rejoicing 
in the camp of the “great unstaid ” 
as a proof that British laws cannot 
be made to work, and are therefore 
wrong altogether; while the flower 
of all classes cries out that “Gov- 
ernment really should do some- 
thing.” We propose that it should 
—by forcing the more intelligent 
and the better educated into the 
common-jury box, and letting none 
of them escape from the individual 
responsibilities of maintaining the 


law. We do not mean that sucha ~ 


measure should be merely tempor- 


ary, to meet the grave emergencies — 


of the moment, which have been ac- 
cumulated under the operations of 
ordinary law, but continue until the 
upper and middle class portion of 
the “great unstaid” have learned 
the salutary lesson that Government 
cannot do for people what they 
will not do for themselves. It 
would be no hardship on the sen- 
sible and stable people of Ireland, 
of all creeds and classes, to be so 
compelled. What they really want 
is encouragement in the perform- 
ance of public duties which are un- 
popular. At present they are de- 
terred from acting contrary to the 
prevailing custom of their class in 
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such matters, because by doing so 
they now render themselves con- 
end obnoxious, only to be 
placed in a hopeless minority. The 
members of the “great unstaid” 
would regard such a measure as 
barbarous interference with what 
they deem their special privileges 
—liberty to talk of misgovernment, 
and freedom from individually act- 
ing in the correction of manifest 
abuses which are really not the 
fault of the Government, but arise 
chiefly from their own indolence in 
public affairs. If the upper and 
middle classes of Ireland cannot 
now meet boldly the surging tide 
of pauper democracy, it is because 
they have pleasantly floated down 
the stream of popularity, heedless 
whither it led. They have for- 
gotten that property, no matter of 
what nature, involves the fearless 
exercise of public duties as well as 
the assertion of private rights; and 
the masses, which once looked to 
them for light, being given nothing 
but the glimmerings of popular 
ideas reflected back, now hope to 
find it in the ruins of property. 

We pass from a matter vitally 
connected with the administration 
of justice in the superior courts, so 
far as private individuals are con- 
cerned, to briefly look at the con- 
duct of business in courts below. 

Although there is no accurate 
proof of the fact, still there is ample 
reason to believe that while the 
number of local magistrates is large, 
constant attendance to magisterial 
duties is small. Much is done 
by the resident magistrate—a paid 
Government official—partly because 
it is his duty, and partly because 
the local magistrates do not see 
why his paid services should not 
be very freely used to save them 
trouble. All the real business of 
Quarter Sessions is done practically 
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single-handed by the county chair- 
man, a paid barrister. The consti- 
tution of this inferior court is thus 
practically bureaucratic—we need 
not pause to consider why ; suffice 
it to point to the conditions we 
haye sketched of Irish society, and 
say “ Nascitur non fit.” ~ 
Nevertheless the local unpaid 
magistracy is still a great social 
power, perhaps more abstract than 
real. The simple fact of J. P. fol- 
lowing a name carries more popular 
weight in Ireland than in England. 
A stranger casting his eyes over 
Irish newspapers, soon finds him- 
self at a loss to understand the 
meaning of mysterious capitals. 
He may understand what is con- 
veyed by D.L. or J.P.; but their 
frequent appearance, and a host of 
other combinations—such, for ex- 
ample, as P.L.G.,* T.C.,¢ ostenta- 
tiously paraded in wearisome repe- 
tition—will at last drive him to 
conclude that these symbols possess 
some unknown charm or hidden 
power in the country. His con- 
clusion will be right, and the ex- 
planation easy. In a land where 
plain fact and rigid truth are diffi- 
cult to get at, an official stamp is 
of infinite value in the market of 
public esteem. The Irish magis- 
tracy, however, not only fairly re- 


_presents the intelligence and pro- 


perty, mercantile as well as landed, 
but also the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the people, tempered by 
superior culture, and toned down, 
more or less, by contact with the 
outside world. It possesses as much 
confidence as society charged with 
suspicion can bestow. Cold im- 
partiality in dealing officially with 
one’s neighbours’ affairs is not be- 
lieved in by warm-blooded igno- 
rance, which regards power as Op- 
portunity for exhibiting sympathy 
or venting spite. The Petty Ses- 
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sions Courts are the theatres of the 
rural districts, commonly affording 
more vicious amusement than real 
instruction; and they are always 
crowded. The popular actors are 
the witnesses, whose quick wits 
baffle justice at the expense of 
truth, or the attorney who speaks 
to “the gallery;” the magistrates 
form part of the stage properties. 
These regular exhibitions educate 
the people in the science of defeat- 
ing legal skill, and insubordination 
is stimulated by the latitude neces- 
sarily allowed to attorneys, of which 
the worst class make the worst use. 
No man in his senses would propose 
to keep the public out of court; but 
it is a grave question whether 
“dirt-cheap” law is “real justice” 
to Ireland. It directly encourages 
frivolous litigation, wastes time 
and money on trivial strife, and 
provides too ample facilities for 
the cultivation of the cunning art 
of perverting truth. But it may 
be said the remedy lies with the 
Bench, which should stop frivolous 
litigation, and consequent waste of 
money, and put its foot firmly down 
on perjury. Those who think 80 
neither know the difficulties of the 
magistrates, nor the character of 
the people with whom they have 
to deal. Let us look below the 
surface. In the first place, the 
court costs are but eighteenpence.* 
True, no case comes for trial with- 
out a summons signed by a magis- 
trate. When any complaint is 
made by one person against an- 
other, the magistrate has no option, 
but is bownd to issue the summons. 
Happily for him and for Ireland, he 
has no such option. The exercise 
of discretionary power would in- 
volve either previous inquiries from 
plaintiff, defendant, and their wit- 
nesses, on unsworn testimony out of 


* If the summons has to be served at a greater distance than four miles from the 
court, an extra sixpence is added. 
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court, or the exercise privately of 
irresponsible instinct, which would 
be worse. Therefore, for one shilling 
and sixpence, a trial in court before 
a full audience is secured; for the 
initiatory process, costing one shil- 
ling, cannot be arrested, and the 
other sixpence is added when the 
case is heard and decided. Once 
in court, how can even “ justices’ 
justice” dismiss without having 
fully heard both sides? But by 
the time this complicated work is 
finished the mischief is done, the 
crowd has been delighted by the 
spectacle of ’cuteness dodging truth, 
and, by passionate appeals to the 
feelings of the “great unstaid ;” 
while time has been wasted and 
the money gone. It costs but 
“ one-and-six” to spite a neighbour 
by dragging him into court from 
is work on some colourable pre- 
text; while the extra popularity 
of the moment, and subsequently 
in the pot-house, gained by afford- 
ing amusement to the mob, is well 
worth the local attorney’s fee. The 
only real remedy for all this would 


‘be a judicious discriminating but 


considerable increase of the Petty 
Sessions Court costs, by legislation. 
This would dam at its source the 
flood of petty, frivolous litigation, . 
which is destructive to the honesty 
aud morale of Ireland. There is 
another source of evil involved by 
this one-and-sixpenny system of 
law, and not the least important 
one. By increasing to an enormous 
extent the Petty Sessions business, 
a multitude of cases must be got 
through either by a sacrifice of time 
or by a sacrifice of scrupulous care 
in their investigation. The one 
aggravates the mischiefs before al- 
luded to, while the other encourages 
perjury, by obviously diminishing 
the chances of its detection. Noth- 
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ing is more prejudicial to justice, and 
more grossly unfair to the honest, 
be they plaintiffs, defendants, or 
witnesses, than haste. In the least 
civilized and more remote districts, 
where the population is thickest, 
it is the necessary rule to hurry 
over the proceedings of Petty Ses- 
sions. Flying shots are aimed by 
instinct at the rights and wrongs of 
a case: they may hit, according to 
the skill of the magistrate, but it is 
to be feared they but too raga | 
fall very wide of the mark. Suc 
methods of proceeding deteriorate 
the judicial character of the inagis- 
trate, who by degrees comes to rely 
more on knowledge obtained out- 
side than by evidence laid before 
the court. The quick perception 
of the public finds this out perhaps 
sooner than he does himself. Colour 
is thus given to suspicion that jus- 
tice “can be worked” by external 
influences. The traditional idea of 
the people is that magistrates “can 
be got at;” but the crimes and 
errors of the Irish Bench of former 
days have been dispersed by wider 
knowledge and closer union with 
England and English thought. 
There is yet one more aspect of 
the consequences of “cheap law” 
which must not here be passed over 
in silence. The most substantial 
safeguard against the undue exer- 
cise of personal proclivities in ad- 
ministering justice is a full bench. 
It is impossible for persons to pri- 
vately interview any considerable 
number of magistrates living far 
apart; it is easy for them to do so 
when but one or two are likely to 
attend Petty Sessions. . When there 
are several justices on the bench, 
the decision turns not on the in- 
dividual opinion of one, but on the 
combined opinion of all. The only 
information in common will be that 
laid before the court; and such evi- 
dence necessarily becomes the only 
standard of judgment. This in- 
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sures more searching examination, 
thereby diminishing the chances 
of successful perjury. But the ac- 
cumulation of pettyfogging litiga- 
tion caused by merely nominal court 
expenses has a deterrent effect upon 
the attendance of magistrates. The 
best of them are the busy, not the 
idle, country gentlemen, or mer- 
chants, who really have not time to 
waste upon the solemn investiga- 
tion of most paltry disputes. They 
may be ready to sacrifice private 
work and serious occupations in 
order to discharge really important 
magisterial duties, but they cannot 
reasonably be expected to sit for 
hours hurrying over case after case 
of miserable family wrangles and 
imaginary grievances. The resuit 
is that the Bench duties are largely 
performed—like the jury duties— 
by the residuum of the magistracy. 
To coerce the constant attendance 
of local magistrates at Petty Ses- 
sions so long as such a state of 
things exists, would be unreason- 
able. Once, however, the business 
was reduced within the limits of 
essentially necessary proportions— 
in the way indicated—the serious 
interests of law and justice in Ire- 
land would be advanced by stimu- 
lating a more regular attendance. 
It would be no real hardship to 
make the retention of the Commis- 
sion of the Peace contingent upon 
a certain number of attendances 
in’ the year, exclusive of periods 
of absence from the county. This 
would be only pushing an estab- 
lished precedent a little farther; for 
no magistrate can vote on the ap- 
pointment of the Petty Sessions 
clerk, who has not qualified by a 
specified number of attendances on 
the bench during a certain period 
immediately preceding the nomina- 
tion to the appointment. When 
there is a: proba bability of a vacancy 
occurring, it is often surprising how 
the bench fills, for everybody is in- 
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terested in getting somebody else 
a Government appointment in Ire- 
land. Such gentle compulsion as 
is here suggested would manifestly 
not affect the magistrates who now, 
to their own credit, voluntarily 
perform Petty Sessions duty with 
assiduity. It might be felt as an 
infringement of personal liberty by 
such members of the magistracy as 
are also members of the “great 
unstaid,” and whose special mission 
is to talk eternally of the bad sys- 
tem of government, while neglect- 
ing their own public duties both to 
the Government and the people. 
Either the local magistracy of 
Ireland is or is not to be trusted. 
If it is, how comes it that it is not 
applied to the discharge of Quarter 
Sessions business as in England? 
Why further supersede its func- 
tions, when matters in any locality 
assume any serious or unusual as- 
pect, by shifting all responsibility 
and control on to the shoulders of 
the Government-paid resident ma- 
gistrate, who perhaps drops from 
the clouds of another district? No 
better method could be devised for 
encouraging the idea that Govern- 
ment officials must do all the un- 
popular and serious work, leaving 
all other persons in Ireland free to 
swim with the stream or to shirk 
the responsibilities of their posi- 
tion. Surely this manner of pro- 
ceeding is not an incentive to the 
natural leaders of the local magis- 
tracy to assume their legitimate 
position? If it be a principle of 
government of Ireland that the 
local unpaid magistracy cannot be 
trusted in the same degree as that 
of England, why not’be honest and 
abolish it ? for more harm than good 
must come by pretending to carry 
out ordinary law according to the 
English system, when in reality it 
is carried out by paid officialism. 
The Queen’s Speech proclaims that 
by “the establishment of county 





government in Ireland founded 
on representative principles,” it is 
hoped to supply a “serious want 
by extending habits of local self- 
government.” If the local magis- 
trates of Ireland, carefully selected 
as they are, cannot be depended 
upon to apply, as in England, the 
ordinary law, is it in the least 
probable that the magic of repre- 
sentation will develop a class for 
the discharge of other county busi- 
ness more worthy of confidence ? 
The loyal and firm administration 
of ordinary law all over Ireland is 
a far more serious question than 
the establishment of county boards ; 
and to extend the habit of its fear- 
less application, and to create sym- 
pathy with its objects by local 
energy, is a serious want which 
paid officialism can never satisfy. 
By extending the responsibilities 
of the local magistracy, such of its 
members as belong to the “ great un- 
staid ” would be dragged to the light, 
and made to feel that unpleasant 
duties cannot be shirked; while 
the stable and common-sense mag- 
istrates would naturally command 
more local sympathy and support 
from the worthy, for it would be 
developed by the sense that peace 
and order depend upon local con- - 
tinuous effort rather than on spas- 
modic official help. The tendency 
of Irish government now is to gra- 
dually convert the natural leaders 
of society, such as landlords, mer- 
chants, and magistrates, into social 
“ Aunt Sallys,” -and to encourage 
the populace to shy at them the 
sticks of its ignorant contempt. 
Ireland is really governed by the 
Under-Secretary sitting in his 
office at the Castle reading volu- 
minous reports furnished y the 
resident magistrates and consta- 
bulary, but it is given the serious 
institutions of England to play 
with ; and yet the world wonders 
that ordinary law so constantly 
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fails. It so fails because the Eng- 
lish method of its application in 
Ireland is a sham, and coercion 
becomes periodically necessary to 
remedy the evils produced by ordi- 
nary law applied under a system of 
pretence. 

In concluding these remarks, it 
is desirable not to pass unnoticed 
one or two facts concerning the 
public-house question in Ireland, 
affecting as it does the power of 
that portion of the “ great unstaid” 
drawn from the lower classes. 

Professor Leone Levi tells us 
that the proportion per 1000 of 
persons committed for drunkenness 
in England and Wales is 7, while 
in Ireland it is over 18. One per- 
son in every fifty-four of the popu- 
lation of Ireland was arrested for 
drunkenness in 1879. It is some- 
what startling to think that, adopt- 
ing rough methods of calculation, 
it may be said, in 1879 about one 
person in every eleven of the total 
population either received official 
relief, or was officially arrested for 
being drunk. The estimated value 
of spirits and beer consumed in 
Ireland during the famine year 
of 1879 was about £9,375,000—a 
sum exceeding half the total annual 
valuation of all Ireland before re- 
ferred to. In that year a sum 
equivalent to nearly two-thirds of 
the annual yalue of Ireland was 
expended in relieving distress and 
supplying liquor. It is a_note- 
worthy fact that the operation of 
the Sunday Closing Act in the first 
year of its application (1879) re- 
duced the number of arrests for 
drunkenness by nearly nine thou- 
sand, and the total value of spirits 
and beer consumed by over one and 
a half million pounds sterling. The 
movement which culminated in 
that particular Act embraced men 
of all creeds and classes in Ireland, 
and it is one of the few blessings she 
has conferred upon herself. It is 
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an evidence of the great dormant 
political force which might be 
asserted by the stable and true 
men of Ireland, and encourages 
hope that the influence of the “ great 
unstaid” may yet be shattered by 
the consolidated power of common- 
sense Ireland, finding its expression 
in a current of healthy public opin- 
ion. Meantime the multitude of 
pot-houses in poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts is at once the memorial of 
magistrates’ work and the sign-post 
to guide a Parliament sincerely 
anxious to do true “justice to Ire- 
land.” The prevailing custom in 
remote districts is to combine the 
spirit license with all other branches 
of trade. Drinking is found to in- 
crease business, for a muddled brain 
takes an optimist view of shop 
debts. In remote districts nothing 
hardly can be bought except in a 
house also selling spirits, so great 
has been the anxiety of the local 
magistrates not to make invidious 
distinctions in granting licenses. 
The poor underfed people, in the 
transaction of their little business, 
are thus forced face to face with 
great and sore temptation. What 
wonder if they get drunk? What 
chance have men so situated of 
keeping sober? These districts are 
drunken that magistrates may not 
be unpopular, and that inflated 
credit may yet increase. Licensed 
premises are natural haunts of the 
idle, and ,therefore of the working, 
members of the “great unstaid.” 
They are but too often the propagat- 
ing-houses of sedition ; and being in 
very many districts places of ordi- 
nary business as well, the honest 
and well-disposed have no option 
but to be brought into contact with 
its teaching and to learn its ways; 
and as in nine cases out of ten 
they are in debt for shop goods to 
the proprietor, they must preserve 
a discreet silence as to what they 
see and hear, or a visit from the 
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rocess-server for shop debts will 
be the consequence. By all means 
let there be a sufficiency of straight- 
forward public- houses, pure and 
simple. When it is remembered 
that the number of detections for 
illicit distillation and dealing, for 
the year ending March 1879, was 
in England 8, in Scotland 2, while 
in Ireland it was 683, it is obvious 
that facilities for legal drinking 
should not be too closely curtailed 
in Ireland at present. A  Parlia- 
ment really in earnest to remedy 
their wrongs, should at least insure 
that the Irish people shall have an 
option of doing their ordinary busi- 
ness in an atmosphere free from the 
fumes of whisky, and apart from 
half-drunken preachers of commun- 
istic balderdash. This can be done 
by making a combination of ordi- 
nary business with the retail sale of 
spirits and beer illegal. No doubt, 
in doing so, and in reducing the 
number of licensed premises in 
certain districts where their accu- 
mulation is a scandal and disgrace, 
expense must be incurred by giving 
reasonable compensation to publi- 
cans affected by so obviously de- 
sirable a change. Grim irony and 
just retribution might suggest meet- 
ing the charge by laying on taxes 
on armorial bearings and carriages, 
from which magistrates and success- 
ful traders, in common with all 
other persons in Ireland, are now 
free. 

We hear much of the necessity 
of protecting the tenant against 
the landlord; nothing of the still 
greater necessity of protecting him 
against the publican and the un- 
scrupulous trader. The rent debts 
of the Irish tenantry are a bagatelle 
to the shop debts. Mr. Parnell 
speaks of “the poor wretched ten- 
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ants who have not the moral 
courage to go to the landlords and 
say, we will not pay you what we 
believe to be an unjust rent;” but 
he discreetly does not follow the 
“poor wretched tenants without 
moral courage” into the whisky- 
shop or the clutch of trade spiders 
and “ gombeens,” secure of many vic- 
tims, in that web of vicious credit 
in which they are caught whole- 
sale by specious arts. By all 
means protect the tenant against 
the landlord: but let it not be for- 
gotten that the champion of the 
tenant declares him to be “poor 
and wretched ;” and why, therefore, 
allow his farm-stock and farm-pro- 
duce—without which the land is 
useless—to be seized because, as 
Mr. Parnell assures us, he is with- 
out “ moral courage,” and therefore 
cannot go to the trader and say, “I 
will not pay you what I believe to 
be an unfair price, nor suffer you 
to charge me such high interest, 
because you have encouraged me 
to run into debt beyond my 
means”? The real person the 
tenant has to be protected against 
is evidently himself ; and what single 
Act of Parliament can do so? 

The above remarks on certain 
causes which contribute to the ac- 
cumulation of political and social 
mischiefs, under the operation of 
ordinary law as artificially applied 
in Ireland, are not by any means 
intended as an argument against 
any alteration in the land laws that 
may be proved to be just and rea- 
sonable, but simply as a protest 
against the present popular suppo- 
sition that their alteration, com- 
bined with the coercion of a few 
of the reckless characters, is at all 
sufficient to bring lasting peace or 
real prosperity to troubled Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Ir was with very mixed feelings 
that Clifford awaited the explana- 
tion which he presumed his secre- 
tary would be ready to offer when 
next they met. For a time, in- 
deed, his cousin had driven all 
thought of Miss Reid out of his 
head. His mind kept dwelling on 
the fascinating picture of a home 
shared with this beautiful creature. 
“Surely she would come in time 
to be gracious to me,” he thought, 
“if Iwere her husband. I should 
not be so foolish as her mother in 
my way of dealing with her, nor 
lay myself open to being treated 
as she treats her mother;” and 
indeed in his heart the young 
man was conscious of a certain 


power which he believed would 


suffice to enable him to main- 
tain a proper place in married 
life. “I am shy with strangers, I 
know, but I can hold my own with 
those I know well. Hilda likes 
me all the better because I snub 
her now and then;” and then his 
thoughts went back to the meeting 
on the river, and he forgot his 
cousin for the moment, while his 
cheek flushed as he recalled to 
mind all the points in that episode, 
and like a man awaking to the re- 
cognition of some disaster which he 
had forgotten in his sleep, so it 
seemed to him as if he had sus- 
tained a painful shock. Although 
he intended to marry his cousin, yet 
it was an outrage to his feelings that 
his secretary should have a lover. 
To think that while he had allowed 
a feeling of sentiment to grow up in 
his heart about her, she should all 
the time be deceiving him—for so 
in his pique he deemed it. “She 
is clever and pretty, no doubt, and 
refined in mind and manners,” he 


said to himself; “ but her surround- 
ings are low and vulgar, as was 
only to be expected. Burrard’s 
comments on the incongruity of the 
females and males of this class 
were sound enough. It is the 
same thing always. The pretty 
and well-mannered servant - maid, 
nice and neat in all her ways, and 
who appears to have caught some- 
thing of the refinement of her mis- 
tress, yet finds the company of 
some lout of a butcher’s boy attrac- 
tive. So it is with Hilda: she 
merely consorts with her kind; her 
refinement is but skin deep. That 
noisy lover of hers is no doubt 
quite to her taste. Well, I have 
yet to hear what she has to say for 
herself. She was evidently ashamed 
to be seen in such company, which 
is something. Yet if she is satis- 
fied, what business is it of mine? 
She is not for me, why should I 
trouble myself about her inclina- 
tions? It is better that she should 
be provided for in this way than 
not provided for at all.” 

But although thus trying to as- 
sure himself that it was fortunate 
his secretary should not be fancy 
free, Clifford was not the less sen- 
sible of a feeling of disappointment, 
mingled with a craving to know 
more; and, in view of getting the 
desired explanation, he went to 
Miss Reid’s room soon after she 
arrived on the following Monday 
morning, taking the bundle of let- 
ters just received as a pretext. 

“What do you think of this?” he 
said, handing her the first. It was 
a begging letter, of the kind which 
formed a not inconsiderable part of 
those addressed to him, but was 
somewhat more diffuse and circum- 
stantial than usual. The writer, it 
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said, was formerly an officer in Her 
Majesty’s service, occupying a confi- 
dential appointment, who had served 
his queen and country faithfully for 
many years, but had been induced 
by the bad advice of friends to sell 
out and embark his capital in com- 
mercial business, which, owing to 
the dishonesty of those in whom 
he had trusted, had proved unsuc- 
cessful, and who was thus reduced 
to penury. Of late, indeed, he had 
come again into the possession of 
an indirect income, and now a very 
favourable opportunity had occur- 
red of embarking in a highly profit- 
able undertaking which must infal- 
libly bring in an extraordinarily re- 
munerative return, but for which a 
small capital was temporarily want- 
ed. Having heard of his, Clifford’s, 
great and discriminating benevo- 
lence, the writer ventured to ask 
for the temporary aid of a hundred 
pounds, for which unexceptionable 
personal security would be offered, 
together with a reasonable rate of 
interest, and which would rescue a 
deserving man and ex-officer from 
the painful position of dependence 
on « member of his family, very 
galling to an honourable mind, 
in which he was now placed, and 
would secure the writer’s eternal 
gratitude. Such an opportunity of 
doing a good action without any 
risk seldom occurred. The letter, 
in short, was very much of the us- 
ual kind, except that a tone of 
assumption ran through it, imply- 
ing that it was rather the borrower 
than the lender who would confer 
the favour. This rather tickled 
Clifford’s fancy. He often respond- 
ed to these applications—which 
was no doubt the reason why he 
got so many of them ; and although 
usually imposed upon, yet on 
some occasions he had come upon 
cases of genuine distress, where, al- 
though the applicants had parted 
with their fo scree they were 
still honest. In one instance, which 
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did not appear more promising than 
this, a loan given had actually 
been repaid. So that when he put 
the letter into Miss Reid’s hands, 
it was not merely as a matter of 
form; he looked .to see what she 
would think of it. 

She gave a hurried glance at the 
letter, and then exclaimed, with 
flushed face, “I don’t think this is 
at all a case for you to take up, sir.” 

“ Why, how can you tell? You 
have not even read it.” 

“T saw quite enough of it,” she 
replied, with evident confusion, 
“to see that it was not a case worth 
going into. If you will allow me, 
I will reply to it suitably.” 

“Very good,” said Clifford, al- 
though puzzled to account for her 
excited manner. “ By the way, I 
forgot to notice the writer’s name. - 
Let me look at the letter again,” 
and he held out his hand to take it. 

“T really don’t think you need 
trouble yourself about it any fur- 


ther,” she replied, holding the let- 


ter behind her. “I will answer it 
suitably, and will promise that you 
shall not have any more trouble 
about it.” 

Clifford said no more. Then 
there was some further talk on 
business, but still no reference to 
the matter which had brought Clif- 
ford into the room; till, just as he 
was leaving it, disappointed at her 
reserve, yet unwilling to open the 
subject himself—for, after all, what 
right had he to complain because 
she had a “follower” !—Miss Reid 
said, “I beg your pardon, sir, but 
there is one thing more.” 

“ Well, what is that?” said he, 
eagerly turning round, with his hand 
on the door. 

“Tt is about what happened on 
Saturday.” Then with some hesi- 
tation she added, “I hope you did 
not disapprove of my not appearin 
to Rasen you. | sheuahe 90h 
would not wish your friends to 
know tha x 
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“That we knew each other as 
we do? Well, no; I am afraid it 
might lead to complications.” 

“Ah, that is it!” said Hilda, 
looking down, and wringing her 
hands nervously. “We are both 
in a false position, It seemed so 
simple when I undertook the situa- 
tion. But you were right, Mr. Clif- 
ford, in what you said then about 
the difficulties of carrying out such 
an arrangement. I see them only 
too plainly now—difficulties on 
every side. But yet I meant_ it 
for the best.” 

“You don’t like this secret 
understanding? I think it is rather 
good fun.” 

Hilda burst into tears. 

Clifford, moved by her distress, 
and yet uncertain how far she was 
- not acting a part, advancing, took 
her by the hand. 

“What is it, dear Hilda?’ he 
said kindly. : 

But Hilda withdrew her hand, 
and moved a little distance off, and 
smiling as she wiped away her tears, 
replied, “Nothing, sir—at least 
nothing that you can help me about, 
unless indeed a 

“ Unless what ?” 

“Unless we break off, and you 
let me go about my business, I 
ought never to have come here.” 

“Why, what has happened ?” 
he cried, eagerly ; “I am not at all 
anxious to make the change. Surely 
I have not given you any cause for 
annoyance ?” 

“Qh no, Mr. Clifford, it is not 
that ; you have been only too good 
to me. But I thought the part 
I had undertaken would have been 
so easy, and I find it so difficult, 
—things look so differently when 
you are absolutely penniless.” 

“We certainly stand on a pecu- 
liar footing; but, after all, things 
are not really different from what 
they were when we first set out; 
if there be any change, it is all for 
the better. Hilda, can I say too 
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strongly how much I admire you 
for the way in which you carry out 
your part. I think,” he added, 
archly, but with a little hesitation, 
“T deserve a little credit, too, for 
my own bearing.” 

She did not appear to notice the 
latter sentence, but continued: 
“ Things look so different, so easy, 
when you are in want, as I was 
when [ first came. I am afraid,” 
she added, smiling through her 
tears, “that I was almost unsexed 
by poverty and care ; but now I see 
all the difficulty of the situation.” 

“ What difficulty, Hilda? We 
have only to do our duty. ‘ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.’ It would be 
pleasanter for you, no doubt, if there 
were no reservations or conceal- 
ments necessary; but that, from 
the nature of the case, is impos- 
sible. Yet matters are no worse 
than they have been at any time 
before. We shall not always be 
meeting in company with our re- 
spective friends at Panting Crook.” 

“Ah, that is it; we cannot al- 
ways keep our friends out of the 
secret.” 

“T should not mind a bit, as far 
as my friends are concerned, except 
on your account.” (His conscience 
whispered as he said this that he 
was saying more than was quite 
true.) “Of course, your case may 
be different. I can quite under- 
stand ”—and here he spoke bitterly 
—‘“that you might not like your 
friend—your boating companion 
—to know of your position here.” 

He spoke as he felt, under a selfish 
impulse coming uppermost to put 
her in the wrong. “Here is this 
girl,” he thought, “ for whom I am 
nourishing a tender friendship, and 
who pretends to reciprocate the 
feeling ; yet in her heart, no doubt, 
she prefers the company of that 
vulgar boor.” 

“ Ah,” she exclaimed, “it never 
struck me that you would look at 
the thing in that light. Yes: I 











you 
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had better tell you. That person 
was my brother.” 

“Your brother!” and at this 
revelation Clifford experienced a 
surprising feeling of relief. “Your 
brother! So you have a brother as 


well as a father? Excuse my say-. 


ing that he is not a bit like you.” 

“You think not?’ she said, 
simply. “Yet I suppose there 
must be a family likeness.” . 

“ Possibly. was not thinkin 
of that; I hardly saw his face. i 
meant that I should have expected 
a brother of yours to be a very 
different sort of person.” 

“We were not brought up to- 
gether,” she replied, with an air of 
reserve; “but still we are brother 
and sister.” 

“And are you living together 
now? Excuse my asking this; but 
I think there can be no harm in 
my knowing so much. Well, then, 
now we have come to know each 
other so well, let me say plainly, 
why should not both your father 
and brother be told exactly what 
your situation here is, if, as I infer, 
they do not know it at present? 
And why should not I =e their 
acquaintance? That would put an 
end to all possibility of ’—he was 
going to say scandal, but checked 
himself, and added—* misconcep- 
tion.” 

“Oh no, sir,” she cried eagerly ; 
“on no account are they to be told 
a 

“ Of our secret ?” he interrupted, 
not ill pleased at the prohibition; 
but he could not forbear from 
adding, “Is it because you think 
they would object ?” 

“No,” said Hilda, blushing; “I 
was not thinking of that; but it is 
better even as it is. Believe me, 
sir, 1 am not ungrateful because I 
feel all the embarrassment of my 
situation, the more acutely perhaps 
for the very reason that your kind- 
ness does so much to make it a 
happy one. But it is better to let 





things be as they are than to tell 
eo 

“So be it. I was thinking of you 
more than of myself when I made 
the proposal. But, Hilda, if I yield 
to you on this point, I have one 
command to lay on my private sec- 
retary which I expect her to obey.” 

“ What is that, sir?” 

“Tt is just about the ‘sir.’ She 
is not to call me ‘sir’ any longer.” 

“If you desire it I will say ‘ Mr. 
Clifford’ for the future.” 

“ Why not ‘ Robert’ ?” 

Hilda smiled archly, and Clif- 
ford took it to mean that she saw 
her power over him and enjoyed it; 
but then a look of distress and 
confusion succeeded, as she replied, 
“T think it should be ‘ Mr. Clifford,’ 
if you please.” 

“Very good, as you mayen but 
at any rate you shall be Hilda;” 
—and Clifford returned to his own 
room to muse over the interview, 
feeling strangely joyous and elated. 
“That she should be such as she is,” 
he thought, “ notwithstanding her 
low surroundings, is evidence of her 
refinement. But why seek exter- 
nal evidence? Is she not womanly, 
and refined, and gentle in all her 
thoughts and ways? My cousin, 
no doubt, would say that she wants . 
the languid ease which she herself 
possesses. But with the advent of 
easy circumstances, that assump- 
tion of business-like primness, and 
that look of anxiety which is some- 
times so prominent, would soon 
pass away. But has she a heart, 
and how does it feel towards me? 
I am the shield standing between 
her and poverty. Is that a favour- 
able condition for awakening a 
warmer feeling than gratitude? 
And how am I to discover if such 
a feeling does exist? How separate 
myself from my circumstances? 
What is there in myself to make a 
woman fall in love with me—Hilda 
any more than my cousin, who, if 
she takes me at all, will certainly 
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take me for my money, and be- 
cause she thinks she cannot help 
herself ?” 

But while Clifford was thus 
fluttering like a moth between two 
flames, his conscience did not fail 
to whisper that if he really meant 
to marry his cousin, it was plainly 
his duty, even if he could not love 
her, to avoid the temptation now 
facing him. It would be bad 
enough to marry as a matter of 
duty, but still worse to marry her 
if his heart was given elsewhere. 
Putting aside the notion that Hilda 
might lose her heart to him, with- 
out any declaration on his part— 
which he was too humble-minded 
to entertain seriously—the idea of 
trying to win her for a wife was 
one that he dared not cherish. To 
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marry Hilda was to sacrifice his 
fortune; and what would Hilda 
gain by marrying him if it left her 
in poverty? Ah, if he had been 
only allowed to make his way in 
the world, to live by honest labour, 
and to please himself! There was, 
indeed, another alternative, which 
kept on presenting itself to his 
mind, more than ever since he had 
had this glimpse of Hilda’s home 
surroundings: would the sacrifice 
involved in such a scheme be too 
great a one to ask of her? What 
was the mystery which surrounded 
her? She has a home, and yet 
does not belong to it. She says 
herself that her brother and she 
were not brought: up _ together. 
What would it cost her to break 
the tie again ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


This first glimpse of Hilda’s fam- 
ily which Clifford had now obtained, 
was soon followed by a further re- 
velation. 

Two days later, as he was re- 
turning home from an afternoon 
walk, he noticed a person standing 
on the pavement before the door of 
the Mansions, who looked at him 
rather curiously as he entered. Clif- 
ford returning the look as he 
opened the door with his latch- 
key, the stranger turned away and 
sauntered down the street. As 
Clifford entered, he’ met Hilda in 
the hall, on the point of going out. 

“So late,” he said, smiling and 
holding the door open for her to pass. 

“ It is only four o’clock,” she said, 
“and I have been doing up Mrs. 
Simmonds’s account for her.” 

“ But are you taking away papers 
to. work out at home?” he said, 
eee, to the roll she carried in 

er hand. 


“ No; this is only a roll of music ;”. 


and then, seeing that he looked 
curious, she added, “I generally 


‘ 


carry a roll of music to and fro; it 
looks as if one had teaching work.” 

Hilda smiled as she said’ this, 
and Clifford smiled too in response, 
yet withal feeling a sense of dis- 
pleasure. Although he did not dis- 
like the secret relations established 
between them, yet the notion that 
she should not only practise a 
deception of this sort, but should 
even appear to enjoy doing so, 
jarred on hig feelings. It seemed 
to put her on a lower level than 
that to which his fancy had raised 
her. Yet to this feeling succeeded 
one of elation. Would not the 
conquest be all the easier? The 
course of these fleeting thoughts 
was suddenly checked by a voice. 
“ Hilda, my dear, will you not in- 
troduce me to your friend?” It 
proceeded from the person on the 
pavement, who had come up to 
them, and was now standing close 
behind Hilda. 

She started at the sound, the 
blood mounted to her temples, and 
then she turned pale, and for the 
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moment she seemed unable to 
speak, while Clifford stood wonder- 
ing what revelation would follow 
the exhibition of so much emotion. 
But she soon recovered her self- 
possession sufficiently to be able to 
say, looking at Clifford, “ My father, 
Captain Reid ;” and then turning to 
the latter, “ This is the gentleman 
who has been kindly giving me 
literary employment.” 

“And I am sure you have found 
her a very useful aid,” said the 
Captain, readily. “My daughter 
has had the best of education, sir, 
and has not been used to this sort 
of thing, I can assure you. She has 
moved in the best society, with 
nothing to do but to amuse herself ; 
but I have been unfortunate in my 
circumstances lately and we are all 
of us obliged to put our shoulders 
to the wheel. So I am reaping 
the advantage of having given my 
daughter a good education. It 
has been so much investment of 
capital, in fact, and a very good one, 
as it turns out,”’—and the Captain 
laughed mildly at his little joke. 
This, as Clifford afterwards learnt, 
was his way of expressing the fact 
that he was living entirely on his 
daughter. What he now noticed 
was the uneasy way in which, while 
her father was speaking, his daugh- 
ter was watching himself. She was 
looking to see whether he had re- 
cognised the words her father em- 
ployed, as resembling something 
which he had heard before. 

“But you have not yet told me 
the gentleman’s name, Hilda,” re- 
sumed the Captain. ‘‘ Young ladies, 
however well educated, never un- 
derstand business,” he added, in a 
patronising tone, addressing him- 
self to Clifford. 

Hilda, with evident reluctance, in- 
troduced Clifford by name. 

“The eminent philanthropist, I 
presume,” said the Captain, with an 
insinuating smile; “but I might 
have guessed that, for I understood 
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that he lived here. This is indeed 
a pleasure. Well, Mr. Clifford, we 
are all much indebted to you for 
your kind patronage of my girl. 
Her contribution to the family 
purse has been very timely and ac- 
ceptable, I can assure you; and I am 
sure you have found her very quick 
at business, notwithstanding my 
little laugh at her. I ought to be 
a judge on such points, for I have 
been a man of business all my life.” 

“ We ought to be moving, papa,” 
said his daughter, interrupting, “if 
we want to catch the train.” 

The Captain pulled out an old 
hunting-watch and looked at it for 
a few seconds, as if much struck 
with the force of his daughter’s re- 
mark, but without opening the case. 
“ Quite right, my dear,” he said, put- 
ting it up again; “punctuality is 
very important. I have always in- 
culcated habits of punctuality in my 
family, Mr. Clifford,” he continued ; 
“and you see,” he added, with a self- 
satisfied smile, “that my training 
produces good fruit. Come along, 
my dear, I hope,” he concluded, 
taking off his hat and making a bow 
with an air in which self-import- 
ance and servility were ludicrously 
blended, “that Mr. Clifford and I 
shall soon become better acquaint- . 
ed.” And so saying, he offered his 
arm to his daughter, and the two 
walked away. 

Clifford watched them as they 
went down the street. Hilda looked 
down, as if ashamed of herself, or 
of what had passed. Her father 
strutted along slowly, with a mild 
swagger, putting his foot down as 
if each step were a matter of im- 
portance, expressive of his strength 
of character. He was a man of 
about fifty, not ill-looking, with a 
face in which an assumption of im- 
portance struggled vainly against 
the expression of weakness that 
pervaded it. His clothes were not 
ill made, nor much the worse for 
wear. On the whole, an ordinary- 
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looking man, with nothing notice- 
able about him. 

The two passed down the street 
almost in silence, the Captain, who 
was not a good walker, not having 
breath for more than a passing 
remark; and it was not till they 
reached the Waterloo Station that 
he was able to express himself on 
the situation. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said pres- 
ently, taking off his hat to wipe 
his brow, “you are to be congratu- 
lated on your employer. A very 
gentlemanlike and agreeable man, 
and a kind and considerate one, [ 
am sure. I don’t want to force 
your confidence,” he continued, as 
his daughter remained silent; “I 
can trust you implicitly, I am sure.” 

“That was why you watched my 
footsteps, I suppose, notwithstand- 
ing your promise?’ replied his 
daughter, more in sadness than with 
irritation. 

“Nothing of the kind, Hilda,” 


replied the Captain, apologetically 
—‘“nothing of the kind; but I 
naturally felt an interest in your 
affairs, and as I happened to be 
passing that way, and I thought 
you might be coming out soon, why, 
there seemed no harm in waiting 


there. I must confess I should 
never have guessed that was Mr. 
Clifford, if I had not seen you 
speaking to him.” 

“That hardly explains how you 
came to know where my employer 
lived.” 

“ Ah, there, my dear Hilda, you 
must excuse my saying that your 
old father was a little too clever for 
you. You thought to disguise 
your writing; but the letter I re- 
ceived to one I had addressed to 
Mr. Clifford was plainly in your 
hand, and putting two and two to- 
gether, I concluded that this was 
the secretariat work on which you 
were employed. You see I am 
naturally quick about things. Of 
course, when I first addressed Mr, 
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Clifford, I had no idea that you 
were connected with him. I merely 
applied to him as a capitalist of 
repute for benevolent actions, and I 
must say, Hilda,”—and here the 
Captain wrought himself up to a 
pitch of virtuous indignation—“ I 
think it was hardly seemly in a 
child of mine to address me as you 
did, and to put such words into 
Mr. Clifford’s mouth. I was not 
begging, as you called it; I was 
merely proposing to him to let me 
have the temporary use of some 
capital—a small capital, for which 
I would have offered unexcepticn- 
able personal security.” 

“ There is one thing I must insist 
on,” said Hilda, without replying to 
his complaint: “I do intreat of you 
that, whatever else happens, you 
do not let Harry share in your dis- 
covery. If Harry gets to know 
about my engagement, there will 
‘be an end of all peace. He will 
never be able to keep himself from 
trying to get something out of Mr. 
Clifford, or annoying him in some 
way. If Harry comes forward, it 
will end as before in my losing or 
giving up my engagement.” . 

Hilda, in saying this, meant to 
imply that she was equally in dread 
of her father doing the same thing, 
if he were not restrained in some 
way. Whether or not her father 
took the hint, he merely said, “I 
think you may trust my discretion, 
Hilda, in this as in most matters. 
But let us get an evening paper. 
Would you like to read it first? 
No? Well, I just want to see how 
stocks are to-day;” and so saying, 
he took out his spectacles, and 
making himself as comfortable in 
the corner of the second-class com- 
partment as its angles —— 
began to read his ‘Globe,’ while 
Hilda sat silent, occupied with her 
thoughts. 

Nothing further passed between 
them until they had left the train, 
and were walking home, when the 
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Captain asked, with a little uneasi- 
ness perceptible in his voice, “ By 
the way, Hilda, did Mr. Clifford 
happen to notice the coincidence of 
my signature with your name?” 

“He did not.” 

They had continued their walk 
a little further before her father 
spoke again. “That is odd. Did 
he not know who I was before 
he got my letter? I should have 
thought the coincidence would have 
struck him at once.” 

“He knew nothing whatever 
about you, or about any of us. He 
took me on trust, I suppose,” she 
added, and a passing smile played 
for an instant over her anxious face. 
“ He liked my looks.” 

“Then,” said the Captain, steal- 
ing a glance at her sideways, “are 
you working there under an as- 
sumed name ?”” 

“No.” Then, after a pause, she 
added, “ The truth is, 1 managed to 
get the letter away from him be- 
fore he had time to read it care- 
fully, or to notice the signature.” 

The Captain made no comment 
on this, and they continued to 
walk on in silence, until they drew 
near to their house, when Hilda 
broke it. “I hope it is quite un- 
derstood, papa, that this discovery 
is not to be made any use of ? you 
promise me that, don’t you?” 

“ Haven’t I said so already, my 
dear?” replied her father, in a tone 
of mild reproach. “I know quite 
as well as you do that Harry is 
not to be trusted in such matters. 
You may depend on my caution.” 

Hilda did not say anything 
further for a few seconds; but 
just as they had reached the 
wicket of the little garden before 
their cottage, she stopped and laid 


her hand on the Captain’s arm. 
“Papa, I must speak out; it is not 
only Harry that I am afraid of. 
You know what I mean. There is 
shame and humiliation enough in 
all this secrecy, as it is; but I must 
be spared the still further disgrace 
of any one troubling my —— 

“Who wants to trouble your 
employer, as you call him? Haven’t 
I said that I hadn’t a notion who 
he was when I sent off my letter? 
Why accuse ydur father falsely, 
Hilda?” He spoke with an angry 
air of injured innocence. 

“TI must beg it to be understood 
quite plainly,” continued Hilda, 
with desperation, bringing out the 
words with difficulty, but not heed- 
ing the interruption, “that if any 
approaches are made to Mr. Clifford 
by any one, or any use is made of 
the knowledge of my being em- 
ployed by him, to obtain money, 
that moment I will resign my situa- 
tion—no matter what happens to us 
all afterwards. Please understand, 
father, that I am quite determined 
about this, even if it should end in 
our going back again to beggary.” 

The Captain looked at his daugh- 
ter with an expression of surprised 
swagger, as if he were about to re- 
prove her for her ridiculous suspic-_ 
ions; but meeting her beseeching ’ 
yet resolute gaze, his expression 
gradually softened down to one of 
mild expostulation. “You need 
not make a scene just before the 
windows,” he said; “you know I 
never thwart you in anything. 
There, I give you my word as a_ 
gentleman and an ex-officer. There,” 
will that do?” 

“Thank you, papa,” said Hilda, 
gently, and they passed on into 
the garden. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The cottage occupied by the Reid the little town of Rainham, in a 
family was in the neighbourhvod of quiet lane leading down to the 
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river. It was a humble place, al- 
though, until Hilda had obtained 
her present appointment, really be- 
yond their means; but the Captain 
had bought the lease of it when 
temporarily flush of money, and 
had not been able to dispose of 
it, and it now cost them nothing 
to live there but the rates. There 
was a slip of garden opening on to 
the lane, not ill kept—for the Cap- 
tain had a taste for gardening, and 
plenty of leisure. The cottage held 
but a slender stock of furniture, 
and that rather for use than show 
—the principal ornaments being the 
Captain’s shako, sash, and sword- 
knot under a_ glass-case, — sur- 
mounted by his sword and a few 
ill-painted likenesses, including one 
of himself when a young man, in 
a tight coatee, with a good deal of 
florid hair and a fatuous swagger. 
But generally the furniture seemed 
limited to bare necessaries, and the 
articles to have been bought with- 
out much reference to the rooms 
they were placed in, or to each 
other; and the house, small though 
it was, could have held more with- 
out being crowded. 

“It must be nearly dinner-time,” 
said the Captain, as they entered 
the house—a fact also announced 
by the strong smell from the kit- 
chen, “so you won’t be long, 
Hilda, I hope; for I am hungry, 
if you are not.” And in a few 
minutes the two were seated before 
the dinner which the little servant 
had brought up. “I ordered a 
steak,” said the Captain, taking off 
the cover after saying grace. “There 
is nothing more economical, really, 
because there is no waste; let me 
give you a little. A small slice? 
Not any ?’—and as Hilda, engaged 
in tea-making, declined the portion 
held up, the Captain thereon trans- 
ferred it to his own plate. 

“ Where is Harry ?” she asked. 

“T left him at home when I went 
up to town,” said her father; “ but 
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I have no intention of waiting for 
him; he ought to know the dinner 
hour by this time. But I ordered 
in a pot of mild stout, for him 
and me; I think it will be more 
wholesome than tea, with the 
steak.” 

Harry at this moment settled the 
doubt about him by coming into 
the house, and presently took his 
seat at the table with a sulky nod 
of salutation to the others. 

“Well, Harry, what have you 
been doing with yourself all day ?” 
said his father, in a good-natured 
tone. 

“There is not much to do in this 
infernal little hole,” replied the 
young man. “Much the same as 
any other day, I suppose.” 

“T thought perhaps you might 
have been on the river,” observed 
his father, mildly. 

“A fellow can’t be going on the 
river all day, I suppose,” retorted 
the young man; and then added, 
somewhat more gently, to his sister, 
“ But Pll take you out for a pull 
this evening, Hilda, if you like.” 

“Do so, my boy, by all means,’ 
said Captain Reid. “I think I wil 
take the rod, and have a try for 
roach.” 

The young man made no reply, 
but took his share of the steak and 
porter, presently, however, vouch- 
safing the remark that his sister ate 
very little. 

“Hilda has a good luncheon 
every day,” observed his father. 
“Now I have had none, except a 
mere snack in town—a bun and a 
glass of ale; no—let me see—yes, it 
was a bur first, which I got at the 
refreshment room at the station, and 
a very nasty place it is; and then I 
got a bit of bread and cheese and a 

lass of beer in the Strand. So 
that I feel I have a right to be 
hun y.” 

never said you hadn’t,” re- 
sorted the young man. “ What I 
said was that Hilda eats nothing.” 
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“ Hilda overs has a fair appe- 
tite, I think,” replied the Captain, 
with an attempt to appear angry ; 
“but I decline to argue the matter 
with you, sir.” 

Then silence fell on the repast. 
As soon as it came to an end, the 
elder gentleman carried out his 
plan of fishing, while the brother 
and sister also went down to the 
river where their boat was moored— 
the same in which they had appear. 
ed on the occasion already recordéd 
—a boat which, like the house, had 
been bought in what the Captain 
had supposed to be his prospero@s 
days, when he had a little ready 
money, and which had been kept 
through all their difficulties by 
desire of Hilda, who was now pay- 
master for the family, as afford- 
ing her brother the means of amuse- 


ment, and possibly of keeping him | 


out of mischief. 

Harry Reid was a strong, well- 
built young fellow, and on a su- 
perficial view might have been 
pronounced good-looking. He 
had curly hair, dark eyes, ruddy 
cheeks, and regular features; but 
the face was both weak and sensual, 
and sufficiently indicated his char- 
acter. The lad had been brought 
up in barracks, allowed to pick up 
only such fugitive teaching at day- 
schools of garrison towns as the 
wandering life of the family per- 
mitted. When a little fellow, he 
had been a pretty child, and a fav- 
ourite with the officers, having the 
run of their rooms, and learning a 
good deal of information of a mis- 
cellaneous sort which was not cal- 
culated to do him good. As he 
grew older this attractiveness passed 
off, and he was merely a precocious 
boy, whom familiarity had robbed 
of the respectful admiration which 
boys usually feel for young officers ; 
and the junior members of the regi- 
ment were now as eager to snub 
the too forward youth as their pre- 
decessors had been before to spoil 
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him. Meanwhile young Reid had 
been brought up to look upon it as 
a matter of course that he should 
himself become an officer in turn. 
Where the money was to come 
from for purchasing a commission 
was, indeed, not clear: in Captain 
Reid’s household no domestic pro- 
blem ever was clearly worked out; 
things were allowed to drift; but 
the matter was finally settled by 


_the abolition of purchase, and the 


introduction of the competitive 
system, when Captain Reid, -who 
was not in the habit of facing diffi- 
culties, but rather let them come 
upon him, was obliged to admit 


‘that his son’s expectations could 


not be satisfied. While the boy 
was growing up, his sister was no 
longer a member of the family 
household. Their mother, a faded 
beauty, in bad health, who contri- 
buted but little besides her small 
annuity and her large chemist’s bill 
to the domestic economy, had at 
least the sense to perceive that bar- 
rack life, bad as it was for her son, 
would be still worse for a girl in 
her teens, and had thankfully ac- 
cepted the offer that Hilda should 
be received for an indefinite time 
under the care of her married sister 
—an arrangement which ended in 
Hilda being practically adopted by 
her aunt and uncle, who had no 
children of their own. , Mr. Forrester 
was a gentleman of independent 
means and no profession, who had, 
or fancied himself to have, delicate 
health, needing a frequent recourse 
to Continental baths and a southern 
climate in the winter. Thus the 
Forresters had remained abroad ever 
since Hilda came to live with them, 
and the girl had seen nothing of 
her own family for many years, until 
summoned home to the care of her 
dying mother. This home was no 
longer a barrack,—for Captain Reid 
had been removed from the pay- 
mastership of his regiment, in con- 
sequence of irregularities in his 
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accounts; and although he bluster- 
ed a good deal among his friends 
about the conspiracy which he said 
had been got up against him to 
accomplish his ruin, he failed to 
demand the court-martial which 
alone afforded the means of clear- 
ing his character, but sending in 
his papers, was permitted to retire 
from the service without submit- 
ting his conduct to further investi- 
gation. Reid was an easy-tempered 
inoffensive man, not unpopular in 
the regiment ; and the family under 
their difficulties received a good deal 
of kindness from the officers. But 
the regiment went on foreign ser- 
vice, and the ex-paymaster was soon 
lost sight of ; and when Hilda re- 
joined her parents, they were living 
in a small lodging in the suburbs 
of London. There Hilda nursed her 


mother through her last illness, . 


stricken with remorse at the dead- 
ness of her feelings towards her dying 
parent. “ Why is it,” she asked her- 
self, “ that although I can do my duty 
as a nurse, I cannot feel as a daugh- 
ter ought todo? Iam no better in 
this respect than a hired attendant.” 
In truth, it was difficult to recall, 
in the poor querulous patient, any 
traces of the mother of her child- 
hood, whom she dimly recollected ; 
and although she would not acknow- 
ledge the feeling even to herself, she 
could hardly but feel conscious of 
a sense of bitter disappointment to 
find that, although she was doing her 
daty to the utmost, neither mother 
nor father seemed to be conscious 
of it. The poor sick lady was too 
much occupied with her own ail- 
ments to think about her daugh- 
ter’s conduct: she accepted her 
ministrations as a matter of course, 
and with a good deal of fretfulness 
—partly constitutional, partly the 
effect of illness. Nor was her father 
more sympathetic. “ You must find 
it very dull,” he remarked now and 
then, “living in this humble fashion, 
after all the comfort vou have been 
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accustomed to;” but he spoke in 
such a way as if expecting her to 
contradict him. He found Hilda’s 
presence a great comfort, however, 
and was quite content to accept the 
position without giving himself 
much concern how it came about, or 
how long it would last, and to allow 
his daughter to overwork herself 
freely in night-watching. The Cap- 
tain, it should be added, was by 
no means unkind to his wife, and 
would smoke his pipe and read 
his paper in her room, while Hilda 
was engaged in household offices, 
of in taking little Arthur, the 
youngest boy, out for a walk. But 
his monetary affairs, as he called 
them, occupied a good deal of his 
time. He would often be closeted 
with seedy-looking men—financial 
agents, he told Hilda—and would 
come home from a day in the city 
with his pockets full of prospec- 
tuses of bubble companies and 
other speculative undertakings he 
was getting mixed up in, which 
he would thrust with an air of 
importance into the drawer of his 
writing-table, observing mysteri- 
ously that in a short time he 
should be able by his exertions to 
give them all a more comfortable 
home. Meanwhile Master Harry 
was left very much to himself. 
Hilda passed most of her time in 
the sick-room; the Captain made 
his good financial prospects an 
excuse for not taking any steps 
to find his son some employment; 
and the lad spent most of his time 
away from home, getting an inter- 
mittent but excessive supply of 
pocket-money from his father, and 
usually coming back very late at 
night. As some one was always up 
in the sick-room, he could be ad- 
mitted without much disturbance ; 
and his father, after some alterca- 
tion at first, had given up object- 
ing to the irregularity. 

* It was not until her mother’s 
death that Hilda was called on to 
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“make the great struggle between 
duty and inclination. So long as 
she was required to nurse her 
mother, her aunt and uncle sub- 
mitted to her absence—Mr. Forres- 
ter, indeed, not with the best grace, 
although her good aunt’s letters of 
advice and sympathy had been the 
girl’s great support in her virtual 
solitude. But soon after the fun- 
eral came a summons to return to 
them at Nice, just when her father 
was no longer able to conceal from 
her the fact that he was penniless, 
He had been living, since his retire- 
ment from the army, on the proceeds 
of his commission. But the inevita- 
ble day when that would be exhaus- 
ted had been forestalled by the fool- 
ish speculations into which he had 
been cajoled in the hope of making 
his fortune. It was the old story 
of kites and pigeons. The Captain, 
indeed, could hardly be called a 
simple soldier, for his whole life 
had gone in staving off duns and 
difficulties; but he was weak and 
credulous, and was soon plucked 
to his last feather, and had given 
bills for a good deal more into the 
bargain. A sudden flight to Bou- 
logne became necessary—Hilda be- 
ing left in charge of the suburban 
establishment, with a ten- pound 
note, and an ‘injunction to be very 
economical, and to be sure and pay 
ready money for everything: there 
was nothing so economical as pay- 
ing ready money for everything, her 
father said, as he took a hasty 
leave of her. 

Of the sufferings undergone by 
Hilda on this occasion it needs 
not to speak; but the Captain 
soon succeeded in effecting a com- 
promise with his creditors, and 
got free of his liabilities by the 
sale of the reversion of his wife’s 
small income, which had come to 
him for his life. Hilda’s mother 
had more than once told her, in 
such intervals as the poor lady 
was able to give from the con- 
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templation of her own sufferings 
to thoughts about her own family, 
what a comfort it was to feel that 
there would be a certain income 
to depend upon after she was 
gone. “Reid will spend every 
poe he can lay his hands on, I 
now,” his wife used to say, with 
the prescience born of long acquaint- 
ance with her husband’s weak- 
nesses; “but there will be always 
my dividends coming in every quar- 
ter for you all to fall back upon.” 
Hilda of course would return to 
her aunt and uncle as soon as 
her mother was buried,—so the in- 
valid would go on to say,—and be 
provided for; and there would be 
enough to keep Reid in food and 
clothes, and Harry too. Harry 
was the mother’s favourite; he was 
the son born in her happier days. 


“Arthur’s birth had followed at a time 


when her own health had become 
so engrossing a subject with the 
invalid as to leave little room for 
other interests. But although Reid 
could not touch the capital of his 
wife’s property, which was held by 
trustees, he was able to dispose of 
his life-interest in it; and having 
purchased his freedom in this way, 
he was now absolutely penniless, 
save that he still held the lease . 
of the cottage at Rainham, and 
thither, as it happened to be un- 
let, the family now took refuge. 
Fortunately Hilda had a little stock 
of money, which she had kept in 
reserve—for her uncle, who had 
good reasons for knowing that 
money would not be plentiful in 
the Reid household, had sent her 
a handsome cheque for her private 
expenses. Some of this hag been 


‘spent on sick-room needs, and Harry 


had cajoled:her out of some, on 
the plea that the governor kept 
him so tight for pocket - money. 
But there remained a considerable 
fraction of the sum which, by fru- 
gal management, furnished for a 
time means of daily support for 
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the family. But this was spent. 
And now, when a decent interval 
had passed after her mother’s death, 
came the summons which .she had 
been long expecting, to return to her 
adoptive parents. 

It was impossible for Hilda not 
to feel a keen longing to rejoin 
them. There was nothing in the 
colourless character of her father to 
win her affections from the rela- 
tives who had been like parents; 
and the sordid home, and the re- 
course to constant subterfuge and 
meanness which living with him 
involved, had not in her case even 
the sense of familiarity to weaken 
the disgust which it caused her. 
Still, duty seemed to point the 
other way. In most good women 
there is the latent desire for self- 
sacrifice; and the sense of self-sac- 
rifice was heightened in this case 
by the fact that neither father nor 
son seemed at all conscious how 
much she would surrender by re- 
maining with them. It was not 
that Captain Reid needed much 
consolation in his bereavement. 
His character was too superficial 
to take a deep impression from 
anything, and so long as he got 
his pipe and glass of gin-and-water 
and newspaper of an evening, nei- 
ther the pecuniary nor domestic 
troubles of the day disturbed his 
equanimity. Still, to abandon her 
father and brothers in their pov- 
erty, and for a life of luxury and 
idleness, seemed impossible. The 
only alternative was to lay bare the 
penniless condition of the family 
before her aunt, and to ask for 
help, until her father and elder 
broth¢g could find some means 
of earning a livelihood. 

Hilda’s statement of affairs called 
forth a very angry letter from Mr. 
Forrester to his brother-in-law. He 
had been helping Reid liberally 
from time to time, as the latter, un- 
known to his daughter, had applied 
to him for aid, and was indignant 
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to find that the Captain, when pro- 
fessing to make a full statement ‘of 
his affairs, had told him only a por- 
tion of the truth, as of course was 
but natural. Money which, the 
Captain assured him, when asking 
for it, would suffice to clear off the 
temporary difficulties he professed 
to be labouring under, had all 
been spent, and the recipient was 
none the better for it. He had 
muddled it all away, and was abso- 
lutely penniless. The most kind- 
hearted and even-tempered brother- 
in-law might be excused for feeling 
angry at the prospect of having a 
whole family on his hands for an 
indefinite time—for this was what 
Hilda’s revelation seemed to fore- 
shadow. But Mr. Forrester was not 
an even-tempered man: although 
generous, he was querulous and ex- 
acting; and he was now especially 
irritable because of his niece’s pro- 
longed absence, for her presence 
about him had become very neces- 
sary to- his comfort. He replied, 
therefore, in a violent letter, that 
Captain Reid had imposed upon him 
and abused his kindness, and that 
he would do nothing more for him. 
Hilda must choose between her 
father and himself. Mr. Forrester 
must indeed be angry to write a 
letter at all, for he was an extremely 
indolent man, who usually believed 
himself to be incapable of exertion. 
Hilda had been accustomed to write 
all his letters for him, and to transact 
all his business, and she could well 
understand the inconvenience her 
detention in England must be caus- 


‘ing him. By the same post, how- 


ever, came a letter from her aunt, 
enclosing a cheque and —s 
patience. She quite underst 

that Hilda could not leave her own 
family just yet. Her uncle was 
naturally very angry, but he would 
come round in time. In a few days 
came the further announcement 
that Hilda might stay a little 
longer. Meanwhile her aunt hoped 
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to be able to remit a sufficiency 
to keep the little household going, 
although, as she truly observed, so 
long as Hilda stayed at home there 
was one mouth the more to feed. 
And the kind aunt from time to 
time sent money in her letters; 
but Hilda could infer from the 
irregularity of the amounts, that the 


remitter must be having no small 


difficulty to obtain them, seizing 
the opportunity to get them when 
her husband was in a good humour. 
She could infer also, from hints in 
the aunt’s letters, how much less 
tractable her uncle was in his niece’s 
absence. Mrs. Forrester was evi- 
dently having a trying time of it 
with her querulous, hypochondria- 
cal husband. 

Meanwhile the days wore on, and 
neither the Captain nor Harry 
seemed to be any nearer to getting 
the desired employment, and it be- 
came only too evident to Hilda 
that, so long as they could find 


any one else to support them, they 
would not be likely to make any 
serious efforts to support them- 


selves. Another difficulty which 
sorely perplexed Hilda was the dis- 
posal of her little brother Arthur. 
The child was sweet-tempered and 
affectionate, and passionately fond 
of his sister; according as he was 
brought up would he turn out well or 
ill; and she trembled to think what 
might become of him if left alone 
with his father and elder brother. 
Hilda’s stay with her family had 
been prolonged from week to week 
ou this uncertain footing, when the 
tidings came of her aunt’s death. 
The strong healthy woman, whose 
survival of himself had always been 
regarded as a matter of course by 
the sickly husband, had been carried 
off suddenly. The news came to 
Hilda by telegraph. It was followed 
by a letter from her uncle, contain- 
ing scarcely any particulars, but 
calling on her to join him instantly 
and help him to support the burden 
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of his almost unendurable sorrow. 
To Hilda, too, this was a grievous 
blow. She felt quite alone in the 
world, now that -the person she 
loved most was gone from it. But 
there could be no doubt now which 
way her duty pdinted, and she 
hastened to make her preparations 
for departure, feeling too that she 
would be the better able to help 
her family by rejoining her uncle, 
than if absent from him ; when, just 
as she was about to start, little 
Arthur was taken ill of fever, which 
soon became dangerous, and it was 
plain that the child would have 
little chance if left to no better care 
than that of his father. She had 
no alternative but to ask her uncle 
for a respite, which was grudgingly 
accorded. Her uncle, indeed, al- 
though he could not but admit the 
plea, was deeply offended. Hilda’s 
election to nurse her sick brother 
implied, he thought, her secret 
belief in the unreality of the hypo- 
chondriac’s own ailments. 

Little Arthur’s illness was a long 
one, and his recovery protracted ; 
and it became evident to Hilda, 
from the tone of her uncle’s brief 
and infrequent letters, that he was 
gradually becoming more reconciled 
to her absence. The cause of this 
change of feeling was at last ex- 
plained by the announcement of 
his marriage to a lady—so his letter 
ran—whom he had known and re- 
spected in happier days, and who 
had now consented to lighten the 
solitude which, with his shattered 
health, he found unendurable. 
Under these circumstances, and 
having thus found a partner who, 
although she could never efface the 
memory $f his lost angel, would do 
her best to soothe his declining 
years, he could not but acquiesce 
in the decision which Hilda had 
apparently formed to change her 
home for good. The letter con- 
cluded by saying that the writer 
had instructed his bankers to pay 
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her a hundred pounds a-year, in 
quarterly instalments, and that he 
had despatched to England a box, 
packed by Mrs. Forrester, containing 
a selection from her aunt’s trinkets 
and shawls, which he thought she 
would value. “This was the last 
letter he wrote to Hilda. Hence- 
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forward, as the latter instinctively 
expected would happen, he dele- 
gated the business of correspond- 
ence to his new wife, whose letters 
to Hilda encouraged replies so little, 
that in a short time communication 
between them came perforce to an 
end. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Thus was the tie finally severed 
which bound’ Hilda to her old life. 
The hardships of the new one on 
which she had now entered were 
not the worst part of it. Her 
active spirit had always secretly 
revolted against the idle life to 
which she had been accustomed, 
spent in wandering from one for- 
eign bath to another — winters at 
Nice or Rome, and summers at Hom- 
burg or Baden. Her aunt’s compan- 
ionship had been to her almost its 
only charm; she had in her heart 
been dreading a return to the old 
life, now that her aunt was gone; 
and she could not help feeling that 
the new Mrs. Forrester—a maiden 
lady of middle age and small means, 
who had been staying in the same 
hotel with their party, before Hilda 
came to England—was not much to 
be envied. 

But her father’s reception of the 
news did not tend to sweeten the 
inevitable bitterness of feeling with 
which at first she regarded the 
prospect of her new life. “ Well, 
my dear,” he said, handing back 
the letter which she had given him 
to read, “I think William might 
have done a little more for you, 
after the expectations which he 
always held out. He ought at 
least to have started you with 
a little capital. But he always 
was close in money matters. But 
you are heartily welcome to my 
modest home: 1 am always ready 
to share my last crust with my 
children ;” a way of putting the 


case which was to be literally ful- 
filled, the Captain at this moment 
not having the means of buying 
another. Hilda’s small annuity 
was, in fact, the sole support 
of the family, and her short ex- 
perience of sordid cares was now 
to be intensified. Housekeeping, 
which, up to the time of her 
coming home, had taken the form 
of merely paying hotel bills, and 
drawing out cheques for her uncle 
to sign, had indeed assumed a more 
practical form from her first arrival, 
and by this time she had learned 
the art of making a little money go 
a long way. Like many women, 
she was indifferent about what she 
ate; and the Captain, to do him 
justice, was simple enough in his 
tastes; but Harry had a big appe- 
tite, and little Arthur needed just 
now especially to be well fed. 
Hitherto they had been living on 
expectations and remittances of un- 
certain amount, but now that their 
income was fixed, it was necessary 
to. regulate the scale of living ac- 
cordingly, and Hilda soon found 
the difficulty of supporting a house- 
hold on a hundred a-year. Her 
uncle had been used to spend as 
much on clothes and trinkets for 
her; he was always very particular 
about her dress and appearance. 
Perhaps he expected her to ask 
him for further help, and awaited 
the application. He must know of 
the difficulty she was placed in. 
But Mr. Forrester was one of those 
persons with definite imaginations, 
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who see only what is in view; 
lavish to those about them, forget- 
ful of the absent. 

It was evident that some means 
must be found of adding to the 
family income. The Captain talked 
a great deal about getting employ- 
ment; but his efforts in that line 
were limited for the most part to 
answering advertisements which 
offered an assured income and 
agreeable occupation to gentlemen 
desiring those advantages, the reply 
to which resulted invariably in 
the demand either for preliminary 
fees, or the production of a small 
capital, to be put into the light 
and gentleman-like business adver- 
tised. Hilda at first, in her sim- 
plicity, used to advance the money 
for these fees, till they made such 
serious inroads on her slender 
purse, that she was obliged to 
take a stand and refuse to waste 
any more money in this way. Her 
father, who was of a sanguine tem- 
perament, then began to address 
himself to his old military acquaint- 
ances, representing how a trifling 
sum would suffice to put him in 
a position to support his family, 
and would get a guinea here and 
there, which he applied for the 
most part to the prosecution of 
his inquiry for business, although 
he could not altogether resist the 
temptation to embark a portion in 
mining shares, usually fixed at 
amounts to suit small purses. “I 
look upon it as the investment of 
so much capital,” he would say. 
“Some day I shail make a hit on a 
really good thing, and then we shall 
be more than repaid.” 

But Harry, at any rate, must go 
to work; and the young man and 
his father spent a good deal of 
time and money in fruitless visits 
to make application for appoint- 
ments. The young man’s appear- 
ance and bearing were not prepos- 
sessing from a business point of 
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view, nor did his father’s advocacy 
help him much ; and he might have 
remained unemployed for an inde- 
finite time, if Hilda had not at 
last undertaken a part in the per-_— 
sonal canvass; and it may prob- 
ably be set down to her sweet 
fgce and gentle manner,, that the 
young man at last got a situa- 
tion as clerk in an insurance office. 
The pay at first would be trifling, 
but sufficient to cover his jour- 
neys to and fro: he would be put 
in the way of learning habits of 
business, and would be kept out 
of mischief. 

But all the expense of these 
visits and inquiries could not be 
met from Hilda’s income; and in 
her stress for money she bethought 
herself of answering one of the ad- 
vertisements wherein the best price 
is offered for ladies’ cast-off clothing. 
Having once tasted the degradation 
involved in receiving the visitor 
whom her letter brought to the 
cottage, the further steps in the 
same ‘direction were more easy. 
Bit by bit she parted with all the 
more valuable articles of her hand- 
some wardrobe ; but'this only staved 
off the evil day whey the butcher’s 
and baker’s bills could not be paid. 

Then Hilda herself broached to 
her father the idea of selling some 
of the jewels which had belonged 
to her aunt, and had been sent to 
her by her uncle on his second mar- 
riage. It was one morning after 
the poor girl had been telling her 
father of their desperate state— 
tradesmen pressing for their ac- 
counts and no money in the house 
—that she went up-stairs to her 
room, and brought down a ring. 

It was one her aunt had always 
worn. “I thought of taking this 
to the jeweller at Rainham,” she 
said, with tearsin hereyes. “ What 
do you think he ought to give me 
for it ?” 

“T had hoped that the day would 
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come when I should have seen 
ou wearing all your pretty things, 

ilda,” said her father, who, how- 
ever, had seen with stoical indiffer- 
ence his daughter’s dress growing 
daily shabbier—‘“ and very well you 
would have looked in them; but 
necessity is a hard taskmaster.” 
The Captain delivered himself of 
this aphorism as if he had graduated 
in the school of the porch. “ But, 
my dear Hilda,” he continued, “ it 
would never do to take this ring for 
sale here; my credit in the place 
would be gone if it were known we 
were parting with our capital. No, 
no; I will do much better for you 
than that; I will take it to town 
and get you the full value for it. 
I know exactly the right place to go 
to;” and the Captain walked off to 
the station in a most business-like 
way. 
“ Well, Hilda, my girl,” he said, 
jauntily, on his return in the even- 
ing, “I have made a capital bar- 
gain for you; I have got you ten 
pounds for the ring, and that with- 
out selling it; I have only mort- 
gaged it; and here,” he added, tak- 
ing nine sovereigns and some silver 
out of his pocket, “is the money, 
less three shilings my expenses, 
and eighteenpence for the bit of 
fish which I got in town for our 
dinner. I thought we might allow 
ourselves a little treat this even- 
ing, now that we have got time 
to look round us again.” And 
indeed, with nine pounds odd in 
the house, their difficulties seemed 
to the Captain to have passed away 
into the distance. “ And here,” he 
continued, “is the security,” and 
he held up a little card. It was 
a pawnbroker’s ticket, the first 
Hilda had seen; she was to become 
more familiar with them after- 
wards. 

With this accession of ready 
money, and full of the necessity 
of “nursing their capital,” Captain 
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Reid relaxed his efforts to find em- 
ployment for a few days, which he 
oe pleasantly in fishing. But 

ilda, foreseeing that ten pounds 
would not last for ever, was busy 
trying to find employment for her- 
self. She played and sang with 
taste and skill, and spoke French 
almost as well as her own tongue. 
These accomplishments should stand 
her in good stead, now that little 
Arthur no longer needed her con- 
stant care; and by going out as a 
governess she could reconcile her 
sense of duty with an escape from 
this odious life. There would be 
one mouth less to feed, and a 
larger income for the others. But 
Arthur must not be left wholly 
without her care, lest he should 
grow up like his brother, so that 
her field of employment in this 
line must be limited to the work 
of a daily governess. Hilda soon 
found occupation of this kind in 
the neighbourhood. The work 
was hard, and the return small; 
for a great part of the day was lost 
in going to the different houses 
where she had to give lessons, 
scattered about the neighbourhood. 
But hard work became more than 
ever necessary, because Harry was 
soon returned on his family. The 
lad was idle as well as ignorant, 
and unpunctual into the bargain; 
and after a short trial the office 
got rid of him. Under this new 
trouble Hilda gladly welcomed an 
opportune engagement offered with 
a family living near Rainham, which 
would employ her for the whole day 
on more advantageous terms than 
her present scattered teaching yield- 
ed. She would only have one walk 
morning and evening instead of sev- 
eral during the day, and a better 
income than she was obtaining from 
separate lessons in different places. 
The family, indeed, would have 
been glad to retain her altogether; 
but Arthur could not be left, so 
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she was to go immediately after 
breakfast, and return in the even- 
ing. Harry could now be of at 
least some small use as escort home, 


for the nights were dark and the - 


road ‘solitary. Sometimes her father 
would go to fetch her, but more 
often Harry. The young man, who, 
to do him justice, had been really 
ashamed of himself when first dis- 
missed from his situation, and had 
been much more quiet, if not less 
sulky, than usual, displayed for 
once a readiness to make himself 
useful, and appeared quite eager 
to act as Hilda’s evening escort. 
His readiness to face the dark even- 
ings, no matter how cold or wet 
they were, was almost surprising, 
for self-sacrifice was not one of the 
young man’s virtues. But it was 
explained one day—or rather, to 
poor Hilda it never was exactly 
explained—that the young man 
had taken advantage of the excuse 
afforded by having to wait for his 
sister, to open an intrigue with one 
of her employer’s maid-servants ; 
the affair being discovered, the 
lady, in her anger, insisted on the 
immediate discontinuance of Hil- 
da’s engagement. 

Poor Hilda had not the heart to 
seek re-employment at the houses 
where she had been teaching be- 
fore, and a weary time followed in 
looking for other occupation, when 
even the pangs of ever-increasing 
poverty seemed scarcely more bit- 
ter than the consciousness that she 
was every day losing something of 
her own refinement, as the work 
of solicitation grew more familiar. 
And when, become almost desperate, 
she at last summoned up courage 
to apply for the post which first 
introduced her to the reader, 
she was very conscious of fhe 
change which she must have undeér- 
gone before such an act could 
have become possible. “Can I,” she 
thought, as she hurried home after 
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her first interview with Clifford, 
hardly knowing whether the sense 
of relief from pressing want was 
greater than the pain involved in 
such degradation,—“ can I be the 
same Hilda as of former days? 
Surely I am hardly more different 
from my former self than these 
two lives are—my past and pres- 
ent.” And indeed, querulous and 
exacting as her uncle had been 
when she lived with him, selfish 
and indifferent although he had 
shown himself as soon as she left 
him, both he and her aunt had 
been very tender over her, and 
scrupulously careful to guard her 
from all contact with what was dis- 
agreeable while she was a member 
of their family. Although leading 
a wandering life at hotels and pen- 
sions, they had been particular and 
even . fastidious about admitting 
strangers to acquaintance with their 
niece. Miss Reid was thought by 
their foreign acquaintance to be 
reserved and even disdainful. She 
was admired for her grave and re- 
fined appearance, but other young 
people were a little afraid of her. 
“What would they say of me now ?” 
she thought, as she hurried home- 
wards; “what would my aunt say 
to see me so changed? But ah! 
were she alive, how different would 
have been my fate!” and as her 
thoughts went backwards, she 
dwelt with bitter pangs of self-re- 
proach on the impatience she had 
allowed herself to feel because that 
life, which, looking back on it, ap- 
peared so happy, had seemed at the 
time too easy and idle and luxurious. 
“ And the gentleman, too, whose ser- 
vant I have become,” she said to her- 
self, “kind as he seems to be, he 
must despise me in his heart; he 
cannot know what I have passed 
through before I came to this.” But 
Clifford, although a little suspicious 
at first, had not misjudged her so 
much as she supposed. 
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AMONG THE ALBANIANS OF SOUTHERN EPIRUS. 


** By Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore 
Exist the remnants of a line, 
Such as the Doric mothers bore.” 


Srartine is always a laborious 
effort in the unpunctual East. 
There seems no end to the small 
delays. First, a muleteer does not 
put in his appearance, then a ser- 
vant has forgotten some article of 
alimentary necessity, and finally, 
perhaps, there is a difficulty with 
the Pasha about the escort. For, 
alas! there are now few provinces 
in Turkey where one can dispense 
with the latter tmpedimenta ; and 
in Epirus of all other provinces 
brigandage is rampant. The sun 


was already high in the heavens 
when our cavalcade defiled through 
the streets of Yanina. The good 


townsfolk were just streaming out 
of church (for it was Sunday morn- 
ing), in time to gape at our pro- 
cession, which consisted of five 
zaptiehs or mounted police as es- 
cort, myself and another English 
traveller, two servants, a Circassian 
and an Albanian, and a tail of pack- 
animals and muleteers. We sallied 
out by the Prevesa and Arta road, 
and, as we rose over the first range 
of hills which bounds the Yanina 
plain to the south, we had a lovely 
view of the bright little capital of 
Epirus, its white houses gleaming 
amid the green foliage of many gar- 
dens, the dark walls of Ali Pasha’s 
ruined castle projecting into the 
blue lake, the smooth waters stud- 
ded with fleet sails, the little island 
where the revolted satrap was shot 
down in a Greek convent by the 
Turkish soldiery, the wall-like pre- 
cipices of Mount Mytsekili, and 
far beyond, the delicately sculptured 
crest of the Pindus already capped 
with winter snows. Our track soon 


—Byron. 


diverged westward from the main 
road, and after climbing one or two 
steep ridges, we descended into the 
small secluded valley of Tchara- 
kovista. 

The site of Dodona was, unfil 
lately, a much-vexed question; and 
when Byron asked, 


‘*Oh where, Dodona, is thine aged grove, 

Prophetic fount and oracle divine? 

What valley echoed the nse of Jove? 

What trace remaineth of the Thunderer’s 
shrine?” 


there were none to answer him. 
But the excavations begun in the 
valley of Tcharakovista by M, Min- 
eyko, a Polish engineer in the 
Ottoman service, and continued by 
M. Karapanos—the statues, inscrip- 
tions, and other relics unearthed by 
those gentlemen’s exertions—have, 
it is generally admitted, finally set- 
tled the question, and the traveller 
who enters this peaceful little vale, 
knows that he is treading the same 
holy ground to which the pilgrims 
of Hellas wandered with pious steps 
three thousand years ago. Dodona 
was the earliest, as it was also the 
most venerable, of Hellenic sanctuar- 
ies. Long before the development of 
Greek polytheism, a national shrine 
existed there, embodying the prim- 
itive conception of the Divinity 
which created and maintained the 
universe. There it was that, at a 
later period, the Supreme Force 
which formed and ruled the world 
wa@ personified in Zeus, who re- 
ceived as emblems the thunderbolts 
that shattered the crests of Mount 
Tomaros, the eagle that nested in 
its ravines, the oak that grew on 
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its flank; while the water which 
gushed out of its rocks to permeate 
and fertilise the soil, formed another 
of his attributes, and gave him the 
surname of Naios. Then the pro- 
ductive earth was identified with 
Dione, the primitive spouse of Zeus ; 
and Love, the fructifying element 
in nature, was represented by Aph- 
rodite, the daughter of Zeus and 
Dione, whose emblem was the dove, 
the sacred bird of Dodona; while to 
the genius of Destruction and of 
Death were assigned the precipices 
of the southern slopes of the Tomar- 
os, where the Acheron led through 
inaccessible ravines to the infernal 
regions. Little wonder that the 
shrine which thus embodied their 
faith in the higher powers that rule 
all things should have been the 
resort of Greeks from all parts of 
Hellas whenever issues of great 
moment were at hand. To the 
oracle of Dodona Inachus goes for 
advice when Io has related to him 
her dreams. The priestess of Do- 
dona foretells to lo her relations 
with the father of the gods, and 
to Hercules the end of his labours. 
To Zeus Dodonaios Achilles appeals 
to protect his beloved Patroclus: to 
him Ulysses journeys to learn how 
he is to return to Ithaca. Orestes, 
the son of Agamemnon, consults 
his oracle; and Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, weds Larissa, the niece of 
Hercules, before his altars. -Aneas 
and his Trojans, who have experi- 
enced in the fate of war the strong 
hand of the Greek gods, travel to 
Dodona to inquire where they are 
to found their new colony. Verily 
the shrine which thus sanctified the 
laws and actions of kings—which 
predicted the issues of wars, and 
gave counsel in all things, private 
and public—which informed the 
ideas and feelings of a primitive 
nation, and often maintained union 
where there was no bond of politi- 
cal unity,—may still be approached 
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in a spirit of reverence, even by 
those who would say with the 
French poet— 


Je suis venu trop tard dans un monde 


trop vieux, 
Ow d’un siécle sans foi nait un siécle sans ~ 
crainte. ' 


But the days are now far away 
when from all towns of Greece 
offerings flowed in to the temple 
of Zeus amid the splendid pomp 
of a solemn ritual, and Demos- 
thenes, addressing the representa- 
tives of Dodona, welcomed them as 
the ambassadors of a city which he 
esteemed of all cities the most 
blessed and the most beloved of 
the gods, for that Zeus Dodonaios 
and Dione and the Pythian Apollo 
spake through the mouth of its 
oracles, and showered their favours 
upon the town. There is little left, 
save confused heaps of stone, of these 
once world-famous temples. A mas- 
sive wall of early Hellenic structure, 
however, still marks the limits of 
the town which grew up beside the 
sanctuary, and bushes of stunted 
ilex have taken the place of the 
sacred groves where pilgrims were 
wont to wander in a dim religious 
twilight. One monument alone has 

escaped the ravages of time and the © 
fiercer hand of man. The theatre, 
where the Naian games were cele- 
brated in honour of Zeus and Dione, 
still remains in comparative pre- 
servation, one of the best specimens 
among similar relics of ancient 
Greece. It is built against a natu- 
ral hollow in the hillside, just be- 
yond the walls of the town, and its 
fifty rows of stone seats are sup- 
ported on masses of carefully cut, 
uncemented stone -work. Hence 
the spectators could survey the 
temples and groves of the sanctu- 
ary, the lofty peaks of Mount To- 
maros (now called Mount Olytzika), 
which still bears on its flanks blac 

patches of oak forests, and through 
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the southern mouth of the valley 
the distant precipices which over- 
hang the Acheron. 

Time slips away too fast amid 
the memories of such a past, and 
when the captain of our escort 
warned us that, if we tarried longer, 
we should not reach our destination 
before nightfall, it was with a sigh 
of impatient regret that I mounted 
my horse and turned my back on 
the spot where Dodona was. We 
had taken letters of recommenda- 
tion from a kind old Albanian Bey 
of Yanina, Djemal-ed-Din Agha, 
who owned several chiftliks, or 
farms, in this part of the country, 
and had hospitably insisted that 
we should make two of them, at 
least, our resting-places for the first 
and second night of the journey. 
We had to double back a little bit 
to the north, and follow the valley 
of Tcharakovista to its northern 
extremity in order to round the 
lofty heights of Mount Olytzika. 
The gorgeous tints of sunset faded 
into twilight while we crossed and 
recrossed the bed of a tortuous 
stream, which seemed to do duty 
for a highroad, and ere we reach- 
ed the hill on which our chiftlik 
was perched it was already almost 
dark. Its name was Hleutherokho- 
ria, or Free Village, but its free- 
dom, like that of many others, had 
ceased in the days of Ali Pasha, 
and it was now the property of the 
Albanian Bey. The rising moon 
helped us to struggle, without too 
much stumbling, over the Jast piece 
of the road, and when we arrived 
on the small plateau at the summit 
of the hill, a bright fire flaming in 
the courtyard outside the house, 
and the grateful spectacle of a sheep 
impaled on a big wooden spit, an- 
nounced that our arrival had been 
duly heralded, and becoming pre- 
parations made for the reception of 
the tired and hungry travellers. 
The headman of the farm came out 
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to welcome us, and we were soon 
comfortably installed with soft rugs, 
a blazing fire, and good substantial 
cheer. 

Dawn was just breaking into 
daylight as we sallied forth the 
next morning from the chiftlik. It 
was one of those rare autumnal 
days when nature, arresting for a 
moment her process of annual de- 
cay, flings once more over the world 
her departing loveliness in exuber- 
ant defiance of the frosts and 
storms 

ates i 
Out of his Scythian cave.” 


From the summit of the knoll we 
could now survey the landscape 
which on our arrival was already 
wrapt in the gloom of fading twi- 
light. Far away to the east the 
snow-capped peaks of the Pindus 
floated above a silver mist in a sea 
of rosy light. Straight in front of 
us, to the south, the frowning mass 
of Mount Olytzika rose gaunt and 
bleak out of a maze of blue hills 
and vales, wearing on its shoulders 
a purple mantle of dark forests, and 
on its brow a crown of burnished 
gold. To the west the jagged out- 
line of the mountains of Suli, flush- 
ed with the warm embrace of the 
rising luminary, stood out in bril- 
liant relief against the transparent 
heavens. Bunt our route lay down 
in the valley, and we soon found 
ourselves shut out from the pros- 
pect of the distant mountains by 
two ranges of low wooded hills, the 
outworks of Olytzika and Suli, 
which ran along both sides of the 
valley. We were not, however, 
inclined to cavil at the change. 
The sun, as it rose higher in the 
sky, beat down upon us with scorch- 
ing power, and the spreading plane- 
trees, which stretched their canopy 
of yellow foliage above our path 
beside a brawling torrent, afforded 
us grateful compensation for the 
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breezes we had left behind us on 
the heights, while there was food 
enough for the eyes in the gorge- 
ous tints which clothed the wooded 
slopes around us. There was scarce- 
ly a village or a human being to be 
seen during the long day’s ride. 
Only aruined water-mill or a desert- 
ed khan showed here and there that 
the hand of man had once been 
busy in these regions. Once, 
through a break in the hills, we 
descried on the crest of a rocky 
bluff what looked like a Greek con- 
vent. I inquired of one of our zap- 
tiehs what it was, and received the 
same everlasting answer, “ Harab 
dir.” (Itisa mak “ What ruin ?” 
“ Kim bilir ’” (Who knows!) We 
halted for our noonday meal under 
the shade of a giant oak-tree. “The 
tree,” as it is called in the neigh- 
bourhood—for in this region, which 
was once covered with forests of 
oak, there is nothing left but brush- 
wood, and the maple and poplar 
trees, which grow out of the exuber- 
ance of the soil wherever there is 
water to bathe their roots. Some 
superstitious reverence seemed to 
have saved this one relic of the 
ancient forests; but lightning, which 
knows not such fears, had shattered 
half its branches and seamed its 
colossal trunk, thirty-five feet in cir- 
cumference. A few miles beyond 
it the valley graduallly expanded. 
To our right towered above us the 
sheer cliffs of Suli, and on a project- 
ing spur the white walls of the large 
fortress-looking chiftlik where we 
were to find our night’s quarters. 
The barking of the deep-mouthed 
Molossian dogs, who, from afar, her- 
alded our approach, broke gratefully 
on the desolate silence which had 
surrounded us throughout the day ; 
and as we climbed the last slopes 
of the hill, the village of Romano 
itself came into view, among fields 
of maize just ripe for the reaper, 
and long tracks of rich brown land 
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furrowed by the plough. Here 
everything was once more informed 
with life. From the steep moun- 
tain alps above us, herds of cattle, 
os to their night’s quarters, 
were making music with their bells. 
Large flocks of sheep and goats 
were loitering on their way home, 
notwithstanding the guttural solici- 
tations of Albanian shepherd boys. 
Even the dingy hovels of the peas- 
antry were made bright with the 
red and blue dresses of the women 
and the harsh clatter of many 
voices. At the gate of the outer 
wall of the chiftlik our host stood 
ready to receive us. It was, indeed, 
more of a fortress than a farmhouse. 
A long wall, furnished with small 
round towers, and pierced with 
luopholes, surrounded the dwelling. 
Towards the mountain, whence 
alone it could be assailed, the 
house had nothing but blank walls, 
loopholed at every storey. ll its 
windows, iron-barred, looked out 
on the valley, which the precipitous 
cliffs seemed absolutely to overhang. 
Thick walls of grey limestone, big 
rafters of - solid timber, staircases of 
stone, were so many indications of 
the warlike forethought which had 
resided at its construction. It 
had belonged of old to a Suliote 
chieftain, and had been burnt out 
in the wars of extermination which 
Ali Pasha fought against the fierce 
mountaineers of Suli; but he had 
himself rebuilt it, and after his fall 
it had passed, with the rest of his 
enormous possessions, to the Sul- 
tans, who had sold it to Djemal- 
ed-Din Agha’s father.’ The whole 
of the population had disappeared, 
either killed or in flight, but the 
new owners imported fresh labour- 
ers, Albanians from Konitza and 
Greeks from the plain of Yanina, 
and succeeded, in the course of 
time, in restoring some measure of 
prosperity to this desolated district. 
Fresh villages had sprung up ont of 





‘ the ruins of the old ones; 
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and our 
host, a younger son of Djemal-ed- 
Din Agha, who had been for fifteen 
years in charge of the property, told 
us with no small pride, which was not 
unwarranted, that he had now three 
hundred families on these estates. 
The young squire certainly did not 
look like the son of a wealthy land- 
owner who could count his reven- 
ues by thousands. His somewhat 

ged clothes, in spite of “their 
Frankish build, and more still, his 
hard rough hands and bronzed com- 
plexion, told us plainly enough 
what he himself repeated in words 
—‘“ I am a labourer amongst la- 
bourers ;” but there was still about 
him that unassuming dignity and 
quiet grace which are the distinc- 
tive features of a Mussulman gen- 
tleman. And as its master, so was 
the house. It was the home not of 
luxury, but of work. The large 
compact building was almost en- 
tirely devoted to the requirements 
of the farm. There were scarcely 
any outhouses, with the exception 
of a large roomy stable. Every- 
thing was stowed away in the cen- 
tral block; granaries, store-rooms, 
a large hall for the retainers, took 
up three-fourths of the available 
space, leaving only a small wing 
for the squire and his family, and 
the selamlik, or guests’ room. The 
latter was neither spacious nor lux- 
urious, its sole furniture consisting 
of a tattered carpet, and a long 
divan which ran round three sides 
of it and was covered with a faded 
chintz. But nature made up for 
these deficiencies by the’ glorious 
prospect which the windows com- 
manded over valley and mountain. 
Opposite to us was the massive 
ridge of Mount Olytzika, more 
naked and more precipitous even 
on this side than towards Dodona, 
while on its flanks the outline of 
the rugged range of Suli was cut 
out in sharply projected shadows. 
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Out of a deep depression in the 
chain, the silver streak of the 
Acheron could be seen rushing head- 
long into the deep valley beneath 
us, whence the blue smoke of many 
a hamlet rose in wreathed columns 
out of the evening mist. The sound 
of song and laughter from the 
courtyard in front of the house an- 
nounced the preparations for our din- 
ner. A huge fire of dried branches 
was blazing against the wall ; and by 
the side, just out of reach of flame 
and smoke, the customary sheep 
was being roasted on a wooden spit, 
flanked by two turkeys, impaled 
according to the same fashion. 
Three stalwart cooks superintend- 
ed the operation, while the rest of 
the retainers crouched about the 
court, watching with interested 
curiosity the preparations for the 
unwonted feast. Now and then 
one or other of them would spring 
forward to relieve one of the offi- 
ciating trio, who were themselves 
in no little danger of being roasted 
with their charge; but. the spit 
never ceased to revolve, keeping 
time with the rhythmical chant 
of the assembly. The glare of the 
fire played fitfully on their dark, 
sharply-cut faces and flowing hgir; 
it gleamed on the bright weapons 
which stuck out of their belts; it 
glowed on their grey cloaks and 
Justanellas, and cast grotesque sha- 
dows on the walls, to the great de- 
light of a deaf and dumb “ simple,” 
who vainly addressed them with 
eloquent gesticulations. He wasa 
cousin of the house, and its spoiled 
child; his wayward antics seemed 
to provoke rather reverence than 
laughter; for is it not written, 
“Blessed are the poor of spirit”? 
and did not Mohammed himself 
say, “Such as these ye shall treat 
like children: for verily they are 
God’s own children”? But the 
most interesting part of the dinner 
—viz., the preparing for it—was 
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terminated ; and after the tamer, if 
not less necessary, process of con- 
suming our substantial meal was 
over, mattresses and blankets were 
speedily produced, and we were 
left to our dreams, even before the 
fumes of the banquet had vanished 
from the walls of our apartment, 
The next morning we were again 
off betimes ; for we had a long and 
steep climb before us. We struck 
straight up the hills behind Ro- 
mano, and the goat-track which we 
followed soon became so precipit- 
ous that we were fain to dismount, 
and leave our horses to struggle as 
best they could over the slippery 
rocks of shelving limestone; nor 
were we able to ride any more that 
day. If the ascent was sharp, it 
was at least rapid; and after clam- 
bering for three hours over rugged 
cliffs, and through thick under- 
wood, we found ourselves on the 
sharp knife-like crest of Suli, nearly 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The western face of the chain look- 
ed even more precipitous than the 
slopes we had just scaled: there 
was scarcely the trace of a track to 
be seen—only the ruined homes of 
Kako-Suli, on a projecting ledge, 
some 2000 feet below us,—the 
long line of  castellated rocks 
overhanging the gorges of the 
Cocytus and the Acheron, which 
were once the strongholds of the 
Suliotes, and the Turkish fort, 
which still mounts guard over their 
ruins,—marked our destination. 
Whether we had missed the pro- 
per track, I know not; but as we 
scrambled down the steep ridge, 
and our horses and pack-animals 
stumbled, and tumbled, and groan- 
ed over the sharp rocks and treacher- 
ous brambles which concealed their 
pitfalls, I was forcibly brought to 
the conclusion that when Virgil 
wrote “ Facilis descensus Averni,” 
the poet delivered himself of an 
exceedingly misleading assertion. 


There weré, however, no bones 
broken ; and after a couple of hours 
of anything but facile descent, we 
were safely landed on the small 
mountain plateau where the “ ghost 
of freedom haunts” the silent ruins 
of ill-fated Suli. Dismantled, fire- 
scarred walls alone mark its once 
prosperous homesteads; but the 
terror of its name still lives in the 
popular legends. When I proposed 
to pitch our tents for the night 
amid its ruins, there was one cry of 
horror from guards and muleteers, 
“ Did I not know that every night 
the spirits of its last defenders hover 
about the air, making the dark hours 
hideous with wild war-songs and 
lamentations; and that no mortal 
can hear the fierce shriek with 
which they vanish at the first 
break of dawn, without dying? 
Had not old Dimitri, the miller, 
been wandering about the hills 
with scattered senses ever since 
the night when the storm drove 
him to take refuge under Suli’s 
accursed walls? Olmaz, Effendim / 
Olmaz! It cannot be!” There 
was no overcoming their stubborn 
fear; and so we made for the Turk- 
ish fort, where at least I could de- 
pend upon a hospitable reception. 
Alas! Mr. Gladstone’s policy had 
wrought its effects even in these 
secluded regions. At the gate of 
the castle, the captain in command 
of the 100 men who form its garri- 
son met us with deep protesta- 
tions of regret that, three days ago, 
he had received stringent orders 
from the military authorities, not 
te allow any strangers within the 
precincts of this fortress. ‘ We had 
a Bougourouldu from the Governor- 
general of Yanina. He was ready 
to kiss the Vali Pasha’s seal; but 
unfortunately he was an officer, 
and could only obey the orders of 
the military authorities. Orders 
were orders; and however pro- 
foundly pained to deny us ingress 
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into his own house, Olmaz, Effen- 
dim, Olmaz! Itcannot be!” How- 
ever, at the foot of the castle-hill 
there were two hovels, which we 
had passed on our way up, and 
where, we were told, there lived 
the descendants of the only Svliote 
family which had been spared from 
the national destruction ; and there 
we might hope to find food and 
shelter from the storm, which was 
already gathering about the Ridge 
of Lightning, as the highest ridge 
of Suli is called. But before re- 
tracing our steps, we had to perform 
our pilgrimage to the ruins of the 
fort where the last and most ter- 
rible scene of the Suliote tragedy 
was enacted. 

The Suliotes were a hardy race 
of Christian Albanian highlanders, 
who, by their warlike prowesses, 
maintained during the last cen- 
tury undisputed supremacy in these 
mountain fastnesses, and often car- 
ried terror down into the plains, 
as far as the sea on one side and 
the gates of Yanina on’ the other. 
Ali Pasha, the famous tyrant of 
Epirus, after breaking the power 
of the feudal chieftains of Albania, 
turned his might against the hand- 
ful of bold warrior peasants, whose 
very independence was in his eyes 
a sufficient offence. But for fifteen 
years they defied his attacks, and 
many a time was the proud Pasha 
compelled to fall back defeated 
from their inaccessible heights. 
Where brute force had failed, dip- 
lomacy in its most usual oriental 
form, viz., bribery, prevailed. George 
Botzaris, the most able and power- 
ful of the Suliote clfieftains, was 
bought over, and a fresh campaign, 
planned by the traitor himself, led 
slowly but surely to the final catas- 
trophe. Though the Suliotes were 
never numerous (at the zenith of 
their power they could not muster 
more than 3000 fighting men), the 
small highland plateau of Kako- 
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Suli was incapable of providing for 
their wants. Ali Pasha, instead of 
hurling his strength in vain assaults 
on their natural strongholds, simply 
blockaded them within the narrow 
limits of their barren mountain 
home. Cut off from the plains 
which they had been wont to harry 
at will, the Suliotes were reduced 
to the severest straits, and dis- 
affection began to make ravages 
amongst their ranks. The clan 
which held the northern key to 
their position deserted bodily to 
the enemy; and gold, which had 
laid the foundations of their fall, 
was once more used successfully by 
Ali Pasha to gain ingress into Kako- 
Suli. A certain Pylios Gusi intro- 
duced the Pasha’s troops under 
cover of the night into his house, 
and the next morning Kako-Suli 
was in their hands. Desperate, but 
undaunted, the Suliotes threw them- 
selves back upon their last retrench- 
ments. To prolong the resistance 
of the remainder, a large body of 
them cut their way through to 
Parga, and thence sought refuge in 
Greece, where they lived to pay off 
their vengeance tenfold on the Turks 
during the War of Independence. 
The last band of defenders held the 
fort where we were now standing: 
in front of them every coign of van- 
tage occupied by Ali’s victorious 
troops, behind them the sheer pre- 
cipices of the Acheron. Their posi- 
tion was hopeless; but the fierce 
eloquence of Samuel, the warrior 
monk, inflamed their heroism, and 
when the worst came to the worst 
they preferred destruction to sur- 
render. As the Pasha’s soldiery 
scaled the last Suliote stronghold, 
Samuel and his devoted band re- 
tired slowly before them, fighting 
inch by inch; and when the last 
retrenchment had been stormed by 
sheer weight of numbers, a fearful 
explosion involved in the same 
ruin both victors and vanquished. 
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Samuel had with his own hand laid 
the lighted match to the powder- 
magazine. ,Meanwhile the Suliote 
women had escaped on to the rocks 
which overhang the Acheron; and 
when the report of the explosion 
announced the findl disaster, it is 
told that they raised their voices in 
a last chant of desperate triumph, 
and taking their’ children in their 
arms, flung themselves headlong 
over the precipice into the dark 
waters of the River of Death. 

Seventy-seven years have passed 
since this awful tragedy was con- 
summated, and a few blackened 
vaults overgrown with wild moun- 
tain shrubs alone mark these scenes 
of woe. Solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. The shrill note of a bird 
of prey, or the harsh voice of the 
sentinel on the battlements of the 
Turkish fortress, alone disturbs the 
peace which nature sheds over the 
theatre of man’s worst as well as 
noblest deeds. The calm of even- 
ing rested on the wide and varied 
landscape unrolled before our eyes. 
To the left of the southern chain of 
Suli, which rose immediately op- 
posite to us, separated from the cen- 
tral ridge only by the deep chasm 
of the Acheron, lay the broad 
Ambracian Gulf backed by the dis- 
tant peaks of Acarnania, and to its 
right the placid waters of the Adri- 
atic, with Paxos and Antipaxos re- 
posing on their bosom. But behind 
us heavy storm-clouds had envelop- 
ed the higher ridge of Suli, and the 
muttering of thunder bade us hie 
back to our night’s quarters. 

Nor did these turn out so com- 
fortless as might have been expected 
from their external appearance ; and 
besides, was not the fact of sleeping 
under the roof of the last of the 
Suliotes worth some slight measure 
of discomfort? How they had man- 
aged to escape the destruction which 
had overtaken the rest of their race 
was a question to which I failed to 
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elicit a satisfactory reply. The three 
men who with their families tenanted 
the two small cabins, were the sons 
of two Snliote brothers who had 
borne a part in the tragical events 
of 1803, though what that part ex- 
actly was, they seemed either un- 
able or unwilling to tell. All they 
knew, they said, was that their 
fathers rendered a great service to 
Ali Pasha; and that when the final 
catastrophe came, their lives, and 
those of a few women and children 
who had sought refuge in their house, 
were spared by the conqueror. . They 
themselves had wedded their cousins, 
for Providence had kindly provided 
that each of the children of one of 
the original survivors could be mated 
with one of the other’s children, and 
the numerous offspring with which 
the various couples had already been 
blessed, allowed one to hope that the 
race might yet sprout up to new and 
vigorous life. Though remnants of 
the Suliotes are still to be found 
scattered about the Peloponnesus 
and other parts of the Hellenic 
kingdom, they have lost by inter- 
marriage with others that purity of 
breed which, it is said, enabled them 
to preserve down into modern times 
the perfect beauty of the Grecian 
type. And certainly both men and 
women in these humble hovels were 
worthy of their ancestors’ high re- 
nown; the men, tall and powerfully 
built, with strongly marked faces, 
in which the deep lines and weather- 
beaten complexion, and shaggy 
beards and long dishevelled hair, 
rather enhanced than marred the 
bold sharply defined features. The 
women, more worn even than the 
men by toil and hardships, still 
bore witness to their high descent ; 
and one young girl, who had only’ 
been recently married to the young- 
est of the three brothers, might 
well have stood for Milo’s Venus, 
whether you looked at the graceful 
athletic figure, the delicate joints 
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of hands and feet, the swelling 
bosom, the slope of the shoulders, 
and the small perfectly poised head, 
or at the classical features of the 
oval face. Nor were these charms 
anbecomingly set off by the peas- 
ant girl’s simple dress: a small red 
fez, secured by a plait of hair 
wound round it, and fastened 
with a silver pin;a bodice of 
coarse blue cloth trimmed with red 
embroidered work, and a_ short 
petticoat of the-same stuff, open 
down the front, but covered with a 
red apron, and leggings of quaint- 
coloured worsted down to the 
ankles. It was a curious group 
that gathered round the large blaz- 
ing hearth, while the wind and 
storm were beating against the 
mountain-side. In the corner an 
old woman in her dotage, the grand- 
aunt of the family, who had wit- 
nessed with her own eyes the days 
of the “ great trouble ;” beside her 
five small children, confused bundles 
of picturesque rags, with bright 
eager faces and curly heads; and 
crouching opposite to the fire,- while 
their wives stood spinning behind 
them, the three fierce-looking high- 
landers, whose eyes gleamed with 
‘the double light of the reflected 
flames and their own enthusiasm, as 
they recalled for the strangers’ ben- 
efit the memories of bygone times 
when their fathers were the lords 
of the soil which they now tilled 
as hired bondsmen: and when the 
wind howled more wildly, or the 
thunder crashed more loudly, they 
would stop for a moment to cross 
themselves devoutly, and mutter a 
prayer for the souls of the Suliotes 
“who were about.” Presently, 
when the storm lulled, all the 
* grown-up members of the family 
retired to the other cabin, where 
our guards and muleteers were 
warding off the “ghosts” by up- 
roarious song, and we were left to 
bare the room with the children and 
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the old crone, who never ceased all - 
through the night to moan when- 
ever a fresh gust of wind whistled 
through the rafters of the roof. 

In the morning the sky was once 
more bright and clear, and the big 
rain-drops on the trees and the 
brawling of the swollen torrents 
were the only signs left of the fury 
of the storm. A steep and slip- 
pery zigzag down the wooded slopes 
of the hill soon brought us to the 
dark ravine of the Acheron. The 
stream has carved itself a dee 
bed through the limestone an 
which, gleaming through its pel- 
lucid waters, imparts to them a 
peculiar whiteness. On either side 
lofty cliffs tower over the water- 
course,—on the one side the pre- 
cipice down which the Suliote 
women took their heroic leap into 
eternity, on the other the bulwarks 
of the southern range of Suli, 
which stretches away almost as far 
as Prevesa. Dark gnarled oaks 
growing out of every fissure in 
the rock, project their 7 
branches above the stream, an 
cast over it a gloom which even the 
rays of a vertical sun can scarcely 
dispel. A little further on another 
torrent descends from the northern 
hills of Suli, and the two rivers 
of Hell, mingling their accursed 
waters, disappear in a wild gorge 
whence we could hear the roaring 
of a distant waterfall. Our track’ 
lay over the wooded ridge above it, 
and for more than an hour we toiled 
painfully through a tangled forest 
of oaks, and ilex, and arbutus, and 
wild mulberry, twined and _inter- 
twined with countless wreaths of 
luxuriant creepers, and bright with 
the rich clusters of their berries :— 


“*. . . Arbuteos, foetus, montanaque 


Cornaque et in duris herentia mora. 

rubetis 

Et que deciderant patula Jovis arbore 
glandes.” 
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On emerging from this almost 
virgin forest we found ourselves on 
the brow of a cliff overhanging the 
plain. For beneath us the Acheron, 
issuing triumphantly from the preci- 
pices of Suli, flowed with majestic 
dignity across the lowlands towards 
the distant haven of Glykys Limen, 
where its waters sweeten the briny 
sea. Down the face of this cliff we 
now had to descend. The prospect 
was not inviting. | It was to all 
appearances a sheer wall of rock, 
with here and there a patch of 
brushwood or a mass of loose rubble 
clinging to its interstices. But our 
guide said it was the Sultan’s road, 


~ and people had travelled over it for 


generations, though, as he added 
in the same breath that he never 
recollected pack - horses having 
crossed the mountains of Suli, the 
latter statement somewhat detracted 
from the strength of his argument. 
We had, however, no option in the 
matter. So the zaptiehs’ clever 
ponies showed the way, jumping 
like goats from ledge to ledge; then 
our own horses were driven down; 
and behind them, at a safe distance 
to prevent collisions, the pack- 
animals slipped and slid and 
stumbled, a zaptieh or a muleteer 
clinging on desperately to their 
tails and thus acting as a kind of 
break,—and finally all the beasts 
were safely landed on a _ little 
plateau, beyond which the descent 
became less precipitous. Having 
watched the exciting operation from 
the top, we proceeded to rejoin our 
caravan; and though we too had 
often to transform ourselves tem- 
porarily from bipeds into quadru- 
peds, the mauvats pas was finally 
got over without accidents—but I 
shall always recollect that last bit of 
the descent from Suli as one of the 
most break-neck samples of Im- 
perial Ottoman roads which ever 
came within my varied experience 
of Eastern travel. 


Near the village of Ghlyky, which 
seems to have usurped the name of 
the ancient harbour at the mouth 
of the river, there are still some 
scattered ruins of the oracle where 
the Greeks in the time of Hero- 
dotus used to call upon departed 
spirits, and even to this day the 
gloomy gorge of the Acheron is 
associated in the legends of the 
Greek peasantry with the dark 
kingdom of the dead. Although 
it is only a day’s ride from Kako- 
Suli to Parga, we determined to 
break the journey in order to give 
our horses a rest after the feats of 
equilibrium they had been called 
upon to perform during the last 
two days ; and we took up our quar- 
ters in the large Albanian village 
of Turcopaluro, which is built on a 
slight eminence out of the marsh 
plain. Here my faith in my Greek 
friends of Yanina, who had assured 
me that south of the Kalamas there 
were no Albanian communities 
whom at least the bond of a com- 
mon tongue did not unite to Greece, 
was first shaken. My hosts up at 
Suli had spoken Greek as well as 
Albanian, and even knew Turkish, 
probably owing to their intercourse 
with the garrison of the fort. But 
here, was a village, and a Christian 
village, where, with the exception 
of the priest, not a soul either spoke 
or understood a word of anything 
but Albanian. Nor, if our Albanian 
servant’ could be trusted as an in- 
terpreter, had their sympathies any 
more affinity to Greece than their 
language. Their village was the 
property of an Albanian Mussulman 
Bey, who had never been near the 
place, and seemed to let his peas- 
antry do very much what they 
pleased. Most of them were armed ; 
and the pride with which they men- 
tioned that they were allowed to 
bear arms while the Greek peas- 
antry to the south were not, showed 
how vastly superior they considered 
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themselves to a race which could 
perhaps read and write, but could 
never fight. 

The road to Parga led over a suc- 
cession of low undulating hills cov- 
ered with the thick-set bushes of 
the prickly palluria, and there was 
nothing to relieve its monotony save 
the flocks and tents of a few Wal- 
lach winter settlements, until we 
reached the coast. Suddenly, as 
we arrived on the brow of a long 
ridge somewhat higher than the 
rest, the Adriatic came into view, 
its blue waters lapping lazily against 
the grey cliffs, while the land, slop- 
ing gently down towards them, was 
covered with well-tilled fields and 
groves of dark olive-trees. Close 
to a ruined old watch-tower stood 
a handsome new chiftlik belonging 
to Abeddin Pasha, the ex-Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, 
together with -his brothers, owns a 
large amount of property in the 
Albanian districts of Epirus. Grad- 
ually, as we approached Parga, the 
cultivation grew more and more 
luxuriant; the gnarled olive-trees, 
symmetrically planted and carefully 
laid out terraces, formed a thick 
forest on either side of the path; 
and when we debouched out of it 
on to the beach, we found ourselves 
in a small, almost land-locked bay, 
with the town of Parga immedi- 
ately facing us. A rocky island, 
which bears the ruins of a convent 
and of a fort, encloses the bay to 
the south. At the northern ex- 
tremity of its outlet a lofty promon- 
tory, crowned by the Turkish cita- 
del, projects into the sea; while the 
town, backed on all sides by green 
orchards, runs up the slopes of the 
amphitheatre of wooded hills which 
protect it from the chill blasts of 
the north and east. Parga has 
had a checkered history. It was 
the last of the Venetian settlements 
on the coast of Albania, and passed, 
with the other possessions of the 
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republic, into the hands of France 
when Napoleon discrowned the 
Queen of the Seas. An inscrip- 
tion on the guard-house of the 
small island-fort—“ Pour la de- 
fence (sic) de la patrie, 1808 ”— 
still recalls the memory of the 
French garrison which at that time 
held it. In 1814 the British squad- 
ron which was blockading Corfu 
landed an expedition on the coast, 
which, with the connivance of the 
inhabitants, secured the fortress by 
a bold coup demain. But it was 
fated to be an evil hour for the 
Pargiotes when the British flag re- 
placed the tricolor on the battle- 
ments of their citadel. While di- 
plomacy was busy in remodelling 
the map of Europe at the Congress 
of Vienna, the little seaport on the 
coast of Albania seems to have 
escaped the memory of the British 
statesman; and when Turkey, in- 
voking the silence of treaties with 
regard to Parga, claimed its restitu- 
tion as forming part of the main- 
land possessions which were to be 
restored to her, King George’s Gov- 


. ernment could find no answer but 


compliance; and the Governor of 
the Ionian Islands received orders 
to withdraw the garrison and hand 
over the ill-fated town to its most 
inveterate foe, Ali Pasha, the tyrant 
of Yanina and the destroyer of Suli. 
No words of mine can render more 
vividly than Sir A. Alison’s account, 
the pathetic circumstances which 
accompanied its surrender. 


‘¢ When it was rumoured, after the 
Treaty of 1815, that Parga was to be 
ceded to the Turks, the inhabitants 
testified the utmost alarm, and, justly 
apprehensive of the consequences of 
being ceded to the Sultan’s dreaded 
satrap, they made an urgent applica- 
tion to the British officer in command 
of the garrison, who, by order of Sir 
Thomas Maitland, then governor of 
the Ionian Islands, returned an answer 
in which he pledged himself that the 
place should not be yielded until the 
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property of those who might choose 
to emigrate should be paid for, and 
they themselves be transported to the 
Ionian Islands. An estimate was then 
made out of the property of the inha- 
bitants, which was found to amount 
in value to nearly £500,000, and the 
inhabitants were individually brought 
up before the Governor and interro- 
gated whether they would remain or 
emigrate; but they unanimously re- 
turned for answer that ‘they were re- 
solved to abandon their country rather 
than stay in it with dishonour, and 
that they would disinter and carry 
with them the bones of their fore- 
fathers.’ Commissioners had been 
appointed to fix the amount of the 
compensation which was to be awarded 
by the Turkish Government to such 
of the inhabitants of Parga as chose to 
emigrate; but they, as might have 
been expected, differed widely as to 
its amount, and in the end not more 
than a third of the real value was 
awarded. Meanwhile, Ali Pasha, 
little accustomed to have his demands 
thwarted, and impatient of delay, re- 
peatedly threatened to assault the 
town and reunite it to his pashalic 
without paying one farthing of the 
stipulated indemnity. At length, in 
June 1819, the compensation was fixed 
at £142,425, and Sir Frederic Adam 
gave notice to the inhabitants that he 
was ready to provide for their embar- 
kation. The scene which ensued was 
of the most heartrending description, 
and forcibly recalled the correspond- 
ing events in ancient times, of which 
the genius of antiquity has left such 
moving pictures. As soon as the no- 
tice was given, every family marched 
solemnly out of its dwelling without 
tears or lamentation; and the men, 
te ag by their priests and followed 

y their sons, proceeded to the sepul- 
chres of their fathers, and silently un- 
earthed and collected their remains, 
which they put upon a huge pile of 
wood which they had previously col- 
lected in front of one of their churches. 
They then took their arms in their 
hands, and, setting fire to the pile, 
stood motionless and silent around it 
till the whole was consumed. During 
this melancholy ceremony, some of 
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Ali’s troops, impatient for possession, 
approached the gates of the town, 
upon which a deputation of the citi- 
zens was sent to inform the English 
governor that if a single infidel was 
admitted before the remains of their 
ancestors were secured from profana- 
tion, and themselves with their fami- 
lies safely embarked, they would 
instantly put to death their wives and 
children, and die with their arms in 
their hands, after having taken a 
bloody revenge on those who had 
bought and sold their country. The 
remonstrance was successful; the 
march of the Mussulmans was ar- 
rested, the pile burnt out, and the 
people embarked in silence with their 
wives and children.” * 


For many years after these tra- 
gical events, Parga was a wilderness 
—even its conquerors were afraid 
to settle in its desolate houses, 
haunted by the ghosts of the past. 
But when the war of independence 
drove many of the Mussulman in- 
habitants out of the Morea, the 
Turkish Government gave the re- 
fugees grants of land about Parga, 
and gradually the new colonists 
were joined by people from the 
interior who were attracted by the 
fertility of the soil, and some even 
of the families who had emigrated 
to the Ionian Islands were at last 
induced to return to their former 
homes. Nowadays there are scarce- 
ly any traces left of that romantic 
episode in the history of Parga, save 
the English broad-arrow on some of 
the guns of the citadel. The popu- 
lation, which is composed in almost 
equal parts of Mussulmans and 
Christians, lives in good-tempered 
amity. Trade is prosperous; and 
though nature has denied Parga 
the one thing which would have 
made it entirely blessed—viz., a 
harbour—small Greek and Italian 
craft run into its sheltered bay, 
and convey the fragrant fruits of 
its lemon and orange groves, and 





* Alison’s History of Europe, 1815-1852. 
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its plenteous cargoes of olives, to 
Paxos, whence the Austrian steam- 
ers carry them to Trieste and Brin- 
disi, and the markets of central and 
southern Europe. Among the pro- 
duce of Parga there is one special- 
ity which is held in high estima- 
tion by the Polish Jews: it is a 
species of sweet lemon which is 
prepared and candied in a peculiar 
way for their markets, and so great 
is the demand for it at the time of 
the Passover feasts, that, when the 
crop is deficient, it commands the 
most fabulous prices. Its flavour 
is perhaps more delicate than that 
of other species, but I confess I was 
unable to discover what peculiar 
excellency it possessed. 

The castle is a picturesque Vene- 
tian fortress with straggling walls 
running up the hillside, but can 
scarcely possess at the present day 
any strategical value. I was, how- 
ever, able to judge of it only from 
the outside, as here again the officer 
in command met me with the same 
non possumus as at Suli. By a 
strange coincidence, he too had re- 
ceived afew days before stringent 
orders from Yanina not to allow any 
travellers within the walls of his 
stronghold. 

From Parga I determined to visit 
the mountain district of the Tcha- 
mouria—a region almost exclusive- 
ly held by Mussulman Albanians, 
and where the information I had 
received at Yanina left me little 
doubt that a strong and genuine 
agitation was in progress against 
Greek annexation. Bidding fare- 
well to the bright little town of 
Parga, we turned once more into 
the thick groves of olive-trees which 
we had crossed on our way from 
Suli; but about three-quarters of 
an hour from the shore, we struck 
northwards ever the hills, and soon 
found ourselves once more among 
bleak and rugged uplands. A nar- 
row defile between limestone rocks 
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leads into the plain of Margariti, a 
fertile table-land locked in on all 
sides by hills, which is the heart of 
the Tchamouria, though on most 
maps the latter name is given toa 
district south of the Acheron, be- 
tween that river and Prevesa. The 
mistake is much the same as if 
geographers applied the name of 
British Isles exclusively to the 
Channel Islands. The limits of 
the Albanian-speaking districts of 
Epirus south of the Kalamas may 
be roughly defined as follows :— 
Starting from the Kalamas near the 
sharp bend which that river takes 
to the north at the foot of Mount 
Lubinitza, they follow the crest of 
the amphitheatrical range of Suli 
as far as the gorge of the Acheron. 
In that neighbourhood,: probably 
owing to the influence which the 
Suliote tribe at one time enjoyed, 
they drop over to the east into the 
valley of the Luro, and follow its 
basin as far as the peninsula on 
which Prevesa is situated, where 
the Greek element resumes its pre- 
ponderancy. Within these outer 
limits of the Albanian tongue the 
Greek element is not unrepresented ; 
and in some places, as about Par- 
amythia, for instance, it predomi- 
nates ; but, on the whole, the above- 
defined region may be looked upon 
as essentially Albanian. In this, 
again, there is an inner triangle 
which is purely Albanian—viz., 
that which lies between the sea 
and the Kalamas on the one hand, 
and the waters of the Vuvo on the 
other. With the exception of 
Parga and one or two small ham- 
lets along the shore, and a few 
Greek chiftgis on Albanian estates, 
the inhabitants ‘of this country are 
pure Tchamis—a name which, not- 
withstanding Von MHahn’s more 
elaborate interpretation, I am in- 
clined to derive simply from the 
ancient appellation of the Kalamas, . 
the Thyamis, on both banks of 
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which stream the Albanian tribe 
of the Tchamis, itself a subdivi- 
sion of the Tosks, has been settled 
from times immemorial. From the 
mountain fastnesses which enclose 
this inner triangle, the Tchamis 
spread out and extended their in- 
fluence east and south; and the 
name of Tchamouria, which is espe- 
cially applied to the southernmost 
Albanian settlements in Epirus, 
was probably given to that district 
by themselves as an emphatic 
monument of their supremacy ; but 
it cannot belong less rightfully to 
the centre, where they hold undi- 
vided sway. 

The slopes of the hills which 
surrounded the oblong plateau, at 
the southern extremity of which 
we were now standing, were dotted 
about with numerous villages, and 
on the eastern side the slender 
minarets of Margariti were con- 
spicuous amidst masses of green 
foliage and the square flat roofs of 
massive fortress-like houses. Mar- 
gariti is the capital of the district, 
though it is scarcely larger than 
Mazaraki, the highest houses of 
which could be descried above an 
intervening spur at the northern 
end of the valley. An hour's ride 
along the foot of the eastern hills 
brought us right up to Margariti. 
Our visit proved to be singularly 
well-timed, for Pasha, the Gov- 
ernor of , himself one of the 
most active promoters of the League 
in Epirus, had arrived on the pre- 
ceding day to superintend the en- 
rolment of the Redifs, or first ban 
of the reserves, who had just been 
called under arms. Moreover, it 
was the first day of Bairam, and 
the whole population had turned 
out in holiday attire to celebrate 
this doubly auspicious occasion. 
Groups of tall, handsome moun- 
taineers, decked out in clean fusta- 
nellas and gorgeous embroidered 
jackets, were loitering about the 
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streets; and their proud bearing, 
more even than the weapons which 
bristled in their belts, showed 
clearly that we were among an 
eminently warlike race. The ar- 
rival of two foreigners only added 
to the excitement which was visible 
in every face; and we were soon 
surrounded by _ self - constituted 
guides, who volunteered to lead us 
to the Pasha’s residence. As we 
were already old acquaintances, our 
reception was most cordial. Quar- 
ters were soon found for us in one 
of the few Christian houses of the 
place; and we received a pressing 
invitation to be present at a great 
demonstration which was to come 
off on the following day at Maza- 
raki. 

While our Christian host was 
preparing the evening banquet, we 
strolled about the quaint little 
town, which counts nearly 4000 
inhabitants, of which only a small 
fraction are Christians. It is built 
in an amphitheatre formed by two 
spurs which project out of the 
main ridge westwards into the plain. _ 
The principal portion of the town— 
i.e., the bazaars and the houses of 
the lower classes—lies in the hollow, 
while the residences of the wealth- 
ier citizens and beys occupy the 
hill-slopes. The summit of the 
steep bluff to the south is crowned 
by an imposing castle, built by Ali 
Pasha to check the bold mountain- 
eers, whom he never succeeded in 
completely subduing. The grey 
walls of the solid stone houses, 
square and massive, would form a 
somewhat monotonous ensemble, 
were they not relieved by the 
luxuriant and varied tints of pop- 
lar, chestnut, and walnut trees, 
and the picturesque domes and 
minarets of the mosques. The 
bazaars were closed on account of 
the festival; but as there is no local 
industry in this district, they were 
scarcely likely to present any fea- 
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tures of special interest, for the 
wants of the people whom they 
apply are of the simplest order. 

hen we returned to our quarters, 
there was, however, alas! no sup- 
per ready. An Eastern host woul 
rather keep his guests starving than 
serve them a modest but hasty 
meal, which would not, in his 
opinion, do credit to his hospitality. 
But coffee and cigarettes, and cigar- 
ettes and raki, combined with the 
 aargp yey of Mr. Triantaphilos 
imself, helped to while away the 
time. Although a Christian and a 
Greek, and in a town where the 
Mussulman Albanian element was 
supreme, Mr. Triantaphilos seemed 
to have little to complain of, either 
for himself or his community. His 
leanings towards Hellenism were 
eminently Platonic, his chief anx- 
iety appearing to be lest a war 
should invalidate his contracts with 
the Government; while, on the 
other hand, he seemed convinced 
that the Greeks could never make 
him more than he already was— 
viz., a member of the Municipal 
‘ Council,—a proud position, upon 
which he did not fail to lay proper 
stress. At length the repast ap- 
peared, and it certainly justified 
the long waiting. Besides the in- 
evitable sheep, fowls, turkeys, geese 

assed successively through the in- 
defatigable carver’s fingers; I say 
fingers advisedly—for though knives 
and forks were provided for the 
European guests, mine host evi- 
dently never dreamed that they 
could be used for the purpose of 
carving. 

The first part of the programme 
the next day was to attend the 
Pasha’s levee. In the corner of a 
large and lofty room, the only 
adornment of which consisted in 
the brilliant carpets which lined 
three-quarters of the floor, and the 
delicate woodwork of the panels 
and painted ceiling, his Excellen- 
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cy squatted more Turcorum on a 
heap of rugs, we took up our 
places beside him, and soon saw 
apparently the whole male popula- 
tion of Margariti defile before us,— 

Imaums and Kadis with green tur- 
bans and flowing kaftans, Ulemas 
with white turbans, and Albanians 
of every rank and class, differenti- 
ated only by the fulness of their 
starched petticoats, the brilliancy 
of their jackets, and the gorgeous- 
ness of their belts, into which dag- 
gers and pistols were stuck with 
indiscriminate profusion. But to 
detect the rank of every visitor, it 
was only necessary to watch the 
Pasha. Himself an Albanian of 
these parts, and the owner of large 
estates in the Tchamouria, he was 
evidently versed in the jealous rules 
of local etiquette, and according 
to the standing of every guest he 
modified his greeting, now saluting 
them only with a faint motion of 
the hand to heart, lips, and fore- 
head, now rising on one knee to 
perform the salutation, now on 
both, and now again standing full 
upright to welcome some personage 
of transcendent distinction. The 
code of etiquette is rigid in all parts 
of the East, but nowhere more so 
than in Albania. The reason for 
this is not far to seek—it lies in 
the fundamental constitution of 
Albanian society. It is a society 
made up of castes. In Northern 
Albania, where clan distinctions 
are more strongly. marked, espe- 
cially among the Christian tribes, 
the distinction of castes has been 
slightly overshadowed by the more 
obvious features of the clan system ; 
but it exists throughout Albania, 
and is pre-eminent among the Tcha- 
mis. The highest of these castes 
is that of. the warriors, who are 
at the same time the landowners; 
next to them rank the artisans and 
traders; then the shepherds; and 
lastly the husbandmen. At the 
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first blush it might appear that this 
classification was arbitrary, as there 
are many among the smaller arm- 
bearing landowners who till their 
own soil, while others combine 
trading with farming; and among 
the shepherds and the husband- 
men the larger majority also carry 
arms, and are only too prone to lay 
aside the crook or the plough in fa- 
vour of the rifle or the lance. But 
this objection is merely superficial. 
Every man’s caste is determined by 
his chief avocation. The warrior- 
landlord does not cease to be the 
warrior-landlord because he takes a 
share in the labours of his peasantry 
or sells the produce of his estates ; 
but the artisan and the shepherd 
and the husbandman do not rise 
out of their respective castes because 
they are always ready to follow their 
leaders on the war-path. The chief 
proofs that this rigid distinction 
exists are furnished by the two un- 
disputed facts that professions in 
Albania are hereditary, and that 
marriage is limited almost exclu- 
sively between families of the same 
profession. The landowner’s sons 
inherit his estates; if he have no 
male issue, his eldest daughter’s 
husband, or, if female issue also 
fail, then the next male of kin. 
The artisan’s son is an artisan, and 
so on. No Albanian would ever 
think of changing his own calling 
or of bringing his children up to 
another calling than his own. In 
like manner with regard to mar- 
riages. A squire’s son marries a 
squire’s daughter; he would no 
more wed an artisan’s, than an arti- 
san would give his daughter to a 
shepherd or a tiller of the sail. The 
line is sharply defined ; none would 
ever dream of overstepping it. It 
has been thus drawn for ages, and in 
the Albanian’s eyes it requires no 
other sanction. These four castes 
may crystallise into different social 
masses according to local custom. 
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In the north and centre, especially 
among the Christian Albanians, the 
clan formation prevails; in other 
a Rp Scutari, Elbassan, and 

erat, for instance—small confeder- 
acies have formed themselves around 
the large towns which rule them 
through their landed aristocracy ; in 
the south, with which we are more 
especially concerned, the Albanians 
group themselves around the lead- 
ing families, their relations with 
those families resembling sometimes 
those of feudal retainers, sometimes 
those of Roman clients. But what- 
ever the social agglomerate may be, 
those four distinct factors invariably 
enter into its composition. The 
same hard and fast laws which 
govern the relations of the castes 
with each other within the social 
group which they compose, equally 
govern their relations with the cor- 
responding castes of other groups. 
Though as a rule there is little inti- 
mate intercourse between the dif- 
ferent groups, still there is nothing 
to prevent a shepherd of the north 
marrying a shepherd’s daughter of 
the south; but it would be just as 
unbecoming for a squire from Scu- 
tari to wed an artisan’s daughter 
from the Tchamouria, as to contract 
a mésalliance in his own native 
town. It is on the universality of 
these caste distinctions throughout 
Albania, that the leaders of the 
Albanian movement found their 
hopes of welding the nation into 
a single homogeneous mass. The 
grouping of clans, confederacies, 
and families (families in the more 
comprehensive sense of the word, 
including retainers and clients), is, 
according to them, a mere adventi- 
tious and secondary formation. The 
elementary formation upon which 
the whole social structure rests, is 
the division of castes, and that is 
common to all Albania. 

The levee ended, we mounted 
our horses and rode over the plain, 
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rounding the spur which is pro- 
jected into it from the western 
ridge of hills, towards Mazaraki, 
where a great gathering of the 
Tchamis had been convoked. The 
careful cultivation of the soil, and 
the number of villages clustering 
on the slopes of the mountains, 
showed how populous this district 
is. Most of the notables of Mar- 
gariti accompanied the Pasha, 
mounted on every variety of horse 
and mule; even the modest donke 
was not unrepresented in the canal 
cade, which glittered in the sun- 
shine with the rainbow tints of 
oriental dress. Some hundred bold 
mountaineers on foot careered mer- 
rily in front of us, uttering wild 
war-whoops, and discharging in the 
air their bell-mouthed pistols and 
ancient matchlocks with intermin- 
able barrels. After a couple of 
hours’ smart riding, we reached the 
meadow where the demonstration 
was to take place. It was indeed 
a striking spectacle. Not less than 
2000 Albanians had responded to 
the call. As we took up our places 
on the carpets which had been 
spread for the Pasha’s party under 
the shadowing branches of an olive- 
grove which fringed two sides of 
the meadow, the whole assemblage 
rose to their feet and saluted their 
leader with a long low shout. The 
scene was one of surpassing solem- 
nity. The picturesque groups of 
mountaineers, their red caps and 
white fustanellas contrasting with 
the green meadow, their strange 
uncouth weapons gleaming in the 
sunshine, the grey houses of Maza- 
raki nestling among trees on the 
slopes of the western hills, the 
wooded heights behind them, and 
in the background distant ranges 
of blue mountains rising tier above 
tier against the brilliant sky. Our 
host rose in response to the acclam- 
ations of the meeting, no longer the 
stolid Turkish Pasha, but the en- 
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thusiastic patriot ; and as the winged 
words flew from his lips, he seemed 
to breathe his very soul into the 
assembled multitude, until, when 
the closing sentence fell upon them, 
every man took it up and repeated 
it with the full power of two thou- 
sand healthy lungs, “ Long live the 
autonomy of Albania!” Then came a 
striking incident. Among the moun- 
taineers gathered on the meadow, 
there were many who belonged to 
villages and families between whom 
there existed ancient feuds. Sol- 
emnly these bitter foes of yesterday 
walked up towards the Pasha and 
bound themselves over, with the 
kiss of peace, to abjure their quar- 
rels for evermore, in view of the 
national peril. Such a thing has 
never been seen, the Pasha told me, 
within the memory of man. “ And 
look there,” he added, pointing 
to a small knot of mountaineers— 
“those are Christians. Hitherto 
they have always held aloof from 
their Mussulman neighbours, but 
to-day they have come unsolicited 
to join in the common demonstra- 
tion. There are not many Chris- 
tians in the Tchamouria, but when 
arms are distributed, I shall give 
them with the same confidence to 
Boutro (Peter) as to Ahmed. For, 
mind you, it is not with those old - 
matchlocks that they can fight the 
Greeks, however brave and fearless 
they may be. The gist of my 
speech was that the nation was in 
danger, and that I had come to 
supply them with arms and organ- 
ise their resistance, that they might 
defend the liberties of a united and 
independent Albania.” 

In the evening we were the 
Pasha’s guests, and after supper he 
entered at great length into the 
scope and signification of the Al- 
banian movement, and fully con- 
firmed what I had gathered of its 
bearing from the members of the 
League in Yanina. In Europe it 
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was the habit to denounce the 
League as the mere docile instru- 
ment of Turkish hostility towards 
Greece. The Albanians, however, 
were neither hostile to Greece nor 
slaves to Turkey. They did not 
forget that many of their own kith 
and kin had bled for Greece during 
the war of independence, and that 
at the present day the King of 
Greece counted 200,000 Albanians 
among his subjects. Nor did even 
the Mussulimans, who were bound to 
Turkey by the bond of a common 
religion, forget that it was only by 
dint of fighting that their fathers 
and forefathers had conquered from 
the Sultans the privileges which 
they were still allowed to enjoy. 
They claimed at the present day, 
when the voice of every nationality 
in the East was being heard, that 
theirs also should be listened to. 
They were determined not to allow 
themselves to be absorbed either by 
Greece or by Turkey. The watch- 
word of the hour was the provinces 
of the Balkans for the nationalities 
of the Balkans, and the Albanians 
had taken it up in order to assert 
the right of the Albanians to Al- 
bania. If Greece refused to recog- 
nise that right, so much the worse 
for Greece. If Turkey refused to 
acknowledge it, so much the worse 
for Turkey. Nature had been a 
stern mother to Albania, but she 
had at least given the Albanians 
stout hearts and strong sinews to 
fight their own battles, and those 
were in future the only battles 
which they would fight. The Tcha- 
mis south of the Kalamas were a 
small and insignificant tribe, four 
or five times outnumbered by the 
Greeks of Southern Epirus, and it 
might be contended that so trifling 
a minority had no claim to a hearing 
in the settlement of the destinies 
of that province. But they had 
the most sacred of duties to fulfil. 
They were placed as sentinels on 
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the southern outposts of Albania, 
and they were bound to defend 
with the last drop of their blood 
the post of honour and of peril 
which nature had intrusted to 
them. They had no rancorous 
animosity towards Hellenism. On 
the contrary, they had in many 
ways felt its influence for good. 
They owed to it much of the little 
education they possessed. But 
they were not disposed to sacrifice 
their birthright to the ambition of 
Athenian politicians. Let Greece 
treat with them on a footing of 
equality, and there was nothing to 
prevent an intimate union between 
the two nations. But they were 
not prepared to exchange the rule 
of Constantinople for that of 
Athens, and the measure of lib- 
erty which they enjoyed under 
the Sultan’s sovereignty for the 
incubus of Greek centralisation. 
To prevent such a consummation, 
they relied not only on their own 
arms, and on those of the Albanians 
north of the Kalamas whose essen- 
tial interests were equally at stake 
with their own, but on the justice 
of Europe. It was no religious 
fanaticism against their Christian 
neighbours which inspired the 
movement, but their strong na-. 
tional sentiment, which, in Alba- 
nia alone, almost of all countries 
in the East, was more powerful 
than sectarian prejudices. The 
Tchamis had the reputation of 
being the most fanatical among 
Moslem Albanians. Religion sat, 
perhaps, more lightly on the Mus- 
sulmans of northern and central 
Albania; but the Tchamis were 
Albanians first, and only in the sec- 
ond place followers of the Prophet. 
Albania was determined to vindi- 
cate her right to independence 
against all comers, and no religi- 
ous considerations would restrain 
the Tchamis from joining in the 
struggle for the common cause, 
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whatever faith its adversaries might 
profess. The European statesmen 
of all parties have repeatedly stated 
that their policy is directed solely 
towards the protection of the popu- 
lations of the East without reference 
to creed distinctions. How can they 
refuse to listen to the Albanians, 
who claim a hearing, not as Chris- 
tians or as Mussulmans, but on the 
ground of a nationality common to 
both? 

These are the leading ideas which 
appear to inspire the present move- 
ment, and which I have heard out 
of every Albanian’s mouth, now 
couched in stronger, and now in 
more guarded terms, according to 
the speaker’s position or character. 
Its prospects, and the turn which 
it is likely to take, depend upon 
the attitude of the Turkish and 
Greek Governments _ respectively 
towards it. The Greeks do not yet 
appear to have appreciated the im- 
mense value of the support which 
they might obtain from Albania by 
the simple recognition of its rights, 
and by renouncing vain dreams of 
annexation. On the other hand, the 
Porte scarcely seems to have realised 
on what a slender basis its rule in 
Albania rests. To encourage and 
strengthen the League for momen- 
tary objects, it has gradually with- 
drawn its military and administra- 
tive hold on the Albanian provinces 
of the empire. It has handed over 
all the public offices and adminis- 
trative posts to Albanians; and the 
troops who garrison the country, 
with the exception of those’ under 
Dervish Pasha at Scutari, are Al- 
banian Nizams and Redifs. On the 
day when Greek advances or Turk- 
ish stubbornness induce the League 
to give the word of command, the 
officials and the troops throughout 
Albania will throw off the Stam- 
boulina and the Turkish uniform, 
and appear as what they are, not- 
withstanding the disguise they wear 
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to-day—the servants not of the 
Porte, but of the League. 

The slanting rays of the sun had 
just reached the straggling houses 
of Mazaraki, embowered in pleasant 
masses of green foliage, as we took 
leave on the following morning of 
the Albanian Pasha, and turned our 
horses’ heads towards the northern 
mouth of the valley. It was a de- 
lightful ride in the crisp autumnal 
morning, up hill and down dale, past 
cheerful villages and luxuriant plan- 
tations of olive and of walnut, to 
the small port of Gomenitza. The 
extensive ruins of a Venetian fort 
bear witness to its past. As to its 
present not much can be said, ex- 
cept that nature has faveured it with 
a most lovely position. It lies at 
the head of a deep bay, enclosed by 
green and wooded heights, above 
which tower the mountains of Al- 
bania; and on the western horizon, 
out of the blue waters of the Adri- 
atic, the cliffs and hills of Corfu 
rise in bold relief against the sky. 
Here I chartered a small barque to 
convey me across to Corfu; and as 
the coasts of Albania slowly receded 
in the gloaming, it was with a heavy 
heart 1 bade farewell to a country 
whose inhabitants had won my 
regard more quickly by their manly 
bearing, their brave hearts, their 
ready wits, and their straightfor- 
ward speech, than any other race I 
had met with in the East since I left 
the Druses of the Syrian Hauran. 


P. S.—Eight weeks have elapsed 
since the above was written, and 
already the Albanian movement has 
assumed proportions which must 
add a fresh element of anxiety 
to the threatening position of 
affairs in the Balkan peninsula. 
The surrender of Dulcigno, and the 


‘apparent collapse of the vaunted 


Albanian resistance, seemed at one 
time to justify the sceptics who 
derided the movement as a mere 
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hollow farce prompted from the 
Palace of Yeldiz. But those who 
looked further than the mere sur- 
face were not at a loss to account 
for the change which at that time 
came over the counsels of the 
League. The energy of Dervish 
Pasha, and the large forces under 
his command, contributed doubt- 
less in some measure to discourage 
resistance. The real key to the 
enigma must, however, be sought 
elsewhere. Towards that period 
it became known throughout Al- 
bania that, even at the time when 
the naval demonstration was being 
put on the boards, some of the 
European Powers, and notably the 
Power who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in organising the demonstra- 
tion, had proposed equally to exer- 
cise pressure on the Porte in order 
to obtain for Albania some form of 
autonomous government. It there- 
fore became apparent to the leaders 
of the League that, notwithstanding 
Turkish denunciations, the opinion 
of Europe was not so essentially 
hostile to the Albanians as they 
had been led to believe; and they 
resolved to modify accordingly their 
own attitude with regard to the 
cession of territory demanded by 
the Powers. They consented re- 
luctantly and provisionally to the 
surrender of Dulcigno. But the 
bitterness which they had hitherto 
entertained towards Europe was 
turned into a new channel. The 
rejection by the Sultan of the final 
demand for autonomy propounded 
by the general meeting of the 
Skipetars at Dibra, the treacherous 
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arrest of Prink Bib Doda and Hodo 
Pasha, and other high-handed mea- 
sures of Dervish Pasha, finally 
destroyed all hopes of a compro- 
mise between the League and the 
Porte. Already the whole of north- 
eastern Albania has thrown off its 
allegiance to the Sultan; the Turk- 
ish functionaries have been driven 
out of Uskub, Kossova, Prizrend; 
the mountaineers are gathering in 
their thousands around the stand- 
ard of Ali Pasha of Goussinieh. 
The haughty refusal of the Arghyro- 
castro league to furnish the Redifs 
demanded by the Pasha of Yanina, 
stating that Albania henceforth re- 
quired her sons to fight her own 
battles, and had no longer blood to 
spare for mercenary work, shows 
the prevalence of the same inde- 
pendent spirit among the southern 
Albanians. Though hitherto they 
have not openly hoisted the stan- 
dard of rebellion, their delegates 
have taken their seats in the gener- 
al Council of the League which now 
governs the country from Prizrend, 
and, if they are still restrained from 
more energetic action, it is only 
by the menace of Greek invasion. 
Should the position there be al- 
tered, either by diplomatic nego- 
tiations or by friendly advances on 
the part of the Hellenic Govern- 
ment, the Tchamis will be free to 
cast in their lot unreservedly with 
the national party; and from’ the 
shores of the Ambracian Gulf to the 
Montenegrin border the Albanians 
will be seen united in the vindica- 
tion of their rights. 
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ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS: 


BY ONE WHO HAS PERSONATED THEM. 


II.—DESBEMONA. , 


BRYNTYSILIO, NEAR LLANGOLLEN, NortH WALES, 


** My fai? warrior.” 


Yes, my dear friend, I will try 
to gratify your wish, that I should 
put before you in words the Desde- 
mona that was in my heart and 
mind in the days when I was first 
called to embody her upon the 
stage. It was among my earliest 
efforts, and I was then a very 
young girl; but she had been long 
for me a creature into whose life I 
had entered with a passionate sym- 
pathy, which I cannot even now 
recall without emotion. In the 
gallery of heroes and _ heroines 
which my young imagination had 
fitted up for my daily and nightly 
reyeries, Desdemona filled a prom- 
inent place. How could it be 
otherwise? A being so bright, 
so pure, so unselfish, generous, 
courageous,—so devoted in her 
love, so unconquerable in her faith 
to her “kind lord,” even while 
dying by his hand; and all this 
beauty of body and mind blasted 
by the machinations of a soulless 
villain, who “out of her own 
goodness” made the net that en- 
meshed her too credulous husband, 
and her absolutely guileless self! 

The manner, too, of her death 
increased her hold upon my we 
= Owing, I suppose, 

elicate health and the wea tee 
of my heart, the fear of being 
smothered haunted me continually. 
The very thought of being in a 
crowd, of any pressure near me, 
would fill me with terror. I would 
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*O, she was heavenly true!” 


give up any delight rather than 
face it. Thus it was that, because 
of this favourite terror of my own, 
the manner of Desdemona’s death 
had a fearful significance for me. 
That she should, in the midst of 
this frightful death-agony, be able 
not only to forgive her torturer, but 
to keep her love for him unchanged, 
was a height of nobleness surpass- 
ing that of all the knights and 
heroes I had ever read of. Hers, 
too, was “the pang without the 
palm.” Juliet, Cordelia, Imogen, 
Hermione, sufferers as they were, had 
no such suffering as hers. For hers 
was the supreme anguish of dying, 
while the one in whose regard she 
desired to stand highest believed 
her tainted and impure! To a 
loving, noble woman, what fate 
could be more terrible than this! 
Of course I did not know in 
those days that Desdemona is 
usually considered a merely ami- 
able, simple, yielding creature, 
and is also generally so repre- 
sented on the stage. This is 
the last idea that would have en- 
tered my mind. To me she was 
in all things worthy to be a hero’s 
bride, and deserving the highest 
love, reverence, and gratitude from 
the noble Moor. “Gentle” she 
was, no doubt (the strong are 
naturally gentle),—and Othello in 
one place calls her so. But he 
uses the epithet in the Italian and 
old English sense, implying that 
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union of nobility of person and of 
disposition which speaks in an un- 
conscious grace of movement and 
of outward look. This was what 
I imagine was in Wordsworth’s 
mind when speaking of “ the gentle 
lady married to the Moor;” and 
when he discoursed on that favourite 
theme, on which, he says, “ right 
voluble I am,” I can fancy that he 
drew his heroine in much the same 
lines as those in which she presented 
herself to my young imagination. I 
cannot think he would have singled 
her out in his famous sonnet as he 
does, had he not thought her as 
brave as she was generous, as high 
of heart as she was sweet of nature, 
or had he regarded her as a soft, 
insipid, plastic creature, ready to-do 
any one’s bidding, and take placidly 
any ill-usage from mere weakness 
and general characterless docility. 
Oh no! Such creatures do not 
win the love of the purest and 
noblest, and the attachment and 
admiration of all. 

It was well for me that I never saw 
Desdemona, or indeed any of Shakes- 
peare’s heroines, on the stage, be- 
fore I had to impersonate them my- 
self. I was thus hampered by no 
traditions, and my ideals were not 
interfered with by recollections of 
what others had done. I struggled, 
as best I could, to give expression 
to the characters, as I had thought 
them out for myself, looking only 
at the text, and ignoring all com- 
mentators and critics, for they per- 
plexed but did not help me. Crude 
and imperfect as my conceptions 
were—and no one found this out 
sooner than myself, as time and 
experience widened them—yet they 
seemed to make themselves felt by 
my audiences, who, to my surprise 
and delight, were always most kind 
and indulgent to me. 

Very often I meet people now 
who tell me they saw my frst per- 
formances, and speak of them as 
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though they were great things. 
(You ask me to talk of myself, so 
you see I do.) They were better 
satisfied than I was, because I knew 
that I could do far better with en- 
couragement and practice. 

But ah, how my heart ached 
when the critics flung great names 
at me! A Siddons, an O’Neill,— 
what could I know of them? How 
they thought about my heroines— 
for they were mine, a part of me— 
I could not tell. Did they look 
at them with the same eyes, think 
the same thoughts.about them, as 
I did? No one could tell me that. 
I was only told with what grand 
effect one spoke certain lines, how 
another looked and sobbed and 
fainted in a certain situation. 
Fortunately for me, the critics then, 
as now, did not all agree. I was 
not allowed to see newspapers ; but 
somehow unkind criticisms are sure 
to find their way through one 
channel or another, and to make 
their barb felt. A critic, to do 
good, and give a lesson worth 
learning, should find out first what 
is good—for no work worth speak- 
ing of at all can be without some 
good—and then the faults can be 
told and listened to in a proper and 
patient spirit. 

Happily, however, I found not 
a few who did not daunt me with 
tales of my predecessors, but en- 
couraged me to persevere in my 
own course, to trust to my own con- 
ceptions, and to believe that these 
would work out a more adequate 
expression as I gained a greater 
mastery of my art. Among such, my 
Desdemona was peculiarly welcomed 
as rescuing the character, as I was 
told, out of the commonplace, and 
lifting her into her true position in 
the tragedy. This view was especi- 
ally pressed upon me by Mr. Elton, 
the gentleman who acted Brabantio, 
—an excellent actor in Mr. Mac- 
ready’s picked company, who, alas ! 
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was drowned in a shipwreck a year 
or two later. He told me that my 
Desdemona was a new creation for 
him ; that, to use his own phrase,— 
and I remember it well,—it restored 
the balance of the play by giving 
her character its due weight in the 
action, and thus for the first time 
was the chiaroscuro of the tragedy, 
as he said, seen by him. Words 
no less encouraging fell from Mr. 
Macready, my Othello. He .told 
me my brightness and gaiety in the 
happy early scenes at Cyprus helped 
him greatly, and that, when sadder, 
I was not lachrymose; and, above 
all, that I added intensity to the 
last act by “being so difficult to 
kill.” Indeed I felt that last scene 
as if it were a very struggle for my 
own life. I would not die with 
my honour tarnished, without the 
chance of disabusing my husband’s 
mind of the vile thoughts that tore 
it. I felt for him as well as for 
myself, for I knew what remorse 
and misery would overwhelm him 
when he should come to know how 
cruelly he had wronged me; and 
therefore I threw into my remon- 
strance all the powers of passionate 
appeal that I could command. 

I recall with gratitude the com- 
fort and instruction for which I 
was indebted to my good friend 
Brabantio,—my “cruel father,” as 
I used to call him. He was the 
kindest and gentlest of men; 
thoroughly well read, of fine tastes, 
and an accomplished rather than a 
powerful actor. It seems but yes- 
terday that I sat by his side in 
the green-room at the reading of 
Robert Browning’s beautiful drama, 
“The Blot in the Scutcheon.” As 
a rule, Mr. Macready always read 
the new plays. But owing, I sup- 
pose, to some press of business, the 
task was intrusted on this occasion 
to the head prompter,—a clever man 
in his way, but wholly unfitted to 
bring out, or even to understand, Mr. 
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Browning’s meaning. Consequent- 
ly, the delicate subtle lines were 
twisted, perverted, and sometimes 
even made ridiculous in his hands, 
My “cruel father” was a warm 
admirer of the poet. He sat writh- 
ing and indignant, and tried. by 
gentle asides to make me see the 
real meaning of the verse. But 
somehow the mischief proved ir- 
reparable, for a few of the actors 
during the rehearsals chose to con- 
tinue to misunderstand the text, 
and never took the interest in the 
play which they must have done 
had Mr. Macready read it,—for he 
had great power as a reader. I 
always thought it was chiefly be- 
cause of this contretemps that a play, 
so thoroughly dramatic, failed, de- 
spite its painful story, to make the 
great success which was justly its 
due. 

Kind Mr. Elton! In those cold, 
cheerless, wintry days, his saluta- 
tion was always the same: “ Well, 
how does Spring Morning?” And 
if my eyes and heart were heavy 
from having heard my faults too 
harshly censured, he would say— 
noticing, I suppose, my depressed 
manner,—‘“So April showers have 
been falling!” When I asked him 
to watch and check my faults, 
he positively refused, saying, “I 
heard already too much of them. 
I must remember I was passing 
through my novitiate—not, like 
most others, before a provincial, 
but before a London audience, and 
that I must expect to have much 
to learn. But if I kept always 
thinking of myself and my short- 
comings, I should spoil my style, 
the charm of which was my self- 
forgetfulness and power of identify- 
ing myself with the character I was 
acting. How was I to be a real 
Jaliet or Desdemona if I had my 
defects uppermost in my mind? 
I must trust to their falling awa 
from me by practice in my art.” 
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He was the more tender, I can now 
see, partly in consequence of my 
extreme sensitiveness and my dis- 
satisfaction with my own efforts, 
and partly from seeing too strong a 
disposition in Mr. Macready to take 
exception to everything I did which 
was not exactly in accordance with 
his own notions. “ My dear, you are 
entirely wrong in this conception,” 
was a phrase constantly in his 
mouth. The young girl was ex- 
pected to take the same view as 
the ripe artist,— of great experi- 
ence, no doubt, but also of con- 
firmed habits, and one whose strong 
masculine mind had in it but little 
of the feminine element. I be- 
lieved in him, and could not act 
by his side without being moved 
and influenced by his intense earn- 
estness and power. I tried hard to 
do what he advised—too much so; 
for, perhaps you remember, I was 
accused of having caught his man- 
ner and expression? It was almost 
impossible to do otherwise, consider- 
ing the many hours one had to pass 
under his direction. Rehearsals 
began at ten in the morning, and 
usually went on until three or 
four. In the revival of an old, or 
the bringing out of a new play, 
these rehearsals were continued 
daily for three weeks at least, some- 
times four. 

Still, unflinching disciplinarian 
as he was, Mr. Macready was not 
always stern. He could joke, and 
had “pretty things to say” upon 
occasion. I always tried to be 
punctual; but I had to drive three 
miles to the .theatre—a distance 
which, if I had acted the previous 
night, I found rather trying in the 
early winter mornings. I remember 
well one morning when I was a little 
late, I found that I had been already 
“called” for the stage. On reaching 
it, I made my apologies, but said 
that if they looked’ at the time they 
would find I was but ten minutes 
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after the hour, and I understood that 
ten minutes’ grace was always given. 
“ Ah,” said Mr. Macready, turning 
gravely to me, “not to you! We 
all agree that you do not require it: 
you have enough already.” In the 
general laugh I was of course for- 
given. Then with all his sternness, 
how tender-hearted he was when 
illness was present! All knew, 
that for the great exertion of the 
lungs in this my first girlhood nature 
revenged herself by inflicting on me 
a cough which harassed and dis- 
tressed me night and day. Often, 
often has Mr. Macready said to me, 
“My poor child, your cough goes 
to my heart. How I wish I could 
spare you!” And when at last, 
after my third winter, I had to 
give up and go to a milder climate 
for a year, he never omitted writ- 
ing to me every week, advising me 
what books to read; and encourag- 
ing and expecting me to write and 
give him my criticisms upon them; 
sending me news of the theatre ; and, 
best of all, bidding me get well soon, 
as I was greatly asked for and missed, 
and he could not revive or bring 
forward certain plays without my 
help. This was my only drop of 
comfort ; for, despite the love and 
care of a dear friend who left her 
home to tend and watch over me, 
it was a weary time this banish- 
ment—this separation from the art 
which: was all in all to me; for from 
it I had derived almost my only 
happiness in a hitherto lonely, little- 
cared-for life. I could not but see, 
too; that my friends did not expect 
I should grow better. I do not 
think I very much cared. By the 
very young I believe life is not 
highly prized. But oh, the inac- 
tion, the enforced care and thought 
for myself, the wearing cough by 
night, the sameness of the dreary 
days! Had my life not been just 
before so different, so full of work, 
of imaginative excitement, doubt- 
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less my spirits would not have 
sunk so low. But happily, the 
dreary winter and trying spring 
gave way at last to summer: sum- 
mer and youth triumphed over my 
illness, and before another winter 
I was well again. 

I have wandered far from my 
text. ‘Old memories, they cling, 
they cling!” But as my thoughts 
travel back to these well-remem- 
bered days, and the 


** Manche liebe Schatten steigen auf,” 


of which Goethe speaks, my pen 
runs on with a freedom which I 
feel sure your friendship will for- 
give. You see with encouragement 
how conceited and “ self- imbued” 
I can become. 

Now let me go back to Desde- 
mona, as I dreamed of her in those 
days, and as I think of her still. 
As in the case of Ophelia and 
Portia, so her mother has obviously 
been long dead before Shakespeare 
takes up ‘the story. Desdemona 
only once alludes to her mother, 
and that is in her hour of deepest 
bewilderment and sorrow ; then she 
simply says, “My mother had a 
maid called Barbara,” whose lover 
had “proved mad, and did forsake 
her.” Like Portia, she was a 
noble Venetian lady, but there 
was a whole world of differ- 
ence between their homes and 
their bringing up. No proud in- 
dulgent father watched the training 
of Desdemona’s youth, and studied 
the progress of her heart and mind. 
-Absorbed in state affairs, he seems 
to have been at no pains to read 
his daughter’s nature, to engage 
her affections or her confidence. 
Thus, a creature, loving, generous, 
imaginative, was thrown back upon 
herself, and left to dream over a 
acters more noble, and lives more 
checkered with adventure, than 
those she was in the habit of see- 
ing in her father’s luxurious home. 
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Making so small a part of her 
father’s life, and missing the. love, 
or the display of it, which would 
have been so precious to her, she 
finds her happiness in dreams of 
worth more exalted than any she has 
seen, but which she has heard and 
read of in the poets and romancers 
of her own and other times. Su- 
preme mistress of her father’s house, 
she receives his guests, dispenses 
his hospitalities; and, except that 
she has never felt the assurance of 
that father’s love, she yet “hath 
felt no age nor known no sorrow,” 
and is “a child to chiding.” 

Her father finds her obedient 
to his every wish, a most dili- 
gent mistress of his house affairs, 
—“a maiden never bold;” of 
“spirit still and quiet.” - He never 
thinks of the depths that may lie 
under this unruffled surface—not 
only hidden from his sight, but 
unknown to his: child herself. He 
has found her “opposite to mar- 
riage” with the “curled darlings” 
of Venice, who had solicited her. 
As these have never moved her 
quiet because deep nature, her love 
for what he imagines “she feared 
to look on is, to his thinking, 
“against all rules of nature,” and 
could only be brought about “ by 
spells and medicines bought of 
mountebanks.” The enchantment, 
the witchcraft with which love fills 
the heart, Brabantio has never felt 
or believed in. All must be magic 
which is not customary. 

Shakespeare carefully shows, in 
Desdemona’s address to the Senate, 
how matters stood between her 
father and herself. ‘Do you know 
in all this noble company,” he asks 
her, “where most you owe obe- 
dience?’ Obedience, observe, not 
affection. And what is her reply! 
Not that of a shrinking, timid girl, 
but that of a thoughtful woman; 
one whose mind and heart went 
with her love, whose courage is as 
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at and as high as she thinks the 
object of it worthy,—ready to meet 
the consequences, and, above all, to 
transfer to her own shoulders from. 
Othello’s, the blame of her abduc- 
tion. 


“That I did love the Moor to live with 


him, 
My downright violence and storm of 
es 


ortun 
May trumpet to the world; 
And to his honours, and his valiant 


Png eal a 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate.” 


Of her father she says he “is the 
lord of duty.” To him she is bound 
for “life and education;” these 
teach her “how to respect him.” 
Just as he has not asked, so nota 
word does she say about love and 
affection towards him. He is 
silenced. She owns freely all she 
owes him for “life and education.” 
Up to the time of her marriage he 
is first;—she owes and pays him 
all obedience, all respect. 


‘** But here’s my husband; 
And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord.” 


From all we see of Desdemona’s 
readiness to give more than is ex- 
pected from her of love and ser- 
yice, even to those who had much 
slighter claims upon her, I cannot 
think she would have been wanting 
in these to her father, had he not 
chilled her girlhood’s natural de- 
monstrations of affection. There is 
a kind of proud forwardness in some 
natures which, even while loving 
dearly, will yet hold aloof from, 
keep at a distance, the objects of 
their love. They claim asa right 
that which will not grow without 
some care and fostering, some re- 
sponsive look, some tender words. 

It is hardly conceivable that 
Brabantio should not have been 
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proud of this daughter, of whose 
beauty and fascination: he must 
have heard all tongues speak in 
praise. What pains has not Shake- 
speare taken to tell us over and 
over again what this gracious crea- 
ture was! As she moved among 
her father’s guests in his palace 
halls, or flashed in her gondola 
along the canals of Venice, what 
admiring eyes must have followed 
her! Of her serene grace and 
womanly gentleness Brabantio’s 
words have informed us. Cassio, 
the gentleman and scholar of high 
blood and breeding, speaks of her 
as 
“A maid 

That paragons description and wild fame.” 


When she lands in Cyprus it is 


‘* The riches of the ship is come on shore.” 


High as Othello stands in his re- 
gard, yet she is above even him in 
excellence. She is “our great cap- 
tain’s captain.” Though dead to be- 
lief in all human excellence, even 
Iago is not blind either to her virtues 
or her beauty. Although to Roderi- 
go he calls her “ a super-subtle Ven- 
etian,” yet to Cassio he says, “She 
is of so free, so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposition, she holds it 
a vice in her goodness not to do 
more than is requested.” But if 
she is¥such as this to the general 
eye, what is she to Othello’s? To 
him she is “ the cunning’st pattern 
of excelling nature.” “The world 
hath not a sweeter creature.” And 
then her sweet womanly graces! 
“So delicate with her needle: an 
admirable musician: -O she will 
sing the savageness out of a bear; 
of so high and plenteous wit and 
invention! And then of so gentle 
a condition!” She is pictured to 
us, in short, as possessed of every 
quality which could lay hold of a 
hero’s heart, and bring joy into his 
home. 


~ 
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“ey a could make me such another 
wor 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite 

Td not have sold her for it!" . ” 


What imagination would not 
kindle at the images thus set be- 
fore it! Who would be content to 
see in this exquisite woman, as so 
many do, only a pretty piece of 
yielding amiability ! 

As with Imogen, so with Desde- 
mona, Shakespeare has, in the pas- 
sages cited, and in many others 
throughout the play, taken infinite 
pains to show how these his favour- 
ite heroines excelled in every ac- 
complishment,—how the grace, the 
purity, the dignity of their minds 
gave added charm to the fascina- 
tion of their beauty and their 
manners. And this woman, this 
“divine Desdemona,” whose mind 
has been fed, as in those stirring 
times of war it was sure to be, with 
“tales of high emprise and chiv- 
alry,” and whose heart is ready for 
the inspiring touch which was to 
kindle it,—is placed by her father 
under the influence which was above 
all others likely to captivate her 
fancy,—that of the great general, 
of Moorish but royal blood, whose 
name was in every mouth, on whose 
valour and generalship the State 
had leant, and was leaning still, as 
its chief stay. Long before she saw 
Othello, Desdemona must have pic- 
tured to herself this remarkable man, 
about whose almost fabulous his- 
tory the world’s talk had been so 
loud, and whose valorous deeds 
were in every mouth. How dull 
must Brabantio have been, when 
he so oft invited the great hero of 
the day to his house! If he found 
pleasure in “ questioning” the story 
of Othello’s life, why did he not 
cast a thought upon the still 
greater charm that story might 
have for his daughter’s ear? Dull 
and blind indeed must the old 
man have been, not to see that the 
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blunt soldier tells it “o’er and 
o’er” because of the sweet listener 
at his side; not to see how quickly, 
when called away by house affairs, 
she steals back, sinking quietly 
into her seat so as not to interrupt 
the tale. The tremor in Desde- 
mona’s manner, which her father 
mistook for fear, had quite another 
origin. She felt frightened, not at 
Othello, but at herself,—at the 
novel, bewildering, absorbing feel- 
ing that, hour by-hour, was over- 
mastering her. 

The rapt attention—the eager, 
tender eyes,—often suffused with 
tears,—when Othello spoke of “ be- 
ing taken by the insolent foe, and 
sold to slavery,”—the parted lips 
and ‘shortened breath,—if these 
were noted by Brabantio, it would 
seem that he thought of them as 
of no more moment than if his 
daughter had been listening to 
some skilled itmprovisatore. That 
her being could be moved, her 
heart touched, by this stranger to 
her race and country,— 


‘*The extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere,” 


as Roderigo calls him, whose com- 
plexion was like “the shadowed 
livery .of the burnished sun”— 
would never cross his mind. He 
would as soon have thought of her 
being attracted by her torch-bearer 
or her gondolier as by one whom 


-he classes with “bond slaves and 


ans.” 

This wide difference of feeling 
could not have existed between 
father and child had there been 
any living sympathy between them. 
He would have foreseen the danger 
of exposing a girl dawning into 
womanhood, of sensibilities so deep, 
to such an unusual fascination, and 
she would have turned to him 
when she found herself in danger 
of being overmastered by a feeling, 
the indulgence in which might 
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wreck his peace or her own. But 
the father, who is only the “lord 
of duty,” has established no claim 
apon her heart; and that heart, 
hitherto untouched, is stolen from 
her during these long interviews, 
insensibly but for ever. 

We are not to think that all this 
happens suddenly. The father is 
not surprised into losing his child. 
If he has been deceived, it is by 
himself, and not by her. Othello 
speaks of having “some nine moons 
wasted ” away from the tented field. 
Many of these may have been 
passed in Venice. Much time, 
therefore, may have flitted happily 
away in these interrupted recitals, 
before Othello found “ good means 
to draw” from Desdemona 


‘* A prayer of earnest heart 
That he would all his pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something 


heard, 
But not intentively.” 
. 


When the story has been told 
rom first to last, she gives him 
“for his pains a world of sighs.” 


‘Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful; 

he wished she had not heard it. Yet 
she wished 

That Heaven had made her such a man,” 


so noble, so self-devoting, so grand- 
Jy-enduring,—so altogether spotless 
and heroic. Here comes out the 
warrior spirit which I have ascribed 
to her,—the power of kindling, of 
understanding and rising up te 
heroic deeds. We feel, even apart 
from Othello’s words and her own 
subsequent avowal, that “ her heart’s 
subdued even to the very quality” 
of her lord. Thenceforth she is his 
own, in war or peace, in life and 
death, for evermore. The accident 
of the difference in Othello’s com- 
plexion, which operates against him 
in other eyes, endears him to hers. 
It touches her generosity. “I saw 
Othello’s visage in his mind,” and 
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“to his honours and his valiant 
parts” she consecrates her soul and 
fortunes from that moment. 

Thus, under his very eyes, was 
Brabantio’s daughter wooed and 
won; for he does not venture to 
gainsay this, after Othello has de- 
livered his “round unvarnished 
tale” to the Venetian Council. 
But his very blindness—indiffer- 
ence it could not be—must have 
shown the lovers the impossibil- 
ity of gaining his consent to their 
union. 

Thus did the “maiden never 
bold” take courage to leave her 
father’s home, and give herself in 
marriage to the Moor. She has 
also the true, quiet courage, when 
sent for to the Senate-house, to 
appeal directly to the Duke, beg- 
ging him to hear her story, and 
to let her find a “charter in his 
voice to assist her simpleness.” 
When her “unfolding” is ended, 
there is but one feeling in the 
Council—to “let her will have free 
way.” The Duke, in bidding “ good- 
night to every one,” adds to Bra- 


bantio— 

** And, noble signior, 
If virtue no delighted beauty. lack, 
= —— is far more fair than 


The first senator says, “ Adieu, 
brave Moor; use Desdemona well.” 
Then does Brabantio let out the 
cold malignity of his natural dis- 
position—the unforgiving cruelty 
which he keeps to the last, so that 
it may sting and wound more 
surely,— 


** Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to 
see; 

She has deceived her father, and may 
thee.” , 


Othello responds, “ My life upon 
her faith |” 

How vain, how futile are his 
words! Desdemona never forgot 
them. But how was it. with Othello ? 
Although at the time cast aside, 
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defied, yet they struck home as 
they were intended; and with such 
a listener as Iago, intent, as we 
know beforehand, on revenge, and 
caring not by what means he brings 
it about, Brabantio puts the weapon 
into his hands, whieh, adroitly 
wielded by this subtle fiend, leads 
on to the fearful climax—“ the 
tragic loading” of Desdemona’s 
bed! These fatal words open up 
to him the whole devilish scheme 
on which the play turns, and he 
closes the scene saying— 


“T have it; "tis engender’d. Hell and 


nigh t 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the 
world’s light!” 


Well might Othello say, “ My 
life upon her faith!” How vali- 
antly has she—his few hours’ wife 
—stood by him before these haughty 
senators and her much-dreaded 
father! how surprised him with 
delight, begging, this delicately- 
nurtured lady, to be allowed to 
share with him the hardships and 
perils of the impending campaign 
—to live with him in the tented 
field! Had she been one who 
loved her ease and pleasure, such 
an one as Iago chooses to describe 
Venetian women in general to have 
been, was she likely to make such 
a request? Who cannot see that 
the woman was of the true heroic 
mould—fearless as she was gentle ? 
At the time her request appears to 
have gone to Othello’s heart,—to 
have moved him to endless grati- 
tude, as well it might. When 
they met at Cyprus, the first 
words on his lips are, “Oh, my 
fair warrior!” The phrase, doubt- 
less, afterwards became a favourite 
one with them; and it is touching 
to find Desdemona using it, after 
Othello’s to her incomprehensible 
frenzy concerning the handkerchief, 
when she rebukes herself for her 
momentary harsh thought of him— 
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** Beshrew me much, Emilia, 
I was, unhandsome warrior as I ‘am, 


But now f his unkindness with my soul; 
But now | find [ had suborn’d the wit- 
And] he’s indicted falsely.” 


“My life upon her faith!” 
Yes, whatever these words were 
for Othello, they were ever dear 
to her, believing, as she does 
almost to the last, that her noble 
Moor’s love and trust were as 
absolute as her own. In this her - 
very innocence and loyalty to her 
husband, and to his friend Michael 
Cassio, Tago finds the easy means 
to accomplish his fiendish purpose. 

It is the highest tribute to Des- 
demona that she alone is unbe- 
guiled by Iago’s subtlety. Othello, 
Roderigo, Cassio, Emilia, he plays 
upon them all,—uses them, gets 
them within his fatal grasp,— 
makes of them his tools or his 
dupes,—leads them on blindly to 
their own undoing. Not so Des- 
demona. 

‘*Oh, she was innocent! 
And to be innocent is nature's wisdom! 


Oh, surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes. 
Is that fine sense, which to the pure in 
eart, 


By mere oppugnancy of their own good- 
ness, 
Reveals the approach of evil!” 


Iago, conscious of this, makes 
no attempt to deceive her. His 
victim she may be, but he feels 
she will never be his dupe. After 
the first meeting in Cyprus, he 
appears never to have come into 
contact with her, until she sends 
for him, to see if he can throw 
light upon the unaccountable 
change that has come over her 
husband. Had he dared to ap- 
proach her with the faintest sug- 
gestion that Othello was untrue, 
she would have treated him as 
Nina Sforza, another noble Vene- 
tian lady, treated a similar traducer 
in Zouch Troughton’s fine modern 


tragedy which bears her name :— 
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“ My Doria false! 
Oh, I could strike thee, liar!” 


Except to illustrate the truth 
that no man knows himself, I 
marvel why Shakespeare makes 
Othello speak of himself as “ not 
easily jealous.” It seems to me 
that the spark scarcely touches 
the tinder before it is aflame. A 
few words dropped by the tempter 
take hold of him even when his 
happiness is at the fullest; when 
he has just parted from Desdemona 
in a transport of content, which 
finds vent in the words— 


“Excellent wench! Perdition catch my 


soul, 

But I do love thee! And when I love 
thee not, 

Chaos is come again!” 


Chaos has come! An artfully 
muttered “Indeed!”—a question 
about Cassio’s previous acquaint- 
ance with his wife, and his suspicion 
is at once aroused. Othello in- 


sists upon knowing Iago’s “ think- 


ings,” on wringing from him the 
meanings of his “stops,” gives ad- 
mission to the idea that he may 
be wronged; and when Iago, by 
way of seeming warning, bids him 
beware of “jealousy,” you see, 
from his agonised exclamation, 
“Oh misery!” that the word has 


sunk into the very depths of his. 


being. All the love, all the de- 
voted self-sacrifice of Desdemona, 
all sense of what is due to her and 
to himself, are forgotten. He suffers 
Iago to remind him of her father’s 
parting words, and so to pour his 
envenomed slime upon this fair 
creature, to whom he owes se 
much, that her name and fame 
can never again in life show fair 
in his eyes. 


“She’s gone; I am abused, and my re- 
Must be to loathe her.” 


And thus, because of the foul 
words, the vile suggestion of this 
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base Machiavellian trickster, the. 
life of these two noble beings is. 
turned from paradise to hell, and, 
there is no more peace nor joy for- 
either of them. 

Othello is right, when he says of 
Iago that he 


"aa all qualities, with a learned 
rit, 
Of baeeen dealings.” 


But that -he should think him 
“honest,” this is the marvel. Nor 
less marvel is it, that knowing him 
to be but a “rough soldier,” and, 
as Iago says of himself, by nature 
apt “to spy into abuses,” and to 
“shape things that are not,” he can 
allow him, even distantly, to ap- 
proach the sanctuary of his wife’s 
virtue. Men, as we know, may 
possess all manly gifts, and ve’ as 
decorous and moral in their conduct 
as need be, yet, through some de- 
fect of nature or of training, or of 
both, may be quite incapable of con- 
ceiving the noblest qualities of 
womanhood. To understand these, 
there must be some sympathy, some 
affinity. Therefore os might be 
in a sense “honest,” yet totally 
unfit to speak or be listened to on 
such a whieh Had Othello been 
really the “noble Moor,” as “true 
of mind” as Desdemona théught 
him, he would, at the lightest 
aspersion of his wife, have recoiled 
from Iago as from a serpent. He 
would have crushed the insolent 
traducer and his vile suggestions 
beneath his heel in bitterest con- 
tempt. 

“Not easily jealous”! Of all 
men, Othello had cause not to be 
jealous. Capable as he had proved 
himself of admiring Desdemona’s 
trustful, reverential love, of appre- 
ciating her graceful, playful fond- 
ness—new as it was to him, and 
touching, as it did, chords which 
had never vibrated during a life 
spent hitherto among men in the 

Z 
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rough scenes of war, his senses fas- 
cinated by her beauty, as his mind 
was by the purity and sympathy 
of hers—how could he fall away 
from his allegiance so soon? Was 
such a woman as Desdemona likely 
to become untrue because he had 
not a fair skin and silky manners? 
“She had eyes, and chose me!” 
Or why should he think he had 
been displaced in her affections by 
Cassio? Cassio was obviously an 
older friend of Desdemona than 
himself,—a welcome visitor at Bra- 
bantio’s house; for in their wooing 
he “ went between them very oft.” 
He makes no secret of his admira- 
tion of Desdemona; and we may 
be sure that, had she shown him 
ithe slightest favour, he would have 
‘been among her suitors. But no. 
All’ his advantages of person, of 
mind and manners, had given him 
no hold even upon her faney. His 
best recommendation to her had 
been, that he was ever eloquent in 
Othello’s praise. 
“What! Michael Cassio, 
That came a-wooing with you, and so 
many a time 

When I lave spoke of you dispraisingiy, 
Hath ta’en your part!” 

As if she had ever spoken of him 
dispraisingly,—except, perhaps, for 
the pleasure of having her ears 
filled with his praises by one who 
“had known him long”! Yet not 


a thought of this crosses Othello’s 
mind ; and he leaps at once to the 
conclusion that both the tried friend 
and the wife who had forsworn for 
his sake “country, credit, every- 


thing,” were false to him. And 
this he does upon the mere sugges- 
tion of a villain whom he absurdly 
believes to be “of exceeding hon- 
esty.” Truly had Iago gauged him 
when he said— 

“The Moor is of a free and o 
— men honest that 
Aint wites tentesty bs led by the new 
Asassesare!” . 


m nature, 
it seem to 
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Bat Iago could neither see nor feel 
that his nature, free and open as it 
might be, lacked that true nobil- 
ity which, being itself incapable 
of baseness, is resolutely closed to 
innuendoes against those it loves, 
Alas the while! But for this fatal 
defect, how could Othello have fallen 
so easy a prey to his malignant 
tempter,—how could he have ¢ome 
so readily to believe that he had 
been discarded there, where, as he 
says, he had “garner’d up his 
heart ”— 


“Where either I must live or have no 
6; 
The fountain from the which my current 
runs. 
Or else dries up”? 


We feel with him when he’ ex- 
claims, “Oh, the pity of it, the 
pity of it!” but we feel, too, that 
had he but possessed some of Des- 
demona’s loyalty, some grains of 
common-sense, all l[ago’s snares 
might have been set for him in 
vain. 

For, after all, Iago, as I have 
said, seems to me but a poor trick- 
ster at the best. He acts from the 
basest motives, and works by arti- 
fices the shallowest as well as the 
most vile,—artifices liable to be 
upset at any moment by the merest 
casualty. He hates Othello mor- 
tally for having, as he thinks, un- 
fairly kept him out of his lieuten- 
ancy. If Othello erred in this, his 
injustice is paid for by a fearful 
penalty. Iago’s jealousy of Othello 
with his wife is but one of those 
conscious sacrifices to what he him- 
self calls the “divinity of hell,” 
which he resorts to as juggles with 
his own conscience. He hates 
Cassio for the same cause, and for 
supplanting him in his office. He 
hates his wife, as such creatures 
hate the wives that have “ outlived 
their liking.” He is brutish in 
mind as, when he dare be, he is in 
manners, and he is as sordid as he 
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is vindictive—using Roderigo, that 
“poor trash of Venice,” as a sponge 
to squeeze ducats from. Above all, 
he hates Desdemona, because she is 
impervious to his arts. Cunning 
as he is, yet he is in hourly terror 
that the net he has woven to en- 
snare others may enmesh himself. 
One word of frank explanation be- 
tween Othello and Desdemona, a 
whisper from Emilia that the hand- 
kerchief was given by herself to her 
husband, a hint from Roderigo to 
Desdemona of the lies with which 
Iago has fooled him,—and all his 
fine-spun web would have fallen to 
pieces. He knows this well, and 
sees no way of escape but in the 
murder of his dupes. Roderigo 
and Cassio must be “removed,” 
and the Moor goaded on to murder 
his wife. To murder her,—and 
how? Othello would have made 
her death swift and easy by poison. 
But this is not torture enough to 
satisfy Iago. “Strangle her in her 
bed—even the bed she hath con- 
taminated !” When we think of 
all that has gone before—when 
with this suggestion still recent 
on his lips, we see him afterwards 
by the side of Desdemona, sum- 
moned by her in her trouble, as 
her “ good friend,” we feel inclined 
to echo his own words, “There is 
no such man; it is impossible.” 
Iago has wit enough to see some 
of the good qualities of his victims, 
and, judging of other men by him- 
self—for he knows no other stan- 
dard—he acts with full reliance on 
the vices and the weaknesses of man- 
kind. But he has not wit enough 
to see that he is playing a game in 
which he must lose in the end, for 
all the odds are against the chance 
of his victims being swept away so 
completely, that his villany can never 
come to light. I see no grandeur 
in a “ demi-devil ” of this type; and 
I think the judgment misplaced 
which can find it if his expressed 
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determination to answer no ques- 
tions, even upon the rack. He had 
already said too much in his garru- 
lous boast of having tricked his 
victims by dropping Desdemona’s 
handkerchief in Cassio’s chamber. 
A cleverer villain would have held 
his peace. Woeful indeed it is, 
that a creature so despicable should 
have power to hurt Othello’s mind 
past curing, to drag it down into 
the very mire,—that he should 
have made him think base thoughts, 
and stain his soul so deeply that 
no years of penitential grief could 
wash it clean again. History 
has not on record such another 
inhuman villain. In my young 
dreams I never could quite decide 
into which of the circles of the 
Inferno he should be cast; even 
the worst seemed too good for 
him. 

Is not my view of both Othello 
and Iago borne out by the brief, 
sad story, that rushes on so swiftly 
to its ghastly climax? We see 
little of the blissful life which 
Othello and Desdemona lived after 
their happy union as married lovers 
at Cyprus. After all his terrors 
for her safety, that he should find 
Desdemona safely landed there be- 
fore him, is a relief and a joy past © 
all expressing. With a foreboding 
of evil he fears that— 


*‘ Not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


Indeed troubles begin early to press 
upon them. Cassio, their friend, 
endeared to them by the closest 
ties, so unaccountably forgets him- 
self that his general has at once to 
strip him of his lieutenancy. This 
must be a great sorrow to them 
both. Still, the rent is not irrep- 
arable; and we learn that Othello 
would have been glad of a fair 
excuse to reinstate his friend. 
When Desdemona first speaks for 
Cassio, we see that she knew 
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Othello’s mind. He pretends— 
but only pretends—to be absorbed 
in other matters, for the pleasure 
of hearing her plead as a petitioner. 
He puts her off only to hear her 
urge her suit again. 


**Good my lord, 
If I a any grace or power to move 


His present reconciliation take ; 
wen A he be not one that truly loves 


Thai ¢ are in ignorance and not in cun- 


ning, 
. have no ju ent in an honest face. 
ove, him back. 
Oth. Not now, sweet Desdemona; some 
other time. 

Des. But shall't be shortly? 

Oth. The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Des. Shall't be to-night at supper? 

Oth. No, not t. 

Des. To-morrow dinner then? 

Oth. uJ ~~ not dine at home, 

=~ - 4 | to-morrow night, or 


Or Tuseday Soe, oe night, or Wednes- 
day morn ;— 

I pray ‘thee, name the time; but let it not 

Exceed three days; in faith he’s peni- 


I wonder in my so 
What you would ask of me I should deny, 
Or stand so mammering on. What! 
Michael Cassio, 
That came a-wooing with you,” &c. 


When Othello sees that Desdemona 
is hurt at his silence, he breaks in 
with— 


** Prithee, no more: let him come when 
he will: 
I will deny thee nothing.” 


But she thinks this so small a favour 
to be granted to a friend who had 
done so much for them, that she 
will hardly accept it as such. The 
“great captain’s captain” will not 
have it called a “boon.” ’Tis only 
so slight a service as she would 
“entreat him wear his gloves, or 
feed on nourishing dishes ;” 


“Nay, when I have a suit 
Wherein I mean to touch your love in- 


deed, 
ee ae oi pein ond Sientiy, 
And fearful to be granted.” 
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He repeats his former words :— 


“T will deny on nothing; 
Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me 


To leave me but a little to myself.” 


How sweet is her rejoinder !— 


“Shall I deny you? no: farew m 
AL yy ell, my 


He replies— 


** Farewell, my Jpetenaees Tll come to 
thee straight 


which draws. from her the winning 
assurance of her full faith in 
him :— 


** Be as em fancies teach you; 
Whate’er you be, I am obedient.” 


And atfthis point ends the happi- 
ness, which is as perfect now as it 
well could be. 

In the meantime, and while the 
adder’s tongue is busy at its work, 
arrive the leading personages in 
Cyprus invited by: Othello to a 
banquet. Desdemona receives them, 
and plays the part of gracious host- 
ess, so natural to her. To her sur- 
prise Othello, who said he would 
“come to her straight,” does not 
appear. She fears his guests will 
think him discourteous in this pro- 
longed absence, and hastens herself 
to remind him of their visitors. 
She enters gaily, ready with a 
pretty chiding :— 

** How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous islanders 


By yor invited, do attend your presence. 
Oth. I am to blame.” 


The coldness and reserve of his 
speech startle her. 


Rie oy speak so faint? Are you 
not we 
= I have a pain upon my forehead 
re. 
Des. Faith, that’s with watching; ‘twill 
away 2 
Let —_ but bind it hard, within this 
our 
It will be well. 
Oth. 


rm. eee a Your napkin is too little; 
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The anger and abruptness shown 
in this reply to her offer to relieve 
his pain must have come indeed as 
a shock to Desdemona, contrasting 
strangely as it did with the tone 
of their last parting so short a time 
before. Yet she sweetly adds, with- 
out noticing his rudeness,-— 


“‘T am very sorry that you are not well.” 


No wonder, finding things so 
changed, and with no apparent 
cause, that she forgets the hand- 
kerchief, dear as it was to her, 
wi:h which she had offered to bind 
his forehead. She is “a child to 
chiding,” and no doubt feels these 
first harsh words very keenly. 
They go out together, and we may 
suppose that her frank innocent de- 
meanour and fond words reassure 
him for the time. I remember so 
well Mr. Macready’s manner as we 
left the scene. He took my face 
in both his hands, looked long into 
my eyes, and then the old look came 
into his, and it spoke as plainly as 
possible, “ My life upon her faith !” 

What happens at the banquet 
we cannot tell. It cannot be the 
presence of Cassio which inflames 
Othello, for being in disgrace he 
would hardly be there. It may be 
that the free loyal homage which 
he sees paid to his wife, not only 
because of her position as his wife, 
but still more on account of her 
beauty and sweet courtesy to his 
guests, makes her still more pre- 
cious in his eyes, so that the bare 
thought of not standing alone in 
her affections maddens him. But 
certainly he returns shortly after 
in a paroxysm of rage and grief, 
and salutes Iago with “ Avaunt! 
begone! thou hast set me on the 
rack.” Then follows that exquisite 
speech in which he bids farewell 
to everything in life most dear— 
to “the tranquil mind !”—to “ con- 
tent !”—to all “ pride, pomp, and 


circumstance of glorious war.’ 
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‘¢ Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 


To direct the fury of Othello’s 
“waked wrath” into the desired 
channel, Iago has ready a whole 
catalogue of reasons to prove Des- 
demona and Cassio’s disloyalty. 
Othello accepts them readily, as 
though they were “ proofs of Holy 
Writ.” : 
‘“*Now I do see ’tis true. Look here, 
All my fond love thus do I blow to 

heaven, 

7 ge, . - . Swell, bosom, with thy 
aught, 
For ’tis of aspics’ tongues !” 


These “aspics’ tongues” have been 
hissing out their venom to deadl 
purpose, These are the drugs which 
Iago uses, and to which he again 


appeals :— 


* Work on,— 
My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools 
are caught.” 


Desdemona has made so sure of 
winning Othello’s consent to re- 
ceive Cassio into favour again, that 
she sends for him to tell him the 
good news,—‘“Tell him I have 
moved my lord on his behalf, and 
hope all will be well.” But before 
they meet occurs the scene with 
the handkerchief, and Othello’s- 
violence at the supposed loss of it. 
Still Desdemona, who knows no- 
thing of its whereabouts, believing 
it to be only mislaid, and hoping 
to have it to show him when it 
has been properly searched for, 
thinks his vehemence on the sub- 
ject a little over-strained—put upon 
her, indeed, “as a trick to drive 
her from her suit.” Therefore she 
still repeats it, urging Cassio’s 
claims upon him with the words— 


‘You'll never meet a more sufficient 
man. 


2. case tnd, 08 bio these, 

Hath founded his good fortunes on your 
love; 

Shared dangers with you——” 
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It is only when Othello breaks 
angrily from her that she realises 
there may be “ some wonder in this 
handkerchief; I am most unhappy 
in the loss of it.” 

Emilia, instead of being, as her 
husband fancies, inclined favour- 
ably towards Othello, appears to 
me to have the dislike common to 
her class of anything unusual, and 
looks all along upon the Moor with 
unfriendly, suspicious eyes. 


“Tis not a year or two shows us a man.” 


She no doubt had found it to be 
so: even Iago might have ap- 
peared to her in different colours 
when they were first wedded. Her 

nt-up dislike to the Moor adds 
Friel to her wrath, when she finds 
subsequently that he has been 
the easy dupe of her villanous 
husband. 

After the episode of the hand- 
kerchief, when Cassio appears, who 
had been sent for by Desdemona 
to hear, as she hoped, good news, 
Desdemona, ever unselfish, is as 
sorry for him as for herself. 

My gaveudion ary now S. a 
My lord , ns my lord; nor should I 


ow 
Were he in favour as in humour alter’d.” 


She remembers that she has pledged 
herself to’ be his “solicitor” even 
to the death :— 


“You must awhile be patient : 
What I can do I will; and more I will 
Than for myself I dare: let that suffice 

you.” 


Cassio will surely think of this 
hereafter ! 

The next time we see Desdemona, 
she comes with Lodovico, who has 
been sent to Cyprus from Venice, 
bearing to Othello the Duke’s 
letters and commands, Desde- 
mona salutes Lodovico as “ cousin.” 
He may be so, or this may be only 
a phrase of courtesy in the way that 
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royalty uses it. When speaking 
of him afterwards to Emilia, she 
says, “ This Lodovico is a proper 
man.” “A very handsome man,” 
says Emilia. Desdemona replies: 
“He speaks well.” See the differ- 
ence in the women,—how finely 
marked in these comments! While 
Othello reads his papers, Lodovico 
inquires after his friend, Lieutenant 
Cassio. Upon this Desdemona, 
who never loses sight of her pro- 
mise, says, “Cousin, there’s fallen 
between him and my lord an un- 
kind breach ;” and beginning to 
fear that her own influence will 
not be sufficient, she adds, “ But 
you shall make all well.” “Is 
there division,” Lodovico says, 
with evident surprise, “between 
my lord and Cassio ?” 


‘* A most unhappy one : I would do much 
To weno them, for the love I bear to. 
assio. ” 


This public declaration of her 
goodwill,—which appears, what in 
truth it is, nothing to those around 
but simply the natural feeling for a 
friend in trouble,—all but maddens. 
Othello; and when Desdemona ex- 
presses her gladness that they are 
commanded home, and that Cassio- 
is to be governor of Cyprus in 
his place, Othello breaks out, “I 
am glad to see you mad,” anp. 
STRIKES HER. All must think him 
mad. 


“* My lord, this would not be believed im 


enice, 
Though I should swear I saw’t; ‘tis 
very much : 
Make her amends ; she weeps.” 


Her tears, Othello says, are but 
those of a crocodile. To his fiercer 
injunction, “Out of my sight !” her 
only answer is, “I will not stay to 
offend you.” Then she is called 
back, and comes upon the instant, 
true to her former words—* What- 
e’er you be, I am obedient.” Un- 
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touched by her gentleness, Othello 
continues :— 


“* Proceed you in your tears: 

Concerning this, sir,—O well-painted 
. . »«  « Get you away; 
Tlisendforyouanon. ... H 
—avaunt !” 


No wonder that Lodovico, when 
Othello quits the scene, exclaims in 
amazement— 


“Ts this the noble Moor whom our full 


senate 

Call all-in-all sufficient? This the 
nature 

Whom passion could not shake ? 

Are his wits safe? Is he not 
brain ? 


light of 
What! strike his wife !” 


Iago prepares Lodovico for what 
he knows is to follow by replying, 
“Would I knew that stroke would 
prove the worst!” “I am sorry 
that I have been deceived in 
him,” is Lodovico’s answer. He 
will remember afterwards that he 
has been deceived in more than 
in Othello. 

Next come the Moor’s interroga- 
tions of Emilia, and her replies :— 


"s Rene my lord, to wager she is 
onest, 

Lay down my soulatstake: . . . 

For if she not honest, chaste, and 


true, 
There’s no man happy.” 


But she may as well speak to the 
winds. If Othello had spoken 
here of having seen the handker- 
chief in Cassio’s hand, I believe, 
despite the terror of her husband, 
Emilia would have explained how 
she had herself found and given 
it to Iago; but he does not. He 
sends her to fetch Desdemona, and 
then rudely dismisses her. 

The poor dove is now in the 
falcon’s grasp, but not quite yet 
to be torn to pieces. One wonders 
why Othello sends for her, for he 
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will believe nothing she says or 


Swears, 


“Oth. Swear thou art honest. 
Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Oth. Heaven truly knows that thou art 
false awhell ! 
Des. Towhom, my lord? With whom ? 
How am I false ? 


Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed? 
oot: “a What committed 3 
ould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn u: madesty, 
Did I ro speak thy deeds. hat com- 
mnitted ! 


Des. By heaven, you do me wrong.” 


When in the coarsest terms he 
asks her if she is not unfaithful, 
she exclaims, “No, as I am a 
Christian: no, as I shall be 
saved |” 

Emilia: finds her on the floor, to 
which she has sunk, after making 
oath on her knees, of her being to 
Othello “a true and loyal wife.” 
Think how stunned and bewildered 
she must be!. She is accused of a 
crime beyond all others most foreign 
to her nature. She can imagine no 
motive for the accusation,—has no 
clue to the “ With whom? How 
am I false?’ It is like a hideous 
dream; and, with a pathos unsur- 
passed to my thinking in poetry, 
she answers Emilia’s “ How do you, 


my good lady ?” with 


‘Faith half asleep. 
Emil. Good madam, what’s the matter 
with my lord ? 


Des. Who is thy lord ? 
Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 
Des. I have none: do not talk to me, 


Emilia; 
Icannot weep. .... . 
. . . « « +. Prithee to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets,— 
remember ; 

And call thy husband hither.” 


Then follows that most pathetic 
scene, in which she so touchingly 
appeals for help to her destroyer, 
and asks, “ Am I that name, Iago ?” 
“What name, fair lady?’ Not 
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being able to utter the foul word 
herself, she answers— 


*‘Such as, she says, my lord did say I 
was, 


oO I * 

What shall t do to win my lord again ? 

Good friend, go to him; for, by this light 
of heaven, 

I know not how I lost him.” 


She fears that in his anger he 
may shake her off “to beggarly 
divorcement.” Yet as she ever 
did, so she ever will “love him 
dearly.” 

‘* Unkindness may do much; 


And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.” 


She has to put up with the cold 

comfort which Iago gives—pretend- 

ing to know nothing. 

ad | y you, be content; ‘tis but his 
‘umour: 

The business of the State does him offence, 

And he does chide with you.” 

At this she catches with trembling 

eagerness— 


* Tf *twere no other—— 
Iago. It is but so, I warrant. 


Go in, and weep not; all things shall be 
well.” 


How sad it is that the exigencies 
of our stage require the omission of 
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the exquisite scene which follows 
we! iv.’sc. 3) in the anteroom to 

esdemona’s chamber,—a scene so 
important for the development of 
her character, and rey such — 
fine opportunity for the highest 
powers of pathos in the actress.* 
Othello, says Emilia, “looks gent- 
ler;” but he has commanded her 
to be dismissed. “ Dismiss me!” 
“So he says.” “I would you had 
never seen him!” “So would not 
I,” Desdemona rejoins— 


“My love doth so approve hi 
His very stubbornness, his checks, an 


wns,— 
Prithee, unpin me,—have grace and fa- 
vour in them.” 


She had before, when most un- 
happy, bidden Emilia lay her wed- 
ding-sheets that night upon her 
bed. Emilia now tells her she has 
done so. She replies— 


**All’sone. Good faith, how foolish are 


_ our minds ! 
If I do die before thee, prithee shroud me 
In one of these same sheets,—” 


little thinking how soon that 
shroud would be required. In 
what follows, what might not be 
done by that silent acting—that 
eloquence not of words but of look 
and gesture—which is the great 


test of the actor’s powers! While 


* I never saw this scene acted but once, and that was in Dresden. Certainly 
the Germans prove their high admiration and respect for our great poet. They 
give his plays in their integrity, never dreaming of cutting out the very scenes that 
are most necessary for the development of plot and character. Their scenery is 
good, appropriate, harmonious,—and stands, as it always should, in subservience 
to the plot and human interest in the play: it is so good that you never think of 
it. So of the costumes: you think you see the person represented. As all is in 
keeping, so you never criticise what the characters wear. You feel at once, “= 
looked or did not look as they should, and give this subject no further heed. 
these matters are deeply studied, but not so deeply talked about as they are here. 
They are but accessories, and only considered as such. 

I feel very grateful for the draped curtain which drops down from the sides 
after ascene. While it is closed, such furniture as has been necessary for the 
scene is quietly withdrawn (no sofas pushed on and pulled off by very visible 
ropes),—and the next scene appears in a few minutes, on the withdrawal of the 
curtain, quite complete. In this way one of the great difficulties in presenting 
Shakespeare’s plays, arising from the frequent changes of the scene, is got over. 
In Germany, a play of Shakespeare takes a whole evening; and the Germans will 
sit four or five hours listening patiently and delightedly to all he has to teach them. 
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Emilia is “unpinning” her mis- 
tress, I picture to myself Desde- 
mona seated, her sad thoughts 
wandering far away, gently taking 
the jewels from her throat, her 
ears, her fingers; while Emilia 
uncoils the pearls from her hair, 
untwists its long plaits, and gathers 
them for the night in a loose coil 
at the back of her head. Then, as 
Emilia kneels at her feet to un- 
fasten the embroidered shoes, Des- 
demona may put her hand ad- 
miringly on LEnmilia’s head and 
smooth her fine hair. Meanwhile 
her thoughts are travelling back to 
her childhood— perhaps to that 
mother whose caresses she so early 
lost and missed, for she had known 
but few from her cold father: in 
imagination she may again feel 
them. Then she remembers Bar- 
bara, her mother’s maid, who 
loved and was forsaken, and who 
died singing the sad old ditty that 
“expressed her fortune”—an inci- 
dent likely to stamp itself deeply 
in Desdemona’s memory. Little 
had she thought it was to be her 
death-song too! 

‘That so 
Will not go from my head. 

to do, 


But to go hang my head ali at one side. 
But ta gp hans my healt at ; 


(Sings) ‘The poor soul sat sighing by a 
sycamore tree, 
_— alla RY willow ; 


to-night 
ve much 


Her salt tears fell from en and soft- 
ened the stones ;’ 
Lay by, these : 
‘Sing willow, willow, willow ; 


Prithee, hie t thee; he’ll come anon. 
‘Let eoneey ‘blame him, his scorn I 


Nay, that's no nt next. Hark! who is’t 
that knocks ? 
Emil. It’s the wind. 
Des. ‘I called on my false love ; but 
what said he then ? 
os wien, wine wane’ 


Be Good night. hte—aieen do 
Doth not that bode weeping ? 


Desdemona. 
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Emil. ’Tis neither here nor there. 
Des. Ihave hearditsaidso. ... 
Dost thou in conscience think,—tell me, 


Emilia, 
That there be women do abuse their 


= gach gr oe kind ? 
re be some such, no question. 


Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such 
a wrong 
For the whole world. 


I do not think there is any such woman.” 


After listening to some of Emilia’s 
worldly maxims, she breaks away 
from the subject by saying— 


Heaven me 


“Good night, good night : 
such uses sen 

Not to 13 bad from bad, but by bad 
mend |’ 


Although such heavy clouds had 
passed over her happiness, yet Des- 
demona still loved and _ trusted, 
and was not, therefore, altogether 
sad. To the last she shows herself 
to be of a hopeful, generous dis- 
position. She knows how to for- 
give—hopes that what has been 
the mystery of Othello’s unkind- 
ness is perhaps to be explained in 
the privacy of their chamber, when 
a word of regret, of remorse from 
him, will win her fullest pardon. 
There is something almost sublime 
in this unshaken love and trust. 
She falls asleep in it,—for oh, such 
a rude: awakening! The swan had 
sung her song, and so sinks into 
her deathbed, although she knew 
it not. 

It is, as we have seen, with some 
presentiment of sorrow before her 
that Desdemona goes to bed. The 
shock of Othello’s accusation has 
struck to her soul, and shaken her 
whole being. She will not accuse, 
or hear him accused of injustice by 
Emilia, but her idol cannot stand 
in her imagination where he did. 
He has human infirmities, and these 
far greater than she could have 
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looked for. She can think of no 
indiscretion of her own, except 
rhaps suing for their old friend 
assio, at a time when Othello was 
not in the mood to listen—when 
State affairs disturbed him. Yet 
how could he, for so slight a cause, 
strike her,—disgrace himself and 
her before the gentlemen who came 
with despatches from Venice, and 
afterwards shock her ears with 
names not to be uttered! and 


“Throw such despite and heavy terms 
upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear !” 


Is this her noble Moor, “so true of 
mind, and made of no such baseness 
as jealous creatures are” ? 

Sad, disappointed as she is at 
his unkindness, yet her conscience 
is at rest. Besides, the fit seemed 
past: he had “looked gentler;” 
so, trying for more hopeful thoughts, 
and praying for the help she needed 
—worn out, too, as she was by un- 
usual and unexpected trouble—she 
falls asleep. 

It is strange it never occurs to 
Othello that if Desdemona had really 
been the “cunning” Venetian he 
thought her, knowing her vileness 
discovered, she might have found 
means easily to bribe those who 
would have hidden her from his 
just wrath. Emilia was not so 
scrupulous a woman as to have re- 
fused her assistance. Besides, had 
not the Moor insulted her also, in 
language the most gross? And 
would she not have been, at a word 
from her mistress, glad enough to 
thwart him, and help her? But 
he sees this cunning, past all ex- 
pressing “vile one,” obey his will 
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without a murmur, go quietly to 
bed, and finds her, with this load 
of guilt, as he believes, upon her 
heart, sleeping the sweet sleep of a 
child. Well may Emilia exclaim 
of him, “O gull! O dolt!” He 
sees nothing.but what he is primed 
to see; in all things else “as 
ignorant as dirt.” He may have 
“looked gentler,” but the poison 
has done its work; and nothing 
but the life’s blood of his victim 
can, as he says, “ remove nor choke 
the strong conception which I do 
groan withal.” The very serenity 
of her guileless soul makes against 
her. “She must die, or she'll be- 
tray more men.” What a scene is 
this! The powers of good and evil 
have met in mortal strife ! 

My friends used to say, as Mr. 
Macready did, that in Desdemona 
I was “very hard to kill.” How 
could I be otherwise? I would not 
die dishonoured in Othello’s esteem. 
This was bitterer than fifty thou- 
sand deaths. Then I thought of 
all his after-suffering, when he 
should come to know how he had 
mistaken me! The agony for him 
which filled my heart, as well as 
the mortal agony of death, which 
I felt in imagination, made my 
cries and struggles no doubt very 
vehement and very real. My whole 
soul was flung into the entreaty, 
but for “ half an hour !” “ but while 
I say one prayer !”—which prayer 
would have been for him. Then, 
when she hears, for the first time, 
that Cassio is the supposed accom- 
plice in her guilt, it was as though I 
spoke for myself in the swift re- 
joinder—“ Send for the man and 
ask him !” * 





* It was a great pleasure to me, when, talking with Mr. Carlyle in 1873 about Mr. 


Macready’s revivals, which he spoke of very sper he referred in ve 
Amid much else, he said h 
cially struck me—‘‘ It quite hurt him to see the 


” 


terms to my Desdemona. 
deeply before. One phrase es 
fair delicate creature so brutally used. 


glowing 
e had never felt the play so 


Would that I could give an idea of his 


tone and accent, gentle and tremulous, asif a suffering living creature were there 


before him! 


I quote from my Diary, November 24, 1873. 
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Oh that Othello had been so true 
a friend and husband as to do this 
before! But no; the poison still 
works, and all she says only serves 
to augment his fury. When Des- 
demona hears that Cassio has al- 
ready lost his life, and that “his 
mouth is stopped,” she naturally 
weeps the loss of the innocent man, 
both for his own sake, and because 
he could alone, she thinks, prove 
her guiltless. All things conspire 
against her,—her very tears, her 
prayers, her asseverations, give 
countenance to her guilt. She is 
hurled headlong down the preci- 
ice, but, alas! not killed at once. 
he strong young life will not leave 
its tenement—the mortal agony is 
prolonged ; even the dagger’s thrust, 
which is meant in mercy that she 
may not “linger in her pain,” is 
not enough. The soul will not 
away until it asserts the purity of 
the sweet casket in which it has 
been set. It lingers on in pain 
until the poor body can speak, not, 
as before, to dumb ears that will 


not listen, but to those of a sympa- 


thising woman. Then, with bit- 

ter moans, and broken breath, 

she stammers out with her last 

gasp of life—“A guiltless death 
die !” 

When asked who has done this 
deed, she says, ‘‘Nobody,—I my- 
self.” As in the Senate-house, 
before the Council, she took all the 
blame upon herself, so here, once 
more, and with her dying breath, 
she does the same. I did it all,— 
“I myself.” Blame no one else. 
“Commend me to my kind lord. 
Farewell !” 

Commend me to my brave war- 
rior! Of what higher heroism than 
this—of what nobler love—has his- 
tory or romance any record ? 

Mr. Macready was very fine in 
this scene. There was an impres- 
sive grandeur, an elevation even, in 
his ravings :— 


“ Whi devils, 
re et possession ce this henventy. 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in 


sulphur ! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid 


fire |— 
O Desdemona! Desdemona ! — dead ! 


dead! dead !” 


As I lay there and listened, he 
seemed to me to be like a soul in 
hell, whirling in the Second Circle 
of the Inferno, And there was 
a piteousness and a pathos in his 
reiteration of the loved one’s name 
that went to my very heart. Oh, 
how it ached, too, for Othello, when 
his eyes were opened, and he could 
see and trace the paltry threads by 
which his soul and body had been 
ensnared, and when I heard the 
broken accents of his shame at 
having sunk so low as to conspire 
in Cassio’s death ! 

And now the- worst is past. The 
play begins in night with hurry 
and turmoil; in night, and what a 
night, it ends! There are glorious 
days of perfect happiness between, 
but they are few, and the last of 
them overshadowed with clouds 
“ consulting for foul weather,” and 
giving portentous presage of a ter- 
rible catastrophe. But not with 
storm and turmoil does the last 
night come. The deep blue sky is 
studded with “ chaste stars,” not a 
breath is stirring, and the lapping 
of the Levant against the castle 
rock is alone heard through the 
stillness; while “the sweetest 
innocent that e’er did lift up eye” 
is cruelly done to death by him 
that loved her best. 

As we “look upon the tragic 
loading of that bed,” we are not 
without comfort. ‘Truly it.is best 
so. The wrench which had been 
given to the bond by which these 
two noble lovers were united could 
never be repaired on earth. Life , 
could never again have been to 
them the same as in their brief days 
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of happiness. The delusion which 
‘made Othello mad has been rent 
from his eyes. He must rejoin her 
who died with a message for him 
on her lips. No fear that when 
they “meet at compt” her look 
will “hurl his soul from heaven.” 
Her infinite love and pity will think 
but of his sufferings, and will plead 
for the forgiveness he dares not ask 
for himself. 

Another victim lies near them, 
and one who has become almost 
-hallowed by her death. 

Whatever may have been Emilia’s 
life before, one cannot but feel for 
her vow. She has truly loved and 
honoured Desdemona, all the more 
that to her common nature, and 
with her rough experience of the 
world, her mistress reveals a purity 
and elevation of spirit which she 
had never before so much as dreamed 
of. We cannot forgive the part 
she plays in giving the dropped 
handkerchief to her husband, in- 
stead of returning it to her lady, 
knowing how she values it,—how 
she keeps it “always by her to kiss 
and talk to.” Although she has 
misgivings as to the use her hus- 
band means to make of it, yet she 

ives it to “please his fantasy.” 

he hears Desdemona deplore its 
loss —“‘ Where should I lose that 
handkerchief, Emilia?’ Yet she 
can answer, “I know not, madam.” 
She hears the Moor’s wild burst 
of passion when Desdemona owns 
she “has it not about her;” she 
sees that its absence has made 
him jealous; she sees her mistress 
plunged in grief for its loss,—and 
yet keeps silence. Nothing can 
excuse that silence, not even her 
dread of her husband, brutal as she 
knew him to be,—this “honest, 
honest Iago!” She could have 
told them of what metal he was 
made. 

Still, she expiates her wrong- 
doing with her life. With that 


last interview of an hour back in — 


her thoughts, the old ballad still 
sounding in her ears, when she 
next sees her sweet mistress it is to 
find her breathless—dying from a 
violent and most unnatural death, 
Well may she say, “ Oh, this grief 
will kill me!” But she has yet to 
learn what hand she herself has had 
in this dismal tragedy,—to learn 
that the handkerchief she stole and 
gave to her husband, Desdemona 
had been accused of giving to 
Cassio. Atlast she speaks. Though 
late, she will make what reparation 
she can, and she does it unflinch- 
ingly. Her husband’s threats and 
his commands that she shall go 
home do not stop her. She entreats 
of the others leave to speak. “ Itis 
right that I obey him, but not now. 
Perchance, Iago, I shall ne’er go 
home.” No! there is no more 
home for any.of them. What has 
she more to live for? Better die, 
as she does by Iago’s sword, than 
drag out a life of remorse for dis- 
loyalty to her mistress. That mis- 
tress is to her the one sole creature 


of whom she can now think, and 


with her dying breath she reiterates 
to Othello the asseverations of her 
innocence. “She loved thee, cruel 
Moor; . . . so speaking as I 
think, I die, I die;” and her last 
words are a prayer that she may be 
laid by her mistress’s side. 

We have learned from Gratiano 
that Brabantio is dead. No doubt 
when he returned to his desolate 
home, Brabantio would become 
alive to the reality that his daughter 
had been its very light and life. 
Self-reproaches would rise to fill 
her place and embitter his loneli- 
ness, reminding him of all he might 
have been, but had not been to her. 
The maiden, so tender, so unobtru- 
sive, had a magic in her presence 
not consciously known or felt until 
lost, but which filled his home and 
life with blessings, and without 
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which their charm was gone, and 
so the old senator died quickly— 
“pure grief shore his old thread 
in twain.” 

Of Cassio what shall be said? 
The two creatures he most admired 
and loved have been brought to 
ruin, and chiefly through him! By 
his own folly in the brawl with 
Roderigo he will be apt to think he 
laid the ground-work for Iago’s ee 
He will remember that it was Iago 
who first urged him to appeal to 
Desdemona to get him reinstated. 
Nor can he fail to learn how his 
importunity and her kindness — 
“Your solicitor shall rather die 
than give your cause away !”— 
helped to bring about the woeful 
catastrophe. If so, what unhappi- 


‘ness is before him! It will take 


long years to deaden the thought 
that, but for his fatal weakness, 
no intercession would have been 
necessary, and all might have gone 
well, A great gap has been made 
in his life. He will never be quite 
the same man again, thaugh he 
may be a better and a wiser one. 
Neither Cyprus nor Venice will 
hold him long. He will get back, 
I think, to the books and studies 
of his youth. Ever present with 
him will be the image of the victims 
of the “misadventured piteous 


overthrow” in which he had un- 
wittingly played so prominent a 
part. But for him there will be 
one “enskyed and sainted” above 
all her sex,—one who will keep 
alive for him his faith in woman, 
his hopes of the hereafter, when 
the mysteries of this “ all-unintelli- 
gible world” shall be solved; and 
that one will be—‘“the divine 
Desdemona.” 

Adieu, my friend! I have told 
you, as you wished me, what I 
thought about the three important 
female characters in Shakespeare 
to which you believed the least jus- 
tice had been done. Would I had 
held your pen to write with! 
Adieu !—Ever affectionately yours, 


Herena Faveorr Martin. 


To Miss GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. 


ae this letter was despatched, 
I Jearned that the dear friend for 
whom it was intended had sunk 
into a state of unconsciousness. As 
it was written, however, so I leave 
it, again praying forbearance for 
what in it is merely personal,—the 
trifles which would have given it a 
special value in her eyes—H. F. 
M., 31 Onstow Squares, 12th Feb, 
1881.] 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


Tue spring following our Swiss 
tour witnessed a sad catastrophe. 
There was agitation in Nicholas 
Lane, and profound’ sensation in 
Lombard Street. Cox & Curries 
had suspended payment. There 
might have been whispers of the 
impending disaster in certain circles, 
but there had been no general sus- 
picion of the firm’s solvency. These 
private banking houses have one 
great point in their favour. They 
publish no periodical balance-sheets, 
with more or less lucid explana- 
tions. Assets may dwindle and 
deposits be withdrawn, while no- 
body but the partners and their con- 
fidants are the wiser. So the shock 
took the world by surprise, and no 
one was more astonished than Abra- 
ham. He was brought, of course, 
to the brink of beggary. It was 

erhaps as well for his reputation 
that he had retired from the man- 
agement when he did; although, 
probably, had he qualified to remain 
there, his presence might have kept 
matters straight. The liquidation 
brought out scandalous disclosures, 
and there had been everything short 
of actual swindling. The brothers 
Currie had been going far too fast, 
-launching out in reckless specula- 
tion. Frederick had married the 
belle of a former season, the 
daughter of the most noble the 
Marquis of Coningsburgh, and had 
madly plunged with her into whirl- 
es of fashion; while the steady 

heophilus, as it now appegred, 
had been plunging just as wildly 
on the Stock Exchange, tempting 
his embarrassed brother into follow- 
ing his example, till the pair were 


II, 


_should have looked for. 


hopelessly bogged in a slough of 
despond of liabilities. If they had 
not directly made away with their 
customers’ money, they had com- 
mitted their resources beyond pos- 
sibility of redemption; and after 
swallowing the private fortunes of 
the partners (that of Abraham, of 
course, included), there was but a 
prospect of some ten shillings in 
the pound, according to the most 
sanguine estimate. 

I happened to be in Scotland: 
when the news was announced; 
and when I arrived in London a 
few days later, nothing as yet was 
absolutely known save the collapse 
of the house and the ruin of the 
ga I drove straight to Abra- 

am’s rooms in the Albany, where 

I found him already busied with 
packing up. He was as calm and 
serene as I had expected to find 
him. 

“This is very good of you, my 
dear fellow,” he said, as he reached 
out a hand, “though only what I 
Indeed, 
my friends have been dropping in 
constantly ; and whatever people 
may say of the world, I at least 
have no reason to abuse it.” 

“Tf it pays a percentage on its 
debts, I am sure it should treat 
you generously. But I trust things 
are hardly so bad as they say.” 

“ Bad as they can be, financially 
speaking; and grieved I am for the 
creditors. Naturally it is a com- 
fort to know that they can’t blame 
me, and don’t blame me; and yet 
I must feel in a measure respon- 
sible. If I had gone in for the 
business as I ought, it might have 
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been all very different. Now I 
can do no more than surrender 
everything, and hope that the 
shortcoming may be less than they 
believe.” 

“But what do you , think of 
doing yourself? You've never been 
much accustomed to roughing it.” 

“ High time that I began then,” 
he answered, cheerfully. “As you 
know, my wants are simple enough, 
and I’m chiefly sorry for the people 
I have been helping, and for poor 
James Lurcher in particular. He 
has made me somewhat uneasy 
lately, between ourselves; and I 
doubt if he is quite able to walk 
alone yet. I must still keep him 
in hand for a time, if I can manage 
that, and then trust to my friends 
to assist him.” 

“Ah, by the way, talking of 
friends,” I began, “ you can guess, 
I suppose, why I came straight to 
look you up; for of course you felt 
sure of my sympathy, in any case.” 

“T think I can,” he said, frankly. 
“You meant to do as I hope I 
should have done by you, and ask 
‘me if I needed funds to go on with. 
And I should have said ‘ yes,’ with- 
out a moment’s hesitation; but the 
fact is, you have been anticipated. 
Another good friend made the offer, 
and I accepted it. Naturally, the 
creditors have a claim to every- 
thing—plate, books, and furniture 
will all go to the hammer; and even 
if I had the right to draw an- 
other cheque, I should never have 
dreamed of touching my bank ac- 
count. So, just because I intend 
to be independent, I borrowed £50 
to carry on with in the meantime: 
after that, and with decent econo- 
my, I mean that James and I shall 
make out for ourselves.” 

I imagine that I looked surprised 
and somewhat dubious: with -all 
my faith in Abraham’s abilities, I 
knew that neither money-getting 
nor money-saving had ever been 
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his strong point. He answered the 
look with a pleasant smile. 

“ Well, I always have been a 
lazy beggar, though I’ve ridden my 
pet hobbies hard enough. But I’ve 
often fancied that I could do some- 
thing if I were stirred up; and 
now and again, by way of testing 
that, I have written an article that 
has come out anonymously. And 
an old ally of mine, the editor of 
the ‘Metropolitan,’ came and in- 
vited me to become a regular con- 
tributor. How that may answer, I 
don’t know. Hespoke handsomely ; 
and according to what he says, he 
pays very handsomely as well. At 
all events, I have arranged with 
him for an article on prison man- 
agement ; and if it takes, we are to 
turn the article into a series. And 
if they should happen to make a 
hit, I needn’t stick to my last, you 
know. I shall try my luck in other 
lines of literature.” 

He came to dine that night at 
my club, and over our cigars in 
the smoking-room we became more 
confidential than we had ever been. 
Yet he seemed to hesitate at some- 
thing he wished to say, and from 
motives of delicacy I forbore to 
press him. At last he spoke out: 
“T don’t make much of those money 
troubles; we shall tide them over 
somehow, I don’t doubt. But there 
is something that touches me more 
nearly, weighing on my mind; 
and my mind will be the easier if 
I open it to somebody.” Then 
he told the story of his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Molyneux. “I 
daresay you must have a me 
rather an idiot about Lurcher: I 
knew he bored you on that pleasant 
trip of ours; but the truth is, that I 
fell in love with him vicariously. 
And though I begin to fear he is 
inclined to mischievous company, I 
feel bound to pull him through if I 
can. If I appear to doubt him, he 
may lose self-respect; and then, as 
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likely as not, he may go straight to 
the bad.” 

Some maxims of worldly wisdom 
rose to my lips, but I did not care 
to expressthem. Abraham’s motives 
and his circumstances commanded 
my respect; and moreover, I was 
agreeably surprised to see him so 
wide-awake to the probable char- 
acter of his slippery protégé. So 
he went on— 

“But that by the way. The 
fact is, that what troubles me the 
most is, that I did not ask Miss 
Molyneux to be my wife when I 
was rich. Heaven knows, it was 
not because I was rich that I held 
back. She would have helped me 
to turn my wealth to account, and 
would have done honour to any 
station. But | fancied she did not 
care for me, and I feared to court a 
refusal. Now | have every reason to 
believe that it was that miserable 
money of mine which came in the 
way. At least, since she knew I 
was ruined, she has seemed so 
different. She has been so gentle, 
so sympathising. She has appeared 
to make so much—you won’t mis- 
understand me—of the coolness 
with which I have taken this facer 
—not that there is really any credit 
in that—that I cannot help believ- 
ing now, she would willingly have 
said ‘ yes’ had I asked her before. 
And I am downhearted when I 
remember the chance I have missed. 
How can I ask her to share anxiety 
and poverty, when I was silent 
while still in possession of my 
wealth ?” 

I hardly knew how to answer the 
question. Abraham’s scruples were 
undoubtedly fine-spun; and his 
inamorata must have been accus- 
tomed to narrow circumstances. 
But doubtful as I was of his per- 
sonal prospects, I could hardly in 
conscience advise him to hamper 
himself with a wife and the con- 
tingent reversion of a rising family. 
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So I did my best to console him 
with vague generalities, and said 
that if he and the lady understood 
each other, he might wait and trust 
her till his circumstances were more 
assured. 

He showed unwonted and rather 
uncharacteristic energy. He did 
not lose a day in cutting his coat 
according to the shrunken cloth. 
The property of Druids’ Wood had 
of course passed from him in the 
meantime; although, having been 
strictly entailed by his careful 
grandfather, the creditors could 
only lay an embargo on the rents. 
The mansion was let on lease, and 
the chambers in the Albany were 
given up. For himself, Abraham 
would have preferred to seek cheaper 
quarters somewhere in town. But 
in his paternal anxiety for Lurcher’s 
welfare, he thought a town life 
might lead the youth into tempta- 
tion. So it was that everlasting 
James of his who decided his 


destiny at what proved an exceed- 


ingly critical moment. - Had he 
done the best for himself instead 
of for his protégé, there might pos-* 
sibly have been less of a story to 
tell. 

There was a neat little cottage in 
the Druids’ Wood, which his father 
had built for an old servant. That 
superannuated pensioner had just 
died ; so Abraham arranged to rent 
his cottage from the liquidators. It 
was not every man who would have 
consented to put his pride in his 
pocket for the sake of a rather un- 
grateful dependant, but to Abra- 
ham it scarcely seemed a sacrifice. 
And perhaps in a measure it brought 
him an immediate reward. Certain 
it is, that the spirit in which he 
faced his misfortunes, the ready 
sacrifice he made of everything, the 
heartiness with which he helped 
forward the liquidation, wrought so 
powerfully on the feelings of the 
creditors, that general sympathy 
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was excited in his favour. For the 
most part, they were men of ample 
means, and many of them had had 
long standing connections with his 
firm. So a resolution was moved, 
and carried unanimously, that Mr. 
Cox should be requested to accept 
an annuity of £300, secured as a 
first charge on the rents of Druids’ 
Wood. And considering the sums 
which he had handed over in con- 
sols and sound available securities, 
the proposal, although liberal, was 
not by any means extravagantly so. 

Abraham readily accepted. it in 
the spirit in which it was made. If 
affairs prospered with him, they 
should be no losers, he said; and he 
knew that the consciousness of im- 
mediate relief would brace him for 
the battle he intended to fight. 
Whether an arriére-pensée of Miss 
Molyneux entered into his decision, 
I have no means of knowing. 

Then we heard of him as active 
and happy. He asked me to come 
and see him in his cottage, and I 
went accordingly. “It’s not the 
pride that apes humility,” he said, 
“which makes me hold on in my 
bit of a cottage here ; though, on the 
strength of the creditors’ generosity, 
I might have moved to a better 
house. But the fact is, it’s far less 
easy than I thought, buckling my- 
self in the belt of comparative 
poverty; and I find it' impossible 
at a moment’s notice to shut all the 
floodgates of one’s charity. Besides, 
I have another and more selfish 
reason ;” whereupon his cheery face 
became so radiant that I understood 
that other reason at. once. 

“T could have offered you a 
tolerable shake-down,” he went on, 
“only I thought you would be 
more comfortable at the inn.” But 
though I had my bed at the inn, 
Abraham gave me my dinner; and 
avery good dinner it was. Per- 
fectly plain and unostentatious, 
with excellent ale and sound sherry. 
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Then in the evening he took up 
the talk. very much where he had’ 
dropped it in the smoking-room of 
my club. He went straight to the 
subject that lay nearest his heart,. 
and told me all about the progress- 
of his love affair. 

“When everything was settled’ 
as to that £300 a-year, I hurried: 
down to speak to Cecilia. I frankly 
owned I had been a fool, but told 
her, at the same time, she was very 
much to blame for it. My best 
apology was my evident agitation ; 
for, if she had made me understand 
that I had mistaken the nature of 
her sympathy, I believe she would 
have knocked me out of time alto- 
gether. But, to use the poetical 
language appropriate to the occa- 
sion, she saw that my soul was 
hanging on her lips, and was out- 
spoken as any honest man could 
desire. After all, ‘ All’s well that 
ends well,’ and-I do hope and be- 
lieve we are nearly come to the 
end of our troubles. If I had acted 
on impulse, I should have married 
her out of hand; but I was bound 
to think for her as well as myself. 
That £300 is only an annuity, and 
an annuity that it is my earnest 
desire to give up. In any case, I 
can’t ask the creditors to grant a 
reversion of it to my widow; and 
so, in common consideration for 
her, I must see my way a little 
more clearly.” 

“ And the literary work ?” 

“Oh, the writing has _ been 
answering excellently—more suc- 
cessfully than my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. You will see the second 
article on prison administration in 
the next ‘ Metropolitan ;’ and, what 
is better, I have shown some versa- 
tility in securing other strings to 
my bow.” 

So Abraham, to my delight, was 
as hopeful as possible, and ap- 

arently with satisfactory reason. 
Barely there never was a man who 
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held more lightly to riches, except 
as a means of helping the happiness 
of his fellow-creatures. Mr. Lurcher, 
as might have been expected, took 
a less rosy view of the situation. 
From the interest his master ex- 
pressed in him, I had asked, with 
more heartiness than usual, how he 
found himself in his new quarters. 
He would have answered pleasantly 
if he could, but clearly the effort 
was too much for him. Larcher, 
with all his cunning, had never 
learned to control himself. 

“Tt’s all very well for Mr. Cox,” 
he said; “he’s satisfied with any- 
thing,—the best of gentlemen,” he 
added as an afterthought; “ but all 
this comes uncommonly hard on a 
poor fellow like me, Lord love 
you, sir,’—and when once he got on 
Lis grievance, it evidently ran away 
with him on oiled wheels,—“ Lord 
love you, sir, there’s nothing to be 
done here; it’s as dull as ditch- 
water; and when Mr. Cox does go 
to London now and again, he never 
thinks of taking me with him. 
Not that I mean,” he repeated has- 
tily, catching himself, “that he is 
not the best and most generous of 
gentlemen, but somehow x 

I turned away and cut him short; 
and this time I could not help 
speaking to Abraham. It was so 
obvious that he was nursing a viper 
in his bosom that he would never 
warm into gratitude, and a viper 
that might possibly take an oppor- 
tunity of stinging him. He only 
shook his head rather sadly, though 
his manner showed a trifle more 
impatience than usual. I had told 
him nothing new, but had jarred 
on a nerve that was always sensi- 
tive. All he said was, “You 
mustn’t be too hard on James. He 
was never broken in to bear contra- 
diction, and I had to pull him up 
sharper than usual before leaving 
London. The fact was, I had 
been subscribing for him to some 
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popular lectures, and a literary in- 
stitute with reading-rooms which 
were open in the evenings. I flat- 
tered myself that he was most 
regular in his attendance, when [ 
found out, by the merest accident, 
that he had been shirking the 
whole thing systematically. I 
don’t fancy he was after any great 
harm, but I did feel it my duty for 
once to speak very severely; and 
somehow I often have a notion he 
has borne me a grudge ever since, 
God knows, I have not deserved it, 
and I trust kindness will bring -him 
back to a better mind. But in the 
meantime, this move to the coun- 
try has-put him under steady sur- 
veillance. He chafes at it; and 
perhaps it’s not unnatural.” 

Of course I burst out indignant- 
ly, and, as usual, Abraham quietly 
silenced me. “I understand all 
you would say; and I may some- 
times have said it to myself. But 
now you know all the story of 
Cecilia; and for her sake, if not for 
his own, I mean to be Lurcher’s 
good genius, in spite of himself.” 

The case was hopeless, and I 
was so much inclined to be angry, 
that I made a supreme effort to be 
good- humoured. “You always 
were the most mulish of animals, 
Abraham, when anybody tried to 
pu your head round, when you 

ad taken the bit .in your teeth in 
one of your philanthropical frenzies. 
So I suppose you must go your own 
way this time, as usual, and all we 
can hope is, that you won’t come 
to grief.” 

It was a lovely neighbourhood, 
and beautiful weather, and I was 
easily tempted to stay on for a few 
days, so that I saw something of 
Abraham and his habits. These 
were considerably changed from 
what they used to be. I kept my 
room at the inn, and breakfasted 
there, and we seldom met before 
luncheon. The early part of the 
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day he devoted to pen, ink, and 
aper; and then we would go fora 
on stretch over the Downs, re- 
turning to a late dinner. “I 
thought all my bothers would have 
kept down my weight,” he said, 
with a comical look of depression ; 
“but even that miserable consola- 
tion is denied me, and work and 
worry seem to agree with me.” If 
he did carry more weight than he 
liked, he certainly looked exceed- 
ingly well. I was pleased, too, to 
see the general cordiality with 
which he was greeted by his neigh- 
bours of all ranks. The labourers 
in the lanes lifted their hats or 
grinned to him ; hedgers and ditchers 
knocked off in the middle of their 
work to throw up their fingers to 
their foreheads and wait for a kindly 
recognition ; and when we walked 
down the main street of the borough 
of Hazlehurst, he had to stand a 
running fire of salutations like the 
sous-préfet in a French town. After 
all, it appeared that he might have 
done much worse than settle among 
his old friends and acquaintances. 
“Yes, it is jolly,” he said, in 
answer to some remark of mine, 
“to find that my neighbours are as 
cordial as ever. The one thing that 
I don’t think I could have endured, 
Would have been the thought that 
any of them doubted my honesty. 
Then I do believe I must have 
turned tail and cut the place. I’ve 
still got one or two of the old irons 
in the fire,’ he went on with a 
smile. “There now,” pointing to 
a brass plate with his walking-stick, 
“that door leads to an upper cham- 
ber, where we have established the 
office of the Hazlehurst Provident 
Society. I set the scheme agoing 
myself; and now that I live here, I 
am active manager as well as joint 
trustee. The society numbers over 
five hundred members, scattered all 
about the surrounding parishes— 
quite a big thing, you see, for a little 


place like this. We go from the 
small tradespeople and respectable 
mechanics down to the day-labourers 
on fifteen shillings a-week: we have 
widows and single women, and all 
the rest of them. I floated it off 
by furnishing the office, &.; but 
now the funds are most flourishing ; 
and it is a proof the more of the 
confidence of my worthy neigh- 
bours, that they leave a beggared 
bankrupt like myself to do pretty 
much as he pleases with their pro- 
perty.” 

“But you say you have a co- 
trustee to keep you straight.” 

“So I have, and I had almost 
forgotten him. We put our joint 
names to the cheques, and are sup- 
posed to andit the books together. 
But, entre nous, the Rev. Augustine 
Prior—he is rector of the parish, 
you know—is rather a man of straw 
so far as the ‘Provident’ is con- 
cerned. A good old fellow enough, 
but something more of a Sybarite 
than I was; and decidedly even a 
lazier man of business. I urged 
him to take office,—he took it sadly 
against the grain; but he gave 
me solemnly to understand that I 
should have all the work to do: and 
for once, to do him justice, he has 
been as good as his word.” 

I had an opportunity, by the 
way, of making the rector’s ac- 
quaintance before I left, when he 
insisted upon Mr. Cox bringing his 
friend to dinner. “I seldom go 
into society now,” said Abraham, 
“but Prior has been at the rectory 
for the last dozen years, and was 
our nearest neighbour as well as 
our clergyman. He was constantly 
dining at Druids’ Wood in my 
father’s time, and now he insists 
on repaying our former hospitality. 
It is the more creditable to him, 
that I don’t think he likes me 
much, and I never was especially 
fond of him.” 

We had a capital dinner at the 
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rectory, with undeniable port and 
madeira. The Rev. Augustine, a 
hale rubicund man of nearly sixty, 
was all that was civil; and yet 
there seemed a touch of the sub- 
acid under his joviality, owing 
partly perhaps to his constitutional 
tendency to gout. I might have 
been mistaken, but I fancied I 
could detect the reason of any re- 
_ that might exist between 
im and his benevolent parishioner. 
The rector had a conscience, Syba- 
rite as he was; and he appeared to 
feel Abraham’s philanthropical ac- 
tivity a reproach to him. At least, 
when my friend, as he was apt to 
do, turned the conversation to any- 
thing of the kind, the subject was 
plainly unpalatable to his host. 
And once the rector gave a snarl, 
and almost a snap, when his guest 
made some passing allusion to his 
occupations at the office of the 
“ Provident.” 


" In these bustling times the paths 


of the closest friends often trend 


widely apart, and for months I had 
seen nothing of Abraham, though I 
had read his articles in the ‘ Metro- 
politan’ with interest. Then there 
came a letter from him. He was 
getting impatient to be married out 
of hand, and requested me to act as 
one of his trustees. To that I had 
no objection, the less so as I feared 
that my friend could have very 
little to settle. When I met him, 
he explained. He had not a sbil- 
ling of capital, and for that very 
reason felt bound in prudence to 
make provision for his wife and for 
a possible family. Fortunately the 
liberality of the creditors gave him 
the means of doing so. He pro- 
posed to engage under his marriage 
contract to insure his life for a 
certain sum, by annual payment, 
amounting to considerably more 
than a third of his annuity. I 
approved his forethought, but sug- 
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gested that perhaps he overdid it, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cox must live in the 
meantime: if he decided to marry 
under present circumstances, they - 
might as well trust something more 
to Providence. He could always lay 
by something after insuring moder- . 
ately. He assured me that he had 
weighed the matter deliberately, 
and gave me to understand that he 
thought it right to abide by his. 
resolution. His literary efforts had 
scarcely been so remunerative lat- 
terly, though he still had good 
grounds of confidence. Cecilia was 
ready to cast in her lot with him, 
and they were prepared to face cer- 


tain privations; but life was un- 


certain, and it was incumbent on 
him to take care that she was never 
actually reduced to penury. -If he 
did not insure as he proposed, he 
dare not marry, and that was the 
long and the short of it. So there 
seemed no more to be said, and I 
agreed to assist him in his arrange- 
ments. 

But there are always slips be- 
tween the cup and the lip. Miss 
Molyneux had an illness, and the 
wedding was put off. Even after 
she was pronounced out of danger, 
her recovery was slow, and I could 
read in Abraham’s notes to me how 
much he suffered. Nothing coul® 
have so strongly proved the inten- 
sity of his passion, as the way in 
which it upset his constitutional 
composure. A turn of fortune’s 
wheel had reduced him from wealth 
to poverty. I do not believe that 
it touched his appetite or cost him 
a single night of sleep; but, as it 
came out afterwards, suspense and 
anxiety shook him altogether. For 
once he lost flesh, and, what was 
more of a trouble to him, the liter- 
ary ground he had been gradually 
gaining. In place of compliments 
and cheques, editors sent him back 
his contributions. Then his eccen- 
tricities became more marked in the 
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eyes of his neighbours. He would 
work hard. against the collar all 
day, and go to bed to find his night 
broken. Exercise had become in- 
dispensable to him; so he would 
take his walks about after night- 
fall, coming back to the. cottage 
at most unseasonable hours, And 
all the time his modest bankers’ 
balance was going to the bad; and 
probably it might have been better 
in the end had they been less ready 
to let him overdraw. For he would 
ersist in the unselfish luxury of 
Casing that man Friday of his; 
and Lurcher could only be charmed 
into amiability by being surrounded 
with the little comforts his master 
denied himself. Besides, there 
were subscriptions that could not 
be knocked off, and, as I need 
hardly say, it was difficult for Mr. 
Cox to refuse any direct appeal to 
his charity. He wrote me in low 
spirits,—an unsatisfactory symptom 
with a man like him, more especi- 
ally as his Cecilia was to make him 
happy in a few weeks. But in the 
meantime he said that he was going 
a little walking expedition in the 
west, and he fully expected it 
would set him on his legs again. 


I had been startled and aston- 
ished when I heard of his ruin, 
but that was nothing to the shock 
I was to experience now. Glancing 
carelessly over the evening paper, 
“Hazlehurst Provident Society” 
caught my eye as heading to a 
paragraph, and the paragraph ran 
thus :— 

“CuarGe oF Forcery anp Em- 
BEZZLEMENT. — Profound sensation 
has been created in East Surrey by 
Tumours of forgery and embezzle- 
ment of funds, in connection with 
the management of the Hazlehurst 
Provident Society. What makes 
the scandal more painful is the fact 
that suspicion has attached to a 
well- known philanthropist, who 


founded the Society in question, 
freely contributing to the funds, and 
who has since had entire control of 
its finances. Until recently a man 
of princely means, he was ruined 
by the stoppage of the well-known 
private banking firm of which he 
was a member. It would appear 
that, from confidential communica- 
tions made to the police and to his 
co-trustee during a temporary ab- 
sence, investigations were made 
into the books and banking account 
of the Society, which led to the 
disclosure of serious defalcations. 
Warrants were most reluctantly 
issued for the arrest of the gentle- 
man in question, and we under- 
stand that he is already in custody. 
We need hardly add that the news 
has caused intense excitement in a 
neighbourhood where he has always 
been held in esteem approaching 
to veneration. There is a general 
desire that he may be in a position 
to explain the circumstances which 
have forced those summary pro- 
ceedings on the magistrates. We 
must add, at the same time, that 
great indignation is expressed, 
among the numerous depositors in 
the Society, who are, for the most 
part, in the humblest ranks of 
society.” 

I read the paragraph over again, 
rubbed my eyes, and asked if I 
were dreaming. What could it all 
mean, and could it possibly be a 
mauvaise plaisanterie? That could 
hardly be: the details were too 
circumstantial; there was no mis- 
taking the identity of its subject ; 
nor would any editor, with actions 
of libel before ‘his eyes, lightly give 
currency to anything so compro- 
mising. Absurd, incredible as was 
the charge, Abraham must have 
got himself into a hobble with that 
confounded philanthropical sim- 
plicity of his. Of course, he could 
clear himself, and all would be ex- 
plained; but, in the meantime, the 
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humiliation would sting him deeply. 
To think of him under restraint in 
one of the jails he had so often 
visited with such single-minded 
motives! I knew not where my 
friend might be: probably he was 
already at liberty again, on bail or 
otherwise. I dashed into a hansom, 
drove to the Waterloo station, and 
took a ticket for Hazlehurst. 

It was James who opened the 
door to me at the cottage,—James 
looking haggard, anxious, and care- 
worn, with profound depression on 
his countenance, which became him 
well enough in the circumstances. 
At first, indeed, his sorrow seemed 
to impede his utterance, but as he 
warmed to the topic, he became 
voluble enough. Ah yes, it was 
all too true. It was hard to tell 
how the police had come to their 
knowledge. Anyway, some black- 
guard who had got at his poor 
master’s secret had gone and given 
them the office. Mr. Abraham, as 
ill luck would have it, was not only 
from home, but knocked over. He 
had sprained his ankle down in 
Devonshire, and was confined to 


the sofa in the inn at Clovelly. . 


James believed the officers were off 
and after him, and had heard that 
they were taking him to the jail at 
Guildford. 

I heard him to an end, and then 
burst out, “ it, sir, as it ap- 
pears to me, you really believe your 
master guilty.” 

Mr. Lurcher shrunk back, put in 
bodily terror by my vehemence. 
He rallied, and shook his head 
sadly, with that Jerky, deprecating 
manner of his. 

“Surély, sir, you should know 
best, and I hope from my heart it 
may be so.” He was rather un- 
grammatical and redundant, but 
that was only natural. “All I 
know is, that them as should know, 
—that is to say, the superintendent 
of the police, and the Rev. Mr. 
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Prior,—do say that ‘the circum- 
stances of his guilt would unhappi- 
ly appear almost conclusive ;’ and 
them are as near as possible the 
very words they both used. God 
grant the police and the parson may 
be wrong: he’s been a good master 
to me.” 

That Lurcher was a hypocritical 
scoundrel I had no doubt in the 
world. That he was by no means 
so deeply sorrow-stricken as he pre- 
tended was likewise plain enough. 
But I saw no immediate reason to 
think much worse of him than in 
ordinary; so having extracted all. 
he apparently had to tell, I struck 
out into the lanes, and walked off 
to the rectory. 

The Rev. Mr. Prior was at home, 
and would see me. 

“Sad business this! sad _busi- 
ness!” he ejaculated, as he came 
forward to shake hands. “Sad 
changes, indeed, since you were 
last under my roof, and who would 
have believed it of Cox, of all men 
in the world ?” 

“But you don’t mean to tell me 
that you believe it, Mr. Prior,—you 
who must know him as intimately 
as anybody. Why, if his father 
rose out of the grave to assure me 
of it, I should tell his father he 
was a liar and calumniator.” 

The rector, like Lurcher, looked 
rather alarmed, and perhaps it was 
because of that he waived the com- 
pliment I had paid indirectly to his 
sagacity and charity. 

“My good sir, I honour your 
fervour, and would willingly have 
excused it, had excuse been neces- 
sary. The more so that, in differ- 
ent circumstances, I should have 
felt at least as strongly as you.” 

“ And now ?” 

“And now, most painful as my 
conviction is, it is being forced 
upon me by evidence that is almost 
irresistible. You may believe how 
strong that evidence is, when I tell 
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you that in spite of the prima facie 
improbability of the charge, and 
the natural leanings of the bench 
to the prisoner, he has been for- 
mally committed, and bail has been 
refused. I have just come back 
from the court-house at Guild- 
ford.” 

I sank back in a chair: I felt as 
if in a dream, that grim reality 
seemed so wildly extravagant. The 
rector rung for wine; and when 
the servant left the room, I had 
recovered composure enough to ask 
about the evidence. Mr. Prior was 
quite ready to be explicit. He 
appeared to think that he was 
being put on his defence in his 
turn. 

“The case lies in small compass. 
Cox and I, as you know, were 
joint-trustees of that unlucky 
Friendly Society. I told him, 
when he insisted on starting it, 
that he was brewing trouble for 
both of us, though I little thought 


what shape the trouble was to take. 
To my shame be it spoken, and very 
foolishly, I left it to him to do all 


the work. I trusted him as implic- 
itly as everybody else did. He left 
the other day for a walking tour; 
he told me he should be from home 
for less than a week, and that he had 
put the society’s money matters in 
train during his absence. The very 
next day I received an anonymous 
letter. It simply warned me to 
see to the funds, for my partner 
had been playing fast and loose 
with them, and the books would 
not bear balancing. 

“T set it down as the stupid joke 
of some half-educated man. I 
never gave the matter a second 
thought, when that afternoon our 
head policeman called on me. Then 
he showed me another communica- 
tion couched in almost identical 
terms. Still-I would have pooh- 
poohed one and the other; but he 
insisted, for his own sake, on some 
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notice being taken of them. So to 
satisfy him I got Cox’s probable 
address from his servant, and the 
policeman was quite content that 
in the first place we should com- 
municate with him by letter. He 
really doubted him as little as I 
did. There was no reply. As it 
turned out afterwards, Cox had 
sprained his ankle, and was laid up 
short of his intended destination. 
Meanwhile reports had got abroad, 
and depositors in the Society were 
excited. The police became uneasy 
too. So, chiefly to satisfy them, I 
used my duplicate key to open the 
safe at the Society’s rooms, The 
books appeared to balance satisfac- 
torily ; but on sending to the bankers 
in Lopdon—Cox had expressed a 
preference for banking there—we 
found that considerable sums had 
been withdrawn in three separate 
cheques. There was no note of 
these drafts in the account-books 
at Hazlehurst, and the cheque-book 
was missing.” 

“Some one has been tampering 
with them in Mr. Cox’s absence.” 

“So I imagined. But we dis- 
covered from the bankers that the 
three cheques had been presented 
previous to the date of Cox’s de- 
parture—the last by himself in ~ 
person on the very day that he 
had passed through town. I need 
not add that my signature must 
have been forged to all the three. 
Whereupon the police insisted that 
it became their duty to apply for 
an arrest-warrant forthwith. I had 
nothing to urge to the contrary, 
and that was done; but as a der- 
nier ressort, and to prevent the scan- 
dal obtaining publicity, | proposed 
that we should break into our 
friend’s repositories and make a 
search for the missing cheque-book. 
It might have afforded such nega- 
tive presumption of his innocence 
as to justify delay, and prevent ex- 
posure. We found it, and, unfor- 
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tunately, to all appearance, it con- 
tained conclusive evidence of the 
triple offence. Since the last draft 
to which I had really set my name, 
three cheques had béen torn from 
the counterfoils, and on each coun- 
terfoil, in Mr. Cox’s handwriting, 


was a pencilled memorandum of the, 


sums that have. been abstracted.” 

“He would nevtr have been ass 
enough to make entries of the 
kind.” 

“Who knows? How do you 
explain it otherwise? It seems 
that a gold key which opens his 
bureau hangs at his watch-chain. 
Experienced criminals have com- 
mitted greater oversights; and, 
moreover, even according to the 
theory of the authorities, he may 
have taken the money with the 
intention of replacing it—having 
no reason to apprehend speedy 
detection.” 

“Abraham never took the mo- 
ney,” I began. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Hooper. You 
forget the cashier who asserts posi- 
tively that Mr. Cox came to the 
bank in person. It would be all 
unlikely enough with any ordinary 
person, I grant; but perhaps hardly 
so much so in the case of one so 
decidedly eccentric as our acquaint- 
ance—especially on the presump- 
tion that he intended repayment.” 

“ Mistaken identity, no doubt,— 
Abraham never did it; and yet the 
money has beendrawn. Who drew 
it? The obvious alternative sug- 
gests the informer; otherwise, how 
¢an you explain his having pene- 
trated the secret ?” 

“It may be difficult to suggest 
an explanation; and yet explana- 
tions are possible and conceivable. 
It has occurred to me as quite in- 
telligible that Cox might have been 
borrowing from Peter to give to 
Paul; .that, in his straitened cir- 
cumstances, he might have been 
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levying a forced loan to forward 
some of his works of benevolence. 
Then supposing a sophistry that 
quieted his conscience, taken in 
connection with the cogent evi- 
dence against him, we may plainly 
infer his ae aie with no great 
want of charity either.” 

“He never drew those cheques,” 
I persisted, doggedly, though my 
apprehensions for his fate had 
grown decidedly graver since I saw 
how circumstances arrayed them- 
selves against him. “ By the way, 
—that rascally anonymous denun- 
ciation—you haven’t got it by you, 
I suppose ?” 

“Oh yes. The magistrates, after 
examining it, returned it to my cus- 
tody. You are very welcome to see 
what you can make of it.” 

A suspicion had crossed my mind; 
but there was nothing in that sheet 
of note-paper to confirm it,—except 
that, in my opinion, not being an 
expert, there was no attempt at dis- 
guise in the handwriting, which 
seemed to prove that the writer 
had no fear of being traced; or else, 
and more probably, was indifferent 
on the subject. 

I bade the Rector a cool good-bye, 
—and yet, perhaps, it was unreason- 
able to blame him. He was never 
friendly with Abraham, as I had 
been; indeed there had been some- 
thing like an antipathy between the 
two: the prima facie evidence of 
guilt, as he had said, was certainly 
strong; and after all, his softened 
theories of the offence brought it 
more nearly within the limits of 
the credible. The Rector’s un- 
favourable opinion would have 
weight, no doubt,—as of course he 
would figure prominently for the 
prosecution. But what struck me 
with a yet gloomier foreboding was 
the fact that he expressed public 
opinion. If Abraham’s intimates 
and neighbours gave him up at once, 
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what was to be expected from the 
judgment of the world? And the 
oor fellow himself,—what must 
he not be suffering ! 

The wings of eager friendship 
wafted me to Guildford jail,—or, 
more prosaically, 1 made my way. 
thither as fast as the arrangements 
of the railway company permitted. 
There seemed nothing but shocks 
or surprises in store for me. I ex- 
pected to find Abraham overwhelm- 
ed by sorrow and humiliation; and 
he was not merely serene, but posi- 
tively cheerful,—surely a most re- 
markable instance of the mens sibi 
conscia recti. No doubt his apart- 
ment had been made as comfortable 
as circumstances admitted. But 
there were the grated windows, 
opening on the blank wall, and the 
locked and bolted door; and the 
captive was a cripple into the bar- 
gain. When he rose to meet me, 


with outstretched hands, he came 
hobbling across the floor by help 


of astick. I was more embarrassed 
than I had expected to feel; for 
before his unaffected cheerfulness, 
condolence seemed not only out of 
place, but cruel. If he bore his 
misfortunes so calmly, it was worse 
than useless to remind him of how 
they impressed other people. When 
he came to talk, however, it was 
clear that he was fully alive to that; 
and if he bore up with philosophical 
or Christian fortitude, it was only 
because he had other sources of 
consolation. After answering some 
inquiries as to his accident, he went 
straight to the point. 

“ You are surprised at seeing me 
take all this so easily, and I don’t 
wonder. Up to only twenty-four 
hours ago, when they brought me 
here, I was ina véry different frame 
of mind. Fortunately, I never was 
an excitable man, or I do believe I 
should have been worked into a 
brain-fever. You may fancy what 
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it was’ to be arrested as a felon, 
without a word or hint by way of 
warning. At first I was stupefied ; 
but when the stupefaction wore off, 
my blood seemed boiling at fever- 
heat, and my pulse was beating 
time at the double. The officers 
were civil and considerate, but they 
could not soften the reality. The 
cruel extravagance of the accusation 
made me lose all power. of self- 
control, so far at least as my feelings 
were concerned—for I hope I showed 
but little of them—and the idea that 
I had ceased to be a free agent 
maddened me. Reason, and I hope 
religion, asserted themselves after a 
time ; but if I have an enemy, as 
it appears I have, I would never 
wish him to endure the half of 
what I suffered on that terrible 
journey.” 

I could say nothing. I only 
pressed his hand. 

“They made their arrangements 
to bring me here after dusk. The 
prison authorities were courteous, 
even kind, but I fancied I saw a 
marked change in their manner, 
They showed me into my—my cell, 
and left me. Then I had a visitor, 
and you can guess who it was, 
She had heard of my misfortune— 
Heaven knows, the news of it seems ~ 
to have spread fast—and she hur- 
ried to Guildford, that she might 
be ready toconsole me. From that 
moment all was different. It sounds 
commonplace ‘to say she brought 
sunshine into the cell, but that was 
just what it was, and she left the 
sunshine in my heart. Not even 
to you can I tell what passed; but 
I never knew what it was to be 
happy before. She will not hear 
for a moment of anything but a 
speedy explanation. I know not 
how that may be, though she has 
strengthened my hopes that Provi- 
dence will help us. But while 
Cecilia is what she is, I care little 
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for the world. The man who has 
found such a treasure would be un- 
grateful if he grumbled at anything ; 
and with such an example of pluck 
in a girl, I should feel myself a 
coward if I quailed,—though the 
thought of being separated from 
her in ignominy and infamy adds 
another horror to the possibility of 
a conviction. I told her that when 
ou came I should send you to see 
er. You will lay your heads to- 
gether and talk matters over, and 
then come and tell me what you 
think best to be done. You will 
find her there ;” and he gave me the 
address. 

I might have fallen in love with 
Miss Molyneux myself, if my for- 
tunate friend had not anticipated 
me. I had seldom seen a face, I 
had never met a character, that im- 
pressed or tofiched me more. If 
she had borne up nobly on -her 
visit to her lover, it was evidently 
at the cost of breaking down after- 
wards; and it was no wonder that 
overstrained nature relieved itself. 
Her face showed the traces of tears, 
and there was a melancholy shadow 
on her delicate features. Yet the 
clouds lightened and lifted as she 
began to speak,—as she expressed 
her womanly indignation at the 
atrocity of the charge, and her 
assurance that her betrothed would 
be righted triumphantly. Yet it 
was easy to see she had been 
schooling herself to believe in the 
best, and that it cost a continual 
effort to keep her confidence. No 
wonder, when so much was at stake, 
and when the innocent had been 
convicted before on evidence that 
appeared far less conclusive. The 
imminence of the danger got the 
better of false shame, and she spoke 
of her devotion to Abraham with a 
simple unreserve, which made me 
feel again that he might be more to 
be envied than pitied. 
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Even while she spoke hopefully, 
and discussed the elucidation of the 
affair with an intelligence that - 
showed full command of her facul- 
ties, the starting tear and the quiv- 
ering lip would sometimes belie that 
Yet though I 
listened, I confess I was rather 
distrait, since I had to approach a 
very delicate subject. Although I 
had not an iota of direct proof, I 
could not help connecting Taroko 
with the rascality. But such con- 
duct on his part would be so black- 
ly ungrateful as to raise additional 
presumptions against its probability. 
Naturally she was prepossessed in 
favour of her protégé ; it was she 
who had given him in charge to 
Abraham, and he, according to that 
theory of mine, had been the inno- 
cent cause of all this complication 
of misery. But it was no use hesi- 
tating or beating about the bush, 
and I broke my suspicions as gently 
as possible. 

At first she listened incredulous- 
ly, almost “indignantly. That I 
was prepared for; and I persisted 
quietly in setting forth the grounds 
of my ill opinion of Mr. Lurcher, 
reminding her that, in the course of 
our long Continental expedition, I 
had really had better opportunities 
of judging him thanshe. Although 
not convinced, she was so far shaken 
that she heard me with more of 
the impartiality of a judge. And 
as my suggestions offered a ray of 
intelligible hope, she seemed to in- 
cline to them rather against her 
will. No doubt Abraham’s acquit- 
tal was everything to her; but just 
because she desired it so ardently, 
she dreaded the more doing injus- 
tice to anybody. 

“Well, Mr. Hooper,” she said at 
last, with kind expressions which 
I need not repeat, “I believe it 
will be best to act as you propose. 
So long as we do nothing positively 
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wrong, we must leave no single stone 
unturned. As for me, I am afraid 
my wishes may blind my judgment. 
I welcome anything that offers a 
chance of clearing up the mystery, 
and yet that suspicion seems too 
detestable. But if the business be 
delicately mianaged, Lurcher need 
know nothing of it. If he be what 
Abraham and I have believed him, 
he could never get over so terrible 
an injustice.” 

Innocent or not, I held to the 
belief that Mr. Lurcher’s feelings 
would not be grievously outraged, 
even by the detection of the little 
arrangement I proposed. That he 
might have strong personal reasons 
for objecting to surveillance in any 
case, I felt no doubt in the world. 
Naturally I hinted nothing of the 
_kind to Miss Molyneux, but, taking 
leave of her as if we had been old 
acquaintances, returned promptly to 
London. 

If Miss Molyneux was slow to 
suspect evil of her fellow-creatures, 
that was not by any means the 
weakness of Mr. Inspector Quickett. 
I happened to have transacted busi- 
ness with that eminent detective 
before, and had reason to know that 
he had really much of the shrewd- 
ness with which his fraternity are 
popularly credited. He threw in 
occasional questions, and was guard- 
ed as to committing himself; but 
it was clear that he shared my 
doubts about Lurcher. This was a 
sensational case besides, and there 
was credit to be won by clearing an 
eminent philanthropist from so 
damaging an accusation. When 
our interview was at an end, I had 
the satisfactory assurance that the 
interests of my friend were in cap- 
able hands, and that the vanity of 
the detective was effectually en- 
listed. 

When I saw him again a certain 
amount of progress had been made, 
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although not altogether so much as 
I could have desired. But the bent 
of my suspicions had been more or 
less confirmed, and the detective’s 
zest in the quest had been stimu- 
lated. He was more communica- 
tive, and more confidential. 

“You are right upon one point, 
sir,—that I’m persuaded of. If 
Lurcher be at the bottom of the 
business, he must have a pal he has 
been using as a cat’s paw. I showed 
the anonymous letter” (Mr. Prior 
had parted with it on a formal re- 
ceipt) “to the experts in hand- 
writing. I don’t think much of 
them in a general way; but in 
this case, at all events, they were 
spontaneously unanimous. Lurch- 
er never wrote it, and the handwrit- . 
ing was never disguised. We have 
been making inquiries about Lurcher 
in the neighbourhood, and he is a 
bad one, and no mistake. He was 
never out of the pot-house when his 
master’s back was turned, and you 
may swear he has not changed his 
habits, now that Mr. Cox is under 
lock and key. What we must do 
is to get Lurcher to London, if you 
can any way manage it. ae 
after him in town, we should fin 
out who his friends are.” 

It was evidently the occasion for 
a pious fraud. Abraham would 
rather have been sentenced to Port- 
land than thrust his protégé in the 
way of temptation. So I must own 
that, though results might have 
given me reason for repentance, I 
seethed the kid in its mother’s 
milk. I took Abraham by his finer 
feelings—not making Miss Moly- 
neux a participator in the intrigue 
—and warned him that James, left 
in charge of his cottage, seemed 
exceedingly likely to go straight to 
the devil. 

“ Ah, yes, poor fellow! I ought 
to have thought of that. He will 
be terribly cut up by all this 
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trouble of mine, and may be taking 
to evil company or drink for dis- 
traction.” 

“ That’s just what I fear,” I re- 
marked, jesuitically. “In every 
way he would be safer in town.” 
And that I may be acquitted of 
playing the part of a Judas—the 
thought of Miss Molyneux’s interest 
in Jim would have made that im- 
possible to me—I may explain the 
arrangement I had to propose to 
Cox. I had seen a common friend 
who-was in business as a solicitor— 
told him the whole story, and pre- 
vailed on him to offer Mr. Lurcher 
an engagement. If the object of 
our suspicions acted honestly and 
behaved decently, he would be only 
. a gainer. If, on the contrary, he 
were really the criminal I believed, 
in all probability we should catch 
him tripping. 

His habits, as I had surmised, 
bore supervision but indifferently. 
Mr. Quickett, when I met him again, 
had an exceedingly unfavourable 
report to make. 

“He is always hanging about 
public-house bars, and smoking and 
drinking in public-house parlours ; 
he is hand-in-glove with a very 
shady lot, but the circle of his ac- 
quaintance is so extensive that it is 
hard to spot any man of them in 
particular. They are mostly the 
sort of broken-down scamps that 
would be quite capable of writing a 
creditable letter, but then none of 
them could ever be mistaken for 
Mr. Cox; and if he never present- 
ed that cheque at the bank, of 
course we must prove mistaken 
identity.” 

“You have seen the clerk, by 
the way ?” 

“ Yes; and so far it is all straight- 
forward enongh, worse luck. He 
honestly believes what he is ready 
to swear. He can recall the circum- 
stances distinctly. It tells some- 
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what in favour of your view, that 
the cheque was presented on a dark 
afternoon, when the clouds were 
working up for a thunder-storm— 
in fact, it is the flashes of the light- 
ning that impresses it all on the 
clerk’s memory. But then, notwith- 
standing the unlikeliliood of the 
offence, he maintains that there 
was no possibility of his being mis- 
taken.” 

““He recognised the voice ?” 

“The very question I asked. 
No; as to that, he remembers 
nothing. But then, as he says, if 
he did inquire, ‘How will you 
have it?’ the answer is mumbled 
more often than not, so that the 
voice goes for very little. You 
may reckon, at any rate, that the 
man is honest, and will take his 
oath positively to what he be- 
lieves.” 

I am nonplussed, and I showed 
it. By way of comforting me, I 
suppose, Mr. Quickett resumed— 
“After all, you did us a good 
turn, sir. In keeping my eye on 
Lurcher and his movements, I 
dropped down upon another gentle- 
man that we wanted.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Tom Oliver his name is, and 
quite a bird of*a feather with 
Lurcher. But though they are 
always frequenting the same house 
of call, I can’t find out that they 
had any acquaintance. Otherwise 
Mr. Oliver, who has half-a-dozen of 
aliases, might have well been 
mixed up in a matter of the kind. 
The warrant we have against him 
was for passing himself off among 
the old ladies at Hampton Court 
Palace as a missionary from the 
Sandwich Islands, come home for 
subscriptions; and as his offence 
was committed in Surrey, we’ve 
sent him to keep Mr. Cox company 
at Guildford.” 

Quickett had nothing else to say 
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about the pseudo-missionary, but, 
somehow, I fancied he might be 
thinking all the more. If it were 
so, his subsequent investigation led 
to nothing, and the day of trial 
was drawing near. We had de- 
monstrated Mr. Lurcher to be a 
dissipated scoundrel, but we had 
done nothing to turn our suspicions 
even into presumption ; so I spared 
Abraham’s feelings by keeping 
silence on the subject. Every- 
thing had been done that could be 
done. We had retained eminent 
counsel, instructed by an _ experi- 
enced criminal solicitor; and we 
had the satisfaction, besides, of 
believing that these gentlemen were 
persuaded of the innocence of their 
unfortunate client,—a considerable 
point in his favour, no doubt. But 
then we had to convince a judge 
and a jury; and unless he were 
dismissed from the bar “ without 
a stain upon his character,” a 
verdict of acquittal would be little 
better than conviction. 

It promised to be a most sensa- 
tional cause célébre. Being the 
height of summer, it was the dull 
season in politics, and the public 
were delighted to have something 
to talk about. The scandal-mongers 
might have been busy, but scandal 
had nothing to lay hold of. The 
worst they could say of my un- 
lucky friend, was that he had al- 
ways been extremely singular and 
eccentric; ~and his eccentricities 
were ingeniously exaggerated and 
distorted. London correspondents 
of country papers related re- 
markable anecdotes without the 
slightest foundation in fact. Min- 
ute biographical studies of his 
career were industriously worked 
up and disseminated. Some of 
these did him justice, and were 
calculated to heighten the ver 
general sympathy. Others, wit. 
an excessive affectation of candour, 
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did their best to turn his benevol- 
ence against him. And it seemed 
odd that not a few of the serious 
journals appeared most inclined to 
be hard on an erring brother. For, 
though from charity, and a fear of 
actions for libel, they declined to 
prejudge his guilt and condemn 
im, yet, all the same, they has- 
tened to draw morals from his 
case which were inconsistent with 
any theory of his innocence. In 
short, when Guildford assizes came 
on, public excitement had been 
wrought up to the highest pitch. 
The court-house was crowded’ to 
the doors with a galaxy of: philan- 
thropy and fashion: noblemer, 
magistrates, members of Parlia- 
ment, and magnates of the Lom- 
bard Street aristocracy, were ac- 
commodated with seats on the 
judicial bench; a crack staff of 


.Teporters had been commissioned 


by the metropolitan press; and 
ladies, provided with luncheon- 
baskets and embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs, had been early ad- 
mitted by special orders. 

To me, while awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the accused, the interest 
centred in a single figure. She sat 
in a simple dress of sombre colour, — 
by the side of her father: her face 
was covered with a thick veil, so 
that I could only, guess at the 
strain she was supporting: and, 
with characteristic thoughtfulness, 
she had chosen to place herself 
where she could not catch the eye 
of the prisoner. He would need 
all his self-control, and she would 
do nothing to unman him. When 
he was guarded to the dock by the 
officer, saw her shrink and draw 
together. As for him, he cast one 
rapid glance backwards to the spot 
where he knew she must be sit- 
ting: then he drew himself up, 
and looked round the court-house 
with perfect composure. His ap- 
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pearance provoked a murmur of 
sympathy: and it was repeated, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the judge, when, in the clearest 


and most unshaken words, he 
uttered his “Not guilty, my 
lord.” 


It promised to be a remarkable 
cause célebre; and so it proved. 
The counsel for the Crown, although 
they did their duty, involving the 
accused in a chain of circumstantial 
evidence that was only too artisti- 
cally welded, clenched the succes- 
sive links almost apologetically. 
Neglecting nothing that could 
make against the prisoner, they ap- 
peared as if for once they would have 
welcomed a defeat. The learned gen- 
tleman who conducted the defence 
decided to dispense with witnesses 
to character; and there it was clear 
the court was with him. When I 
caught the eye of the benevolent 
old judge, resting with unfeigned 
compassion on Abraham—thongh 
I had no doubt he would be im- 
ge ore was assured he would not 
e austere. Yet, as the proceed- 
ings dragged their length along, I 
could only forebode one conclusion, 
and hope gradually died away. 
The inculpatory evidence was just 
as I have outlined it. The cashed 
cheques had been forged. That 
Mr. Prior swore to. For a year or 
more, no one but Abraham had the 
handling of the funds of the so- 
ciety. The book from which the 
missing cheques had been taken 
had been found, with the counter- 
foils duly filled in, in a bureau that 
only opened to the key which al- 
ways hung at Abraham’s watch- 
chain. What the prosecution 
chiefly relied upon, was the cheque 
he had presented in person. And 
as to that, he could prove no alibi. 
On the contrary, his counsel ad- 
mitted, by his instruction, that he 
had not only been in London that 
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day, but in the city. He added, 
however, that he had never been in 
Lombard Street, though undoubt- 
edly he had passed in front of the 
Mansion House. No attempt was 
made to shake the cashier's testi- 
mony in cross-examination. ll 
that was elicited in favour of 
the prisoner was the darkness of 
the day in question, which raised 
some faint probability that the man 
of business might have been hon- 
estly mistaken. 

Larcher had been called to prove 
that his master always carried the 
key of the bureau about his person. 
I had hoped he might have been 
subjected to severe cross-examina- 
tion, but that satisfaction was de- 
nied me. I learned afterwards that 
Abraham himself had _ expressed 
himself decidedly on the point, 
and refused to be overruled. A 
question or two, however, was 
slipped in, and, as I had reason to 
hope, thrown in with intention. 
Should the future bring Lurcher’s 
complicity in this infamy to light, 
they would suffice to found an in- 
dictment for perjury. 

When the jury withdrew, there 
was a period of suspense, which, by 
encouraging illusive hopes, seemed 
simply to be gratuitous torture. 
Persuaded of the truth as I was, 
I felt that only one verdict was 
possible. It was — “Guilty, but 
strongly recommended to mercy ;” 
and the jury were careful to ex- 
plain the recommendation. It was 
not only on account of the culprit’s 
antecedents, but because there was 
every reason to suppose that he 
must have had the intention of 
replacing the money. They might 
have added, perhaps, that they had 
still doubts as to his guilt, though 
there was no getting over the 
strength of the evidence. 

The judge listened to the fore- 
man with visible emotion. Then 
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he said that, under the circum- 
stances, he would defer sentence 
till the morrow. It was wisely 
done, and kindly meant; and yet I 
felt that I would have rather, for my 
own part, he had helped my unfor- 
tunate friend to a happy despatch. 
I. hardly dared look at Abraham. 
When I did bend forward, his 
back was turned, and he was gaz- 
ing, with intense self-forgetfulness, 
in the direction of Miss Molyneux. 
When the court had emptied, and 
the prisoner had been removed, I 
saw her totter to her feet by the 
help of her father, who gently led 
her out of court. As I learned 
afterwards, she fainted in the pas- 
sage. 1 doh’t know what the ordi- 
nary rules may be in such circum- 
stances, but I easily obtained access 
to my friend. If he were guilty, 
it was a black case of embezzle- 
ment, and yet everybody seemed 
to feel kindly to him. Perhaps 
the prison authorities were uncon- 
sciously mystified, and could hardly 
make sure of. their real opinion. 
The interview alarmed as much as 
it distressed me. Not that Cox 
did not bear up manfully, though 
the blow had been crushing. Hope 
had doubtless been stronger than 
he fancied, and now he was half- 
stunned. He was striving hard to 
divert his thoughts, and yet when- 
ever they returned to the reality, 
his face was wrung by a spasm of 
anguish. The effort at distraction 
could not be sustained, and if he 
began to brood, the consequences 
might be of the gravest. He had 
always been used to an active life, 
to the open air, and the freshness 
of the country. Confined in a soli- 
tary cell, or in the company of the 
lowest convicts, he would lose heart 
and health altogether. 

If he thought of himself and his 
own future, he only spoke of them 
in relation to Miss Molyneux. He 
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made anxious inquiries as to how 
she was bearing the blow; and 
though I stretched my conscience 
to give a reassuring report, he evi- 
dently trembled from the effects 
of the shock. “ And the life-long 
separation, when we were on the eve 
of being happy!” he added—“ and 
when I knew the value of the treas- 
ure some villain has robbed me of.” 
Before or afterwards, it was the 
only outbreak of anger at his secret 
enemy that I ever heard from him. 
It roused my less Christian feel- 
ings to the uttermost. I vowed 
vengeance, not for the first time, 
and swore to myself, that though 
Quickett might be at fault, I should 
persevere in our unsuccessful quest, 
and leave no stone unturned. 

That we should succeed, sooner 
or later, I hardly doubted, and so I 
said to him, with the fulness of con- 
viction. What I feared was that suc- 
cess might come too late, and that 
his character might be rehabilitated 
when the mischief was irreparable. 
He made an effort to seem to be- 
lieve me, that he might send me 
away in a happiergframe of mind; 
and indeed I was downcast enough 
when I tried to bid him a cheerful 
good-night. 

I did not care to go straight to 
Miss Molyneux, though I promised 
to see her again that evening. I 
was anxious to be about and doing ; 
yet what was there to be done? I 
thought I might as well speak to 
Quickett, if he were visible. Of 
course he was at Guildford, in wait- 
ing upon Mr, Lurcher, and we had 
arranged for occasional meetings 
at the little public house he was 
patronising. The landlady told me 
that “Mr. Thompson” was out; so 
I turned my steps towards the coun- 
try, and started for a sharp walk. 
In such a frame of mind as mine, 
the restlessness of excitement takes 
various forms. Far from bringing 
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relief, exercise worried me, and turn- 
ing out of the lane, and slipping 
through a gap in the hedge, I 
threw myself on the grass under an 
oak tree. Mechanically I pulled out 
a pipe and filled it, but the fumes 
of the tobacco were anything but 
soothing. They associated them- 
selves somehow with the Maine 
and the Danube,—with times 
when I had been smoking placidly 
with Abraham in the snuggery in 
his little cottage, and when a cheer- 
ful future had been stretching before 
him, in spite of the clouds of his 
financial misfortune. And thence, 
by a natural train of association, 
my mind followed up the career of 
Mr. Lurcher, tracking his turnings 
and windings like a ferret, and 
scenting out particular instances of 
his ingratitude. I cannot say that 
I became more certain of his infamy 
than I had been before; but I can 
say, and I feel little shame in the 
confession, that I hated him with 
more concentrated hatred than ever. 

I suppose “talk of the devil” 
and “think of the devil” may 
mean pretty much the same thing. 
The sound of voices disturbed 
me in my reverie,—the voices 
of aman and a woman, who were 
coming along the lane in angry 
altercation; and the voice of the 
man was unmistakably that of 
Lurcher, though the lady had the 
lion’s share of the conversation. 

“Hush! For God’s sake, don’t 
speak so loud. You don’t know 
who may be hearing.” 

The pair seemed to come to a 
standstill behind the hedge. 

“And I don’t care neither. I 
say again, you must let us have 
money for Tom’s defence, or it will 
be the worse for you.” 

She went on in the same strain 
in a shrill falsetto, and her com- 
panion had to raise his own tones 
to make himself heard at all. Yet 

‘ 
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he was protesting in a plaintive 
and imploring whine. “So help 
me, I have hardly change for a 
sovereign, and I don’t know where 
to turn for more. He sent me 
money only last week, and it’s gone, 
and I’ve passed pretty nigh every- 
thing I dare part with up the ' 
spout.” 

“You knew where to find money 
before.” 

“That’s over, as you know very 
well. I wish 

But what the rascal wished I did 
not hear, for they moved on, and 
he spoke more quietly. For. once 
I played the spy, and peeped round 
the corner of the hedge, but I only 
caught a glimpse of the back of the 
woman. Nor did I think it worth 
while to follow. I should surely 
get news as to the lady from 
Quickett, and now I was more 
avixious to see him than ever. And 
this time I did meet “ Mr. Thomp- 
son” sauntering along leisurely at 
the entrance to the town. He was 
attired in decent black, and looked 
like a respectable lawyer’s clerk. 

“You’ve met them, I suppose,” 
he said, by way of greeting, for 
there was no mistaking my im- 
patience and excitement. “Yes: 
it’s a good point gained. He’s 
in communication with Oliver’s 
wife, and the pair have fallen out. 
Oliver was to be put ‘on his trial 
to-morrow, but he has been regu- 
larly knocked over for the last two 
days—a sharp bout of a feverish 
attack. They will apply to put off 
the trial—all the more that they 
have got none of the ready to de- 
fend him.” 

“ Ah, I understand,” I exclaimed, 
with rising hope. 

“Yes,” said Quickett. ‘ That’s 
it! Oliver has been pressing Lur- 
cher for the needful, and Lurcher 
can’t make it forthcoming. I know 
he’s as hard up as may be, but 
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Oliver won’t credit that: in fact, 
I took the precaution of having 
him informed to the contrary.” 

“ And 99 , 

“ And when scoundrels like them 
take to quarrelling, honest men may 
come by their own. Besides, for 
an hour or two this morning Oliver 
was wandering a bit in his mind, 
and I managed to pick up some- 
thing he dropped, from the warders 
in attendance. I believe if we 
could only make him speak, we 
should get to the bottom of the 

lant.” 

Naturally the news threw me 
into a rapture of delight, though 
second thoughts rather dashed me. 
“ Ay, if we can make him speak; 
but there’s the difficulty. He is 
not likely to criminate himself, 
even for the pleasure of being re- 
venged on Lurcher.” 

“T don’t know. He’s in a deuce 
of a hobble without that other 
business ; and setting aside the 
grudge he may have at Lurcher, 
he may think that making a clean 
breast of it will help him. There’s 
another thing. Hearing he was ill, 
Miss Molyneux went to visit him 
yesterday, and took him some 
oranges and things. Of course to- 
day she had other fish to fry. And 
when she fainted this evening on 
coming out of court, Oliver’s wife 
happened to be near, and helped to 
bring her round. Bad lots as they 
both may be, they would most 
likely rather do her a good turn 
than not. But if you are to see 
the lady to-night, you had better 
not breathe a word of all this.” 

I agreed with him there; but 
when I did see Miss Molyneux, I 
found it very hard to keep the pro- 
mise I had made. In the reaction 
from the day’s excitement, and with 
the shock of the verdict, she was 
thoroughly cast down and hopeless- 
ly discouraged. It seemed heart- 
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less mockery to hear her talk, and 
say nothing of what would certainly 
have cheered her. Yet perhaps a 
second disappointment might love 
been more than she could bear. I 
was about to take my leave, when 
the servant came to say that a 
woman was below, and anxious to 
speak to her. Like poor Abraham, 
for a moment she was false to her 
nature, and answered impatiently 
that she could see nobody. 

The maid lingered. “She seems 
greatly troubled, Miss; she bade me , 
say she was the wife of the man 
you visited in the prison yesterday. 
Her name is Oliver.” 

Of course I was at once on the 
alert. Miss Molyneux, all uncon- 
scious, sighed heavily. 

“ Well, let the poor woman come 
up, Mary ; I am sure I ought to feel 
for other people.” 

I recognised the shawl I had 
seen in the lane.- Mrs. Oliver was 
rather a good-looking young woman : 
she was wiping her eyes, and greatly 
agitated. She walked straight up 
to Miss Molyneux, either not re- 
marking or not heeding my pres- 
ence. “I am come to fetch you to 
my husband, Miss; he would speak 
with you immediately.” 

“Ts he worse? Is he in danger? - 
It is past ten, you see, and the 
prison must be locked up.” 

“T know they will let you in at 
any hour. Come along,—come, and 
don’t lose a moment. If he has 
time to think about it, he may 
change his mind. It’s for your 
own sake I am pressing you, not 
for ours ; and if you miss the chance, 
you will never forgive yourself.” 

Miss Molyneux started, trembled, 
and looked at me, and saw some- 
thing in my face that increased her 
agitation. She left the room, to 
come back in a moment or. two 
cloaked, bonneted, and tolerably 
composed. Mrs. Oliver made no 
2B 
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objection to my accompanying them, 
and Mr. Molyneux had come down- 
stairs to escort his daughter. 

Mrs. Oliver was evidently anxious 
—anxious, as I fancied, as to the 
mood in which we might find her 
worthy husband. And it was just 
as plain that she was quickly re- 
assured. He was supported on his 
bed by the pillows, ready and eager 
to speak. He had the air of a man 
longing to take a leap he had been 
craning at, and know himself landed 
on the other side. 

I need not go into his disclo- 
sures in detail, since they must have 
been pretty well anticipated by the 
reader’s sagacity. It appeared that 
“Oliver” and Lurcher, like Mar- 
mion and Lady Heron, had been 
“ friends of old.” The invalid had 
had several aliases in his lifetime; 
but his real name was O’Driscoll, 
and one and the same individual 
as the comic actor who had been 
concerned in Lurcher’s original 
escapades. When I heard that, I 
began to see my way clearly, and 
had something more than a glim- 
mering as to the mistaken identity 
which had imposed so unfortunately 
on the respectable bank - cashier. 
Lurcher and O’Driscoll had always 
kept up relations, although, at the 
time when Quickett began to make 
his inquiries, they had quarrelled 
over a distribution of their plunder, 
and had cut each other. Lurcher 
had been hard up, and needed 
money to indulge in the dissipa- 
tion that had become habitual to 
him. Moreover, in the overflow of 

1 from his malicious heart, he 
longed to be revenged on his bene- 
factor for the “moral training” he 
had been subjected to. He had 
never forgiven the shipwreck on 
the Danube, or that terrible pas- 
sage of the Strahlek which had 
put him in bodily terror. In his 
easy intimacy with O’Driscoll, he 
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had been entirely unreserved as to 
his feelings. The pair had laid 
their heads together, and, accordi 
to O’Driscoll’s version of the story, 
the tempted had become the tempter 
in turn. He had dwelt upon Mr, 
Cox’s eccentricities and his careless 
habits of business. He had taken 
an impression of the key that hung 
at his patron’s watch-chain ; and as 
he ransacked his repositories regu- 
larly, he knew all about their con- 
tents. He had kept himself posted 
up as to the balance that stood at 
the credit of the Provident Society. 
He could‘lay hands on the cheque- 
book at any moment. He could 
supply a specimen of his master’s 
signature, as well as that of the 
Rev. Mr. Prior; while Mr. O’ Driscoll 
was unapproachable at counterfeit- 
ing handwriting, and, thanks to 
long experience as an actor of all- 
work, was inimitable at dressing up 
to act any part. 

At this point the invalid seemed 
to feel that his share in the rascal- 
ity needed apology; and when he 
insinuated that his guilt was light 
compared to that of Lurcher, so far 
I was willing to admit his plea. 
Lurcher had abstracted the suit 
of his master’s clothes in which 
O’Driscoll dressed himself to draw 
the cheque. 

“When I pulled them off again, 
with the false whiskers and beard, 
I knew we were pretty safe so far 
as detection was concerned. But 
when I heard that Mr. Cox was 
really brought in guilty, and when 
Miss Molyneux came to me _ with 
oranges and tapioca, little thinking 
of all the trouble I had brought on 
her,—looking up in her sorrowful 
face, I could hold my peace no 
longer. There, Miss—I’ve made a 
clean breast of it at last; and for 
the rest, I don’t much care what 
becomes of me.” 

How that might be, I do not 
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know, though I could fancy that 
O'Driscoll was a clever actor; nor 
did I think it meet to ask him at 
the moment how far his grudge 

ainst Lurcher might have dic- 
tated his candid confession. Neither 
did I remind him that that very 
afternoon his wife had been press- 
ing his accomplice for funds to 
conduct his defence. The confes- 
sion was taken down, signed, and 
duly attested. By way of confirm- 
ing it, O’Driscoll had suggested 
that in all probability the ab- 
stracted suit ef clothes had never 
been returned to their legitimate 
owner. Accordingly, he volunteered 
the address of the pawnbroker who 
had been in the habit of accommo- 
dating his accomplice in his straits ; 
and I may mention that, in the 
course of the following morning, 
the garments in question were in 
the custody of the police. 

On the morrow there was hardly 
an attempt at suppressing the accla- 
mations in court when the judge 
delivered a most feeling address to 
an audience of “rank, fashion, and 
beauty.” When he walked forth 
“ without a stain on his character,” 
Abraham was absolutely mobbed 
by sympathisers who struggled to 
press his hands; and had he not 
taken refuge with the governor of 


the jail, the crowd might have in- 
sisted upon carrying him in triumph. 
That he and his Cecilia have been 
living happily ever since, I need 
hardly say; and he has been re- 
stored besides to comparative afflu- 
ence, by being appointed to a com- 
missionership of charities under 
Government, where the duties and 
responsibilities are by no means 
onerous. 

As for that villanous protégé of 
his, the procés was a very pretty 
one. It embraced theft, embezzle- 
ment, perjury, and various other 
items; and when a conviction was 
recorded against him on most of 
the counts, it was accompanied by 
no recommendation to mercy. He 
was handed over to the good offices 
of the severest judge who ever 
dealt rigorous measure to offenders ; 
and sankey he cared the less for the 
vigorous declamation that painted 
the black atrocity of his conduct, 
as it was backed up by the longest 
penal sentence that the law per- 
mitted for his aggravated guilt. 
Of course Mr. and Mrs. Cox tried 
their utmost to let some gleams 
of sunshine into the convict’s cell; 
though I rather fancy that even 
their saintly benevolence failed to 
minister much comfort to that 
mind diseased. 
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HOMER’S SEA-EPIC RENDERED IN BALLAD-MEASURE. 


Ix common probably with our- 
selves, nine readers of Sir Charles 
Du Cane’s experiment in translating 
the Odyssey, out of ten, will rejoice 
that he has undertaken it, instead 
of theorising about it. An interest 
attached, about a score of years 
back, to Matthew Arnold’s Poetry 
Lectures on translating Homer, not 
so much because he helped to solve 
a vexed question, as because he 
contrived to set the field by the ears, 
and, whilst provoking some biting 
retorts and replications, established 
little more than the happiness of 
bibliolatry introduced into Homer, 
translated into whatever form or 
measure. The hexametrists had 
at that time sped but poorly and 
sparingly in an endeavour of which 

ey appear since to have tired. 
Blank verse had earned no fresh 
laurels in a translation by Mr. Mus- 
grave; and if so much enthusiasm 
awaited the young Oxford translator, 
Mr. Worsley, in his Spenserian ver- 
sion, that he was encouraged, and 
eventually, after his early death, 
supplemented in the fulfilment of 
his Spenserian Homer, by the learn- 
ed and laborious critic and profes- 
sor, Conington, it must have been 
generally felt that Mr. Worsley’s 
success was more due to his innate 
mastery of his chosen measure, and 
to an ear that was wonderfully 
skilled to break up the Homeric 
lengths of line into others for which 
they possessed no real adaptability, 
than to a pervading sense that here 
was the destined winner of the 
race—here the chosen weapon of 
the future English Homerist. In 
recurring, as we have recently done, 


to Mr. Worsley’s version, it has. 
been borne in upon us with a force 
stronger by far than twenty years 
ago, that Spenser’s measure must fail 
to realise Homer’s hexameter, how- 
ever much a true poetic vein like Mr. 
Worsley’s might disguise the dis- 
crepancy. The English hexaméter 
lies under a still more grievous 
ban, that no two persons read and 
scan it alike,—and there is a great 
deal of hypothesis to be cleared from 
its path before we can be constrained 
to classify it as the best exponent 
of Homer. On the whole, it may 
be said that the blank verse passes 
muster with least cavil and carping, 
because in it a level evenness is 
the most to be expected; and we 
have seen very recently such a ver- 
sion, which, even in its stage of 
half completion, will satisfy the 
English reader of the Odyssey, 
who can be content with the effect 
of good average blank verse. For 
ourselves, we have ever lifted up a 
voice for the ballad-metre, which 
Chapman adopted for the Iliad, but 
discarded for the Odyssey. It soars 
above all English measures proper, 
when applied to a poem of adven- 
ture—to “The Epic of the Sea.” 
Dr. Maginn regretted that Chap- 
man did not continue the four- 
teen-syllable verse throughout his 
Homeric task. It is capable of 
sufficient comprehension, without 
any undue share of invention and 
amplification. It aptly renders 
the storm at sea; the outwitting 
of the Cyclops; the councils of 
the gods, and the errands of 
their “go-between ;” the gardens 
and glories of Phzacia; the witch- 
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eries of Circe and Calypso; and 
the oriental myth of Proteus and 
the sea-calves, Of this, in part, Dr. 
Maginn had made us aware, long, 
long ago; though his experiment 
was soultiform, while Sir Charles Du 
Cane’s is boldly uniform, Profess- 
ing no more than a hope so to ren- 
der his original that readers may 
find, while Homer’s sense has not 
been widely departed from, some 
trace of his spirit also preserved, 
Sir Charles has striven, we should 
say, with marked success, to keep 


ballad-metre from degenerating into’ 


ballad-slang; and while evincing, in 
his handling, a proper awe of the 
ballad-style of “Lord Bateman,” 
has not failed of the simplicity of 
style, plainness of language, or out- 
rightness of thought, which are ad- 
mitted essentials of Homer’s poetry. 

Sir Charles Du Cane has intro- 
duced his moiety of the Odyssey in 
a preface of singular modesty, and 
uoted the authority of Sir Francis 
Doyle for the opinion that any 
single English metre must break 
down in interpreting Homer. The 
practical admission of such a propo- 
sition would be ‘an olla podrida of 
blank verse, ballad-metre, Spen- 
serian stanza, and rhymed heroic 
(the treacherous yet winsome mis- 
tress of Pope); but it surely needs 
not Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric author- 
ity to pooh-pooh this resort. And, 
failing it, there should be fair and 
free course, and if no favour, at 
least a patient hearing, till the 
work is done, for a scholar who 
steps into the field of Homeric 
translation, not so much a novice 
as a ripe scholar of old-fashioned 
and unerotchety beliefs, content, 
in common with the less noisy of 
the scholar world, to retain his 
ancient faith in one Homer as 
the author of the “Tale of Troy 
Divine,” and of the “ Epic of the 
Sea.” Sir Charles has evidently cul- 
tivated and cherished, far beyond 


undergraduate days at Oxford, the 
charms of Homer’s muse, and so 
been able to find, in this work of 
translation, a beguilement, five years 
ago, of a voyage round Cape Horn. 
We shall henceforth niche him 
beside the late Lord Derby as one 
rather of our unprofessional than 
amateur translators. 

Toa disposition which we have no- 
ticed in some contemporary criticism 
to institute comparisons between 
Sir Charles Du Cane’s fourteen-syl- 
labled ballad version and that excel- 
lent and scholarly prose version mas 
lished by Messrs. Butcher & g 
in 1879, we interpose the objection, 
at starting, that there is no stand- 
ing-ground. A comparison will not 
really hold; and the authors of the 
prose version appear to us to have 
admitted this in recognising that 
the question of Homeric translation 
is purely relative, and can never be 
final. Their task professes to com- 
pass the truth concerning Homer in 
its historical moiety, neglecting and 
ignoring its ornamental and poet- 
ical half, which the Spenserian, 
blank verse, and balladic aspirants 
adventure instead. Of these our 
prosemen shrewdly plead in their 
preface that their half-truth involves 
embellishment, and cannot be sim- ~ 
ply told. “They must be adding 
to Homer, talking with Pope about 
tracing the ‘mazy levret o’er the 
lawn ;’ or, with Mr. Worsley, about 
the islands that are the ‘stars 
of the blue Aigean;’ or, with Dr. 
Hawtrey, about ‘the earth’s soft 
arms,—when Homer says nothing 
at all ubout the ‘mazy levret,’ or 
the ‘stars of the blue Agean,’ or 
‘the soft arms’ of earth.”—Pref. x. 
The métier of the prose translator 
is limited to telling the story with- 
out the song, in unadorned, exact, 
perhaps permissibly archaic and 
imitative language. And so, the 
two tasks, both arduous and praise- 
worthy, differ toto calo, Indirect- 
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ly, however, the labours of Messrs, 


Butcher & Lang afford a criterion 
with regard to Sir Charles Du Cane’s 
faithful reading and rendering of 
his author, and a means of testing 
his abstinence from the proverbial 
bane of poetic translators—exagge- 
ration and amplification—out of 
which ordeal, so far as our exami- 
nation serves us, he will be found 
to come generally unscathed. 
Beginning his original task with 
the adventures of Ulysses, as told 
to the king and court of Pheacia, 
Sir Charles was led not on, but 
backwards, to complete the first 
half of the Odyssey, by the addi- 
tion, first, of the Books v.-viii., 
comprising the start from Ogygia, 
the wreck of the raft, and the 
reception of the hero by Alcinous 
and Arete; next, of the first 
four books—introducing us to the 
posture of affairs in Ithaca, and to 
the voyage of Telemachus in quest 
of tidings of his sire from his oldest 
and most valued comrades in arms. 
As the epic is presented to us, so 
most conveniently may it be tested 
in a shape by no means deficient 
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in sound and accurate scholarship, 
though this is less discovered in 
recondite notes on critical questions 
of language, than in the old-fash- 
ioned but still honoured usage of 
apt parallelism, much of whi@h is 
more or less original, and confined 
to occasions which call for it; nor 
then limited to Greek and Latin 
parallels, or to parallels at all, 
when other illustrations serve to 
elucidate the text. 

Every reader of the marine epic 


knows the details of the Olympian 


council at the opening of the 
Odyssey, and how Athene availed 
to ‘stimulate her cloud-compelling 
sire to take action towards termin- 
ating the hero’s dalliance, while she 
herself stirred up in Ithaca a resist- 
ance of the wastefulness of the 
suitors, and a prospect of relief te 
Penelope. Here is an early men- 
tion in Book i. of the “nymph 
divine,’ who, with less mortal spell 
than her Virgilian counterpart, Dido, 
was keeping Ulysses from a home 
and domestic happiness, for which 
—to speak sooth—his longings 
seem only conventignal. 


** Calypso, child to Atlas born, the terrible, the wise, 
e that of sea’s lowest depths kens all the mysteries, 


And holdeth up the columns tall that part the earth and skies. 

Tis she that doth the hapless chief detain upon her isle, 

And ever seeks with tender words his sorrow to beguile, 

And woo him to forgetfulness of Ithaca; but he 

Yearns evermore th’ uprising smoke of his own land to see, 

And having seen it once again, contented would he die.”—i. 60-67. 


Contrasted with Mr. Worsley here, 
our balladist withstands the snare 


of amplification, whose winsome pic- 
ture of “the navel of the deep”’— 


‘*« Where dwells the child of Atlas, who can sound 
All seas, and eke doth hold the pillars tall 
Which keep the skies asunder from the ground. 
There him, still sorrowing, she doth aye enthral, 


Weaving serene enticements to forestal 

The memory of his island-realm; but he 

Yearns for the native smoke, if that were all, 

To see it curling, and to die” (i.p. 6)— 
may win consideration of its mild berg’s unadorned and concise blank 
offence, but is not to be commend- . verse, in which Calypso 
ed in comparison of General Schom- 


‘* Ever seeks, with soft and flattering words, 
To witch him to forget his Ithaca.”’ 
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Hermes is despatched to Ogygia. 
The scene is changed with the 
transfer of the goddess to Ithaca. 
Anon, in the guise of Taphian 
Mentes, we find her confronting 
the infatuated suitors, busy at 
play and standing the hazard of 
the die, according to the rules 
of a game, which, as we learn 
in a note of Sir C. Du Cane’s, is 
described by Athenzus in his ‘ Deip- 
nosophists,’ i. 29. It was a game 
of chance, in which the 108 suitors 
arranged their pieces opposite each 
other in equal numbers—54 on each 
side—with a vacant mid-space, in 
which they placed a so-called Penel- 
ope. At this each suitor aimed with 
his man. Then, when they had cast 
lots, he who drew the lot aimed at 
it. If one hit and thrust Penelope 
out of her own place, he filled it 
with his own man, and standing 
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up again shot at Penelope in her 
new place. And if he hit her again 
without touching one of the other 
men, he won the game, and had 
the best hopes of the prize. Athen- 
zeus adds that Eurymachus was the 
great adept at this game, and the 
favourite in the suit for Penelope. 
Into the midst of the guests 
thus disporting themselves in Tele- 
machus’s despite, Athene flits, and 
is in heroic fashion greeted with 
proffer of good cheer before her 
errand is asked. While the suitors 
feast their fill, Telemachus draws 
his guest’s seat and footstool apart, 
and in the conversation which en- 
sues an opportunity is afforded the 
indignant heir of the Ithacan halls 
to vent his bitterness against the 
overweening cumberers of his sub- 
stance. In reply to his questioner’s 


query— 


‘*Ts it a wedding here ye hold, or tribal drinking bout?” 


he furnishes a clue to the posture 
of affairs, which, if supererogatory 
to Athene, is yet helpful to the 
reader’s cognisance of the epic’s 


progress. This is his account in 
vv. 250-272, as given by Sir 
Charles Du Cane :— 


‘* Stranger, since thou anent these things of me dost question make, 
Know that our house, while yet my sire amidst his folk remained, 
To riches vast and spotless fame 70as like to have attained. 

But now the gods, contriving woes, have willed it otherwise, 
For him they utterly have hid from our sore longing eyes. 
Beyond all other men on earth his lot hath mournful been, 

I should not in his death have felt a sorrow half so keen, 

If ’midst his friends to Trojan foe he had been forced to yield, 
Or sank to death within their arms on his last foughten field. 
Then would the Greeks have reared his tomb, and dying, for his son 
A guerdon he of brightest fame for ever would have won. 

But him the Harpies from the earth inglorious now have torn; 
Unseen, unheard of, hath he died, and left me here forlorn, 
To weep and wail: nor for my sire alone do I lament, 

For other grievous weight of woe the gods to me have sent. 
For all the chieftains who hold rule o’er all the isles around, 
In Same, and Dulichium, and Zacynthus forest-crowned; 

All too in rugged Ithaca who lordship bear and sway,— 

All these my mother woo to wife, and Waste my wealth away. 
But she nor will refuse outright this hateful marriage-tie, 

Nor bring the eg by an end, and with their suit comply. 


My patrimony they t 


e while in revelling consume, 


And speedily will me myself to sheer destruction doom.” 


In the foregoing passage, the 
first point which strikes us is the 
translator’s appreciation of the 


force of péAAev (“ might have 
been,” “was in the way of being”) 
in v. 252, which evaporates in the 
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distillation of Worsley; and, if we 
look back to Pope, finds substi- 
tute in sonorous yet unwarranted 
heroics. But as we proceed, the 
sense of faithfulness gains on us; 
and saving for an omission to 
render roAuzevoe in 238 (where 
it is reserved to the prose-trans- 
lators to give the finishing-touch 
of “ winding up the clew of war”), 
there is not a point of the original 
unrepresented with the fidelity of 
which it is capable, and the spirit 
indignant rather than fiery, that 
the original demands. 
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In the context, the stern-eyed 
maiden in masquerade suggests to 
the stripling hero counsels that 
nerve him with riper purpose; and 
which, when dpvis @S avonaia 
Oiéxta to (a phrase on which, 
while commentators and grammar 
ians debate whether avozaia is 
an adverb meaning “ upwards,” or a 
noun, “a sea-eagle,” or a combined 
expression av’ o7aia, “ up through 
the smoke-vent”) is safely repre- 
sented by our translator’s careful 
rendering— 


‘* And through the loopholes as a bird mounted on upward flight,” — 


bear fruit in access of manhood, no 
less by the arrogant suitors than his 
lady mother, who, under his mild 
remonstrance, speedily hies her back 
to her upper chamber. He bids 
her not curtail the minstrel’s choice 


of song, or suggest a theme perhaps 
less congenial to others than to her- 
self ; and such was his novel asser- 
tion of himself, based, we are told, 
on the conviction “that a god had 
been his guest,” that 


‘* Back to her chamber sped the queen in mute astonishment, 
Her son’s wise words within her breast revolving as she went.” 


To the spoilers of his substance 
he holds sterner though still in- 
decisive language, out of which, 


however, loops the intimation of 
the Ithacan council on the mor- 
row. 


*** My mother’s suitors,’ thus began Telemachus, ‘to-night 
Feast on, ye proud and godless ones, and in your cheer delight. 
But cease your clamour, for, methinks, it is no common treat 
To hear such bard as this, whose voice like to some god’s is sweet. 
But with to-morrow’s early dawn the assembly we must seek, 
That in their hearing I to you without reserve may speak,— 

Bid ye go hence, seek other feasts, and, each at your own cost, 
Ope house in turn to all the rest, and play the kindly host. 


But if it better seem to you in pride o 


strength to stay, 


And of one single man to waste the wealth, nor aught hl 


Waste it! 


But on th’ eternal gods then I in prayer will cal 


That on your heads for these ill deeds Jove's judgment sure may fall: 
So unavenged within my house should perish one and all.’ 

His words he ended,—all amazed his lips each suitor bit, 
And at the boldness of his speech did lost in wonder sit.” —i. 388-402. 


The words avail to open a prelude 
to the deliberation of the morrow, 
after which the suitors lurch home 
from their revel, and the prudent 


prince commits himself to the nurs- 
ing care of the good Eurycleia for 
unrobing, in his well-built chamber ; 
where, as the bard tells us, 


*‘ Through the night, in woollen fleece enwrapped, he lay awake, 
And o’er the voyage pondered deep that Pallas bade him take.” 


When on the morrow Telemachus 
meets the assembly, he does so 


worthily of his lineage, and extorts 
wonder and reverence as first the 
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elders make way for him to take 
his father’s seat. The council 
sways this way and that, according 
as it is influenced by the elders 
or the hot-heads; and it is in the 
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speech of one of the latter—An- 
tinous—that we get the best ac- 
count of Penelope’s device of the 
lying web, and her claim to rank 
in subtlety with 


‘* Heroines of Greece in tale renowned, fair dames of golden hair, 
Such as Mycene, ‘richly-zoned, Alemena, Tyro, were— 
(Of these none e’er in sage device could with thy mother vie, 


Though in this last device, ’tis true, scant love of right doth lie).” 


Such wily craft the hot-brained 
pleader defies in the name of his 


—ii. 129-182. 


compeers, and proclaims a resolve 
to outweary by obstinacy. 


‘“« Thus for herself ” [he says] ‘‘ a great renown she winneth, but for thee 
Vain sorrow, for much substance lost will all thy portion be. 
So we our own abodes to seek, or elsewhere wend, refuse 
Till she in marriage-tie be bound, with whomsoe’er she choose.” 


It is at the close of Telemachus’s 
spirited retort to these words of 
Antinous that Jove’s omen of the 


two eagles is vouchsafed, constitut- 
ing as it does the most notable 
incident of the Second Book— 


‘‘ He spake, and straight far-seeing Jove from the tall mountain height 
Two eagles for a sign to him sent forth to take their flight. 


Swift as the blowing wind a while these on their erran 


flew, 


And side by side, with straining wings, nigh to th’ assembly drew. 


But when they reached the market-place, whence from the 


thered throng 


Rose many a voice, then wheeling round they shook their pinions strong; 
Then on the heads of all glared down, with look that death presaged, 


And on each other’s chee 


and necks fell strife with talons waged; 


Then o’er the city’s house-tops flew, aye speeding to the right, 
And all who saw the omen gazed with wonder at the sight.”—ii. 159-168. 


Well had it been, we gather 
from the sequel, had Halitherses, the 
veteran seer, gained credence for 
his reading of this augury; but 
-the words of headstrong Leiocritus 
avail beyond the sager counsels of 
Mentor, and anon, by Eurycleia’s 
instrumentality, in the ignorance of 
his mother, but with the steadfast 
1elp and concert of the indefatig- 
able patron-goddess, the young hero 
climbs on shipboard at nightfall, 
his vessel fitly manned, stored, and 
victualled, what time the dazed 
drinkers of the suitor-crew slum- 
bered and slept. Athene, in Men- 


tor’s guise, accompanies the cruise ; 
and the graphic nautical p e 
which concludes the Second Book, 
might serve, in Sir Charles Du 
Cane’s exact and yet lifelike sketch- 
ing, for meet text of the painter 
who essayed to turn the poem into 
a picture. 

Borne by picked rowers in a 
gallant ship, with a divine monitor 
at hand to counsel him against 
bashfulness and false shame, and 
to do more than loose his tongue, 
by suggesting wise words to his 
speech (for, as the prince himself 
feels, 


‘* Shame a young man backward makes to question thus the old;” 


and the hosts whom they encounter 
on the shore at sacrificial feast, 


recognise equally 


‘*That mortal man doth need the aid of gods from day to day”), 


Telemachus is escorted first to 
the court of the horse-tamer Nes- 


tor, in sandy Pylos, and afterwards 
to Sparta, in a car and with steeds 
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charioteered by Nestor’s son, Peis- 
istratus, where he meets with like 
hospitable entreatment from Men- 
elaus and Helen. In Nestor’s re- 
ception there is perhaps the more 
heart and simplicity, the more 
marked halo of heroic manners: in 
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the Court of Sparta, more grace, 
and elegance, and splendour, not 
without an occasional shadow 
flung over the princely hospitality 
which needed all the virtues of 
Helen’s drug from Egypt, Poly- 
damna’s nepenthe, to dissipate. 


“* Gifted it was with power to soothe all anger or distress, 

And of all ills upon the earth to bring forgetfulness. 

Whoso should drink that magic draught when mixed within the bowl, 
. Throughout that ne A adown his cheek would let no tear-drop roll— 


Not though his mot 


er or his sire upon that day should die, 


Or foeman’s steel should slay loved son or brother fore his eye.” —iv. 224-229. 


And truly it was meet that the 


bard should note this difference 
between the halls of Nestor and 
Menelaus—the former characterised 
rather by simple tastes, the latter 
by travelled culture; 


the first 


illustrated by the pleasures of a 
grandsire’s memory, the second 
tempered by an admixture of sweet 
with bitter in the cup placed ready 
to the guest’s side, where 


‘* Through the loudly echoing halls the flashing brass doth shine, 
Whilst amber, iv’ry, silver, gold, their various hues combine!”"—iv. 74-75. 


From either host the visitor 
learns shrewd hints for his quest of 
his lost father; from both receives 
a welcome and hospitality, or ever 
his name is asked. The Fourth 


Book, however, is on the whole 
the richer in incident, as where 
Helen tells of her secret interview 
with Ulysses, what time 


‘* He entered lofty Troy’s wide streets alone ’midst enemies, 
Far other than his own true self, in wretched beggar’s guise.” 


And Menelaus owns how, when he 
and Ulysses lay concealed in the 
wooden horse, Helen, mimicking 
the voice of each Danain warrior’s 
wife, and calling each ambushed 
chief’s name, thrice did walk round, 
and feel by hand the hollow lair, 
and tempt, but for the stern repres- 
sion of the Ithacan chief, the re- 
ticence of irrepressible Anticlus.— 
iv. 245-290. 

Perhaps, however, there is no 
episode of the visit to Sparta, and 
conversation of Menelaus, of such 
curious interest as that monarch’s 
full account of his constraint on the 
sea-god Proteus, the sire of a pity- 
ing goddess Eidothea, to tell him 
the secret of the persistency of the 
divine wrath against his much- 
enduring self. Pharos, the scene 
of this adventure, is said to be less 
than a mile from the seaboard of the 


Delta of Egypt ; and Sir Charles does 
not tell us which horn he prefers 
of the dilemma; that Homer took 
a poetic licence with regard to the 
position of Pharos, or that the sea 
must have retreated and the land 
advanced. Perhaps we _ should 
agree with Dr. Hayman and later 
commentators, that an obviously 
gossiping account cannot be ex- 
pected to square itself with actual 
topography ; and after all, as Mr. 
Merry’s note points out, the parallel 
passage of Strabo goes some way to 
justify the Homeric description. 
The shifts of the “Old Man of 
the Sea” awaken so many echoes 
of other literature, that we are 
minded to make a somewhat longer 
quotation from the part of this 


episode, which consists in Eido- 


thea’s directions to Menelaus (iv. 
381-390) :— 
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‘* A sea-god of immortal race, old Proteus, wonneth here, 


‘For truthful oracles far-famed, the wise 


tian seer. 


He knows the vast sea’s inmost depths, which own Poseidon’s sway, 
And him I truly boast my sire, if truth report doth say. 
If him thou couldst, by ambush laid, within my grasp ensnare, 


He of thy voyage will the course e’en to its en 
How o’er the wide fish-teeming deep thou mayst at len, 


declare, — 
return, 


And more besides would tell to thee, shouldst thou desire to learn. 
What good or ill within thine halls has happened, he will say, 
Whilst thou thus long hast wand’rer been upon this toilsome way.” 


To the narrator’s deprecation of 
an unequal contest, the goddess, or 


sea-nymph, replies by directions, 
thus— 


*« When the bright sun with noon-day heat high in mid-heav’n shall burn. 
Then from the brine os comes before the zephyr’s breeze 
i 


He who speaks truth infal 


ble, the ancient of the seas. 


Veiled in dark ripple to the shore he glides beneath the waves, 
And issues forth to take his rest, couched in the hollow caves. 
Around him the web-footed brood of Halosydna fair, 

His sea-calves, throng from out the deep to lie and slumber there, 
And, —- from their nostrils snort the bitter smell of brine. 


Thither will 


direct thy steps, when morn begins to shine, 


And set thee in safe hiding-place: do thou select with care 

Three comrades, who of all thy crew the best and bravest are, 
And all the old man’s cunning wiles I next to thee will tell. 

First, he will round the sea-calves go, and their full number spell: 
When he has duly counted all, he’ll lay him down to sleep 
Amidst them all, as shepherd lies amidst a flock of sheep. 


Him when thou seest 


dressed to sleep, and well in slumber laid, 


Then summon all the strength and force thou boastest to thine aid, 
And hold him, spite his eagerness and struggles to escape; 

For of all creeping things on earth he will assume the shape,— 
Yea, and of running water too, and of resistless fire. 

But tighten all the more thy grasp, till he thy will inquire 

In the same shape that, when he sought his slumbers first, he wore. 
Then slack your force, and him straightway to liberty restore, 


And ask who of th’ immortal gods with an 


r visits thee, 


And how return may yet be thine o’er the fish-teeming sea.” —396-420, 


How the plot sped, and the wiz- 
ard’s transformations were abided 
and outstood, the Homeric reader 
needs not be told; nor yet what 
potent traps for wily sea-gods may 
be found wrapped up in noisome 
new-flayed sealskins. Among other 
confidences of the marine seer to the 
Spartan king is the third variation 
of the strange Agamemnonian tra- 
gedy, for which he bids him not 
cherish endless weeping, inasmuch 
as the traitor Aigyptus is destined 
to meet his doom at the hand of 
Orestes; while the Ithacan son of 
Laertes must yet a little longer 
bide perforce bis dalliance in Ca. 
lypso’s isle. We forbear to quote 
the Virgilian and Ovidian parallel- 
isms wherewith Sir Charles Du 


Cane has illustrated this somewhat 
oriental episode. It is even some- 
what supererogatory to draw atten- 
tion to his enumeration of the shifts 
of Puck, “through bog, through 
bush, through brake, through brier,” 
in every guise, and with every sound 
known to zoology, in the third act 
of “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
or to note the parallel transforma- 
tion in the third book of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ quoted in the footnotes of 
p. .70. Yet it would be amiss to 
let the old man have said his say, 
and “headlong plunge beneath the 
foaming brine,” without extracting 
that part of his prophecy which 
concerns the chief forcer of his 
hand—the fate reserved, according 
to Protens’s foreknowledge, for the 
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younger Atrides—a passage grace- 
fully turned here, and by the pick 
of poets of all lands, chosen as basis 
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for their beau-ideal of the fields 
Elysian. Audience for the las 
words of Proteus! 


‘** But, Menelaus, noble prince, know ’tis not fate’s decree . 
That thou in Argos famed for steeds thine end of life shall see. 
Thee to the blest Elysian plains th’ immortals will convey, 
Where the far-distant ends of earth own Rhadamanthus’ sway. 
There lapped in a delicious ease the life of man glides by; 
No snow nor winter’s storm is there, no rain falls from the sky; 
But ever fresh’ning from the wave some new-born zephyr springs, 
And, sent by ocean, to mankind its grateful coolness brings: 
As Helen’s spouse, Jove’s son-in-law, this lot, O Prince, is thine.” 


Sir Charles has culled the aptest, 
yet least literal, of modern parallels, 
in a fine e of Swinburne’s 
“ Atalanta in Calydon.” 

The Fifth Book opens with the 
account of the Argicide’s errand, 


—iv. 557-565. 


at Jove’s behest, to Calypso’s isle, 
skimming the seas, say the prose 
translators, like the cormorant, or, 
as our translation has it, with as 
much approximation of accuracy— 


‘* Like to the wild sea-mew, 


That through the barren deep’s dread gulf doth fishy prey pursue, 
And, dipping oft beneath the brine, her pinions gently laves,— 
So Hermes rode from crest to crest upon the thronging waves.” —v. 51-54. 


The bird designated was obvi- 
ously a diver of some kind; and 
the bard seeks but to imply that 
Hermes swooped down after its 
fashion, and used the waves for 
his chariot. Reaching the strand, 
by the odour sweet of sandal-wood 


and ‘cedar-log burning on the 
nymph’s hearth, and by the guid- 
ance of her melodious voice, he pe- 
held one of those visions of natu- 
ral beauty so richly shed over the 
Odyssey—so inimitable, despite the 
wealth of effort—by after-poets. 


** In full luxuriance round her cave arose a leafy wood, 
Where alder, mixed with cypress sweet, and lofty poplar stood, 
Beneath whose shelter long-winged birds flock nightly to their rest,— 
Falcon and owl, and chattering crow, that haunts the sea’s broad breast. 
And climbing o’er the hollow cave, a vine its tendrils flung, 
In the full bloom of vigorous growth, with purple clusters hung. 
Four fountains with their crystal spray nigh to each other gleamed, 
And branching off with gentle rill, on separate courses streamed. 
Whilst all around the nymph’s abode fair grassy meads lay spread, 
With tufts of violet soft and sweet, and parsley carpeted. 
E’en an immortal, if his way should thitherward be bent, 
Might stand and gaze upon the scene in joy and wonderment.”—v. 63-74. 


A glance at the parallelism from 
Spenser, Milton—above all, from 
Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’—must show 
how the blind old bard of “ Scio’s 
isle” excelled all comers in filling 
his picture without crowding the 
canvas OF offending against the 
rule, “Ne quid nimis;” and a close 
comparison of the original with the 


present version will result, we should 
confidently expect, in an impres- 
sion of adequate and graphic real- 
ism, to an unprejudiced critic. The 
nymph’s reluctant and grudging 
submission to Jove’s mandate; the 
glimpse of her mortal paramour, of 
whom, in a figure of speech adopted 
by our own poets, Homer saith— 


"QAN Hrow vixras uév tavednev nai dvayn 
év 62é661 yAabvpoid: map ovx MéAwv MéAOVGN 


** Albeit compelled her couch to share throughout the weary night; 
Unwilling, in her willing arms he Jay, nor found delight.”--v. 148, 149. 





1881. 


her own, if we may so speak, 
human kindliness, in answering 
the cunning one’s guile with a 
transparently honest promise, on a 
form of oath by Styx, to build the 
woyagers araft, which this eventful 
book sees built, and storm-tossed, 
and shattered,—are so many indica- 
tions of the original bard’s versatil- 


rendered in Ballad-Measure. 
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ity of excellence—so many tokens 
of a grasp of imagination, which 
nihil quid tetigit non ornavit. Very 
hopeless is the wanderer’s plight, 
when,: weary and wave-tossed, yet 
with the tenacity left in him to re- 
gain, if possible, his raft, he excites 
the sympathy of the sea-goddess 
Ino— 


‘* As he amidships sat him down, in hope from death to flee, 
Whilst here and there the fragile raft was borne upon the sea.” 


Yes; sore the strait, though the 
heroic simile depicts it more vividly 


than grandly :— 


‘* And as in autumn o’er the plain the thistle-down flies fast, 
And close together cling the tufts, before the north wind’s blast; 
So the mad gales, now blowing here, now there, in cruel play, 
From one to other drove the raft o’er the vast watery way. 
One while by south ’twas tossed for north to drive; a moment more, 
By raging east for west winds’ chase in scorn ’twas yielded o’er.”—v. 318-818. 


It is worth while for the reader 
here to compare the ornate version 
of Worsley, though we should mar- 
vel at the taste which would pro- 
nounce it more meet for the occa- 
sion. The hero divests himself of 

‘the robes supplied him for his 
voyage by Calypso, binds on his 
breast Ino’s talisman, and at length 
féeling terra firma from out the 
waves scoops himself a leafy bed 
in thicket shelter, whence he is, 
after refreshing sleep, to be entic- 
ed by the bright, and one might 
almost say pastoral, vision of Nau- 
sicaa. The name of this maiden 
is the key-note to at least two 
books of the Odyssey which fol- 
low next;. whilst it is not till 
Ulysses has told his wondrous 
tale of adventure with the Le- 
strigonians, the Cyclops, in Circe’s 
Isle, and past the dark Cimmerian 
tribe, “down among the dead men, ” 
that, through the safe-conduct of 
Alcinous and Arete, the wanderer, 
loaded with presents, is, sleeping, 
set ashore at Ithaca by the Pha- 
acians, and waking knows it not. 
Howbeit the interval occupies seven 
books with much and unflagging 


variety; and the happy shifts of 
scene and theme dispel tedium, 
whilst they avouch, to our think- 
ing, the master-mind of one in- 
dividual Homer; for how should 
half-a-dozen or a dozen pieces have 
formed a robe so flawless and un- 
seamed? Passing over the opening 
of the Sixth Book, Minerva’s vision 
to Nausicaa, in guise of the daugh- 
ter of Dymas, that maiden’s coax- 
ing from her father a wain and 
mules for an errand of mixed work 
and play at the sea-shore laundry, 
her clever charioteering, and after- 
ward provisior for her maidens’ 
food and exercise, and the chance 
misadventure of the stray ball’s 
flop into the river-depths, so as 
to awake Ulysses,—we will put 
ourselves in the place of the hero, 
heartened by his patron goddess to 
encounter, at disadvantage though 
he was, the royally courageous 
daughter of Alcinous, who flinched 
not as her maidens did; and ex- 
tract a passage of Sir Charles Du 
Cane’s presentment of Homer's 
ideal, of soft words and honeyed 
tongue :-— 
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**O queen, be thou of heaven or earth, I supplicate thy grace; 
If of the gods thou art who hold wide heaven for dwelling-place, 
I deem that thou in beauteous form, and mien, and stature tall, 
Unto Jove’s daughter, Artemis, art likest of them all. 

But if thou art of human kind, and dwell’st ’mid mortals here, 

Thrice blest thy father do I hold, thy lady mother dear ;— 

Thrice blest thy brethren too, whose hearts must swell with joy when thee, 
So fair a flower of maidenhood, entering the dance they see. 

But blest o’er all I reckon him who shall thy spouse become,— 

Shall win thee for his bride by gifts, and lead thee to his home: 

For never yet so fair have I seen one of mortal mould, 

Nor youth, nor maiden, and with awe thy beauty I behold. 

But once a thing as fair to see in Delos met mine eyes,— 


A palm’s young sapling that I saw nigh Phebus’ 


tar rise; 


For there too, by a goodly host attended, did I go 

Upon that voyage which to me was source of bitter woe. 

On that too long I gazed enwrapt in wonder at the sight, 
Since never from the earth grew shaft so tall and so upright, 
So, lady, upon thee I gaze in wonderment, and fear 


To clasp thy knees; yet heavy is the load of 


ief I bear. 


It was but yestere’en that, tossed by wave and stormy blast 
For twenty days incessantly, the sea I ’scaped at last. 
Me borne from far Ogygia’s isle some god on this your shore 


Has cast, of trouble on your land perchance to s 


er more. 


For even here I fear to find from trouble naught of ease ;— 


Fresh ill the god will work me yet, or ere my wand’rings 


cease. 


After long woe, thee first, O queen, thy pity have I sought,— 
For of the men who hold this land and city know I naught. 
Show me thy city, give some rag around my limbs to cast, 

If thou of thy choice linen’s store some coarser covering hast, 
And thee with all thy soul’s desire may the immortals bless,— 


Home, husband, union of hearts, man’s highest happiness; 

For gift more perfect from the god than this there cannot come, 
When wife and husband, heart in heart united, keep their home,— 
Sight of great joy to loving friend, of pain to envious foe; 

Albeit the fulness of their bliss none but themselves may know.” 


There is no room for ambiguity 
in the natural sentiment expressed 
in the line last quoted, which sub- 
stantially agrees with Worsley’s 
rendering, “ But most themselves 
know their own bliss; and that of 
the prose translators, “ But their 
own hearts know it best.” As 
Mr. Merry notes in his larger Ox- 
ford edition, the thought is analo- 
gous to that in the book of Pro- 
verbs xiv. 10: “ The heart knoweth 
his own bitterness; and a stranger 
doth not intermeddle with his joy.” 
As Dr. Hayman had already divined 
in his commentary, xAvezy seems 
nowhere in Homer to bear the sense 
of “to hear one’s self spoken of.” 
The palm-branch anigh Phebus’s 
altar at Delos is spoken of in the 
Greek text as if still a sapling 
when Ulysses visited it; and the 
allusions to it by Greek and Latin 


—vi. 152-187, 


authors are explicable, by under- 
standing that a sacred palm-shoot 
was a perpetual and perennial in- 
stitution at Delos, which appears 
to have been the favourite oracle of 
Phebus for seafarers in Agamem- 
non’s day, as Pytho was for lands- 
men. The Jaxos or rag which the 
suppliant, pitching his expectations 
very low, entreats in v. 180, is ex- 
plained in the context as a coarse 
linen wrapper; and we see that the 
modesty of his request is appreci- 
ated and reciprocated by Nausicaa’s 
generous direction of him to her sire 
as the source and fountain of kindly 
welcome and assistance. Apropos of 
the crowning sentiment of Ulysses’ 
aan so fitly and aptly rendered 
throughout by our translator,it would 
be an omission not to cite his apt 
parallel passage from Shakespeare’s 
“Henry VI.,” Pt., Act i. se. Li— 





rendered in Ballad-Measure. 


‘* For thou hast given me in this beauteous face 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul, 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts.” 


The noble white-armed princess 
hears his appeal with courage, 
hereditary and heroic, and stint- 
ing nought of hospitality to his 
needs on her own behalf, recalls 


her scared train to their obvious 
duty towards the hapless stranger, 
on the teaching of the heroic rule, 
that— 


‘¢ "Neath mighty Jove’s protection stand suppliants and Ky all, 
And grateful still is friendly help, although the gift be small.” 


To help her favourite, too, while 
at Nausicaa’s bidding her maids be- 
stir themselves to their neglected 


offices of mercy, the Jove-born 
Pallas, never unmindful of his need 
of her timely help— 


‘* Grander made the hero’s form to view, 
And thick adown his head showered locks of hyacinthine hue. 
As when o’er silver molten gold some cunning smith doth pour, 
By Pallas and the fire-god taught all kind of craftsman’s lore, 
And thus he clothes with beauty’s charm each work of his design, 
So o’er his shoulders and his face she shed her light divine.”—vi. 230-235. 


Thus made by his tutelary god- 
dess meeter to persuade and charm, 
we note the growth of the wanderer 
into a hero of light in the princess’s 
estimation. She can even breathe 
to her handmaids, out of earshot of 
Ulysses, and out of the reach of her 
sire—before whom, as we learnt in 
v. 68, “her hope of coming mar- 
riage she with virgin shame had 
tried to veil”—the fond fluttering 
aspirations which, could we deem 
the heroic bard to have ever in- 
dulged in sentiment, he might fairly 
be credited with in the instance of 
Nausicaa. Indeed her maidenly 
squeamishness supports the  sus- 
picion that she has a favour unto 
him; for why else should she in- 
struct him to run alongside ‘ the 


car as it passes the haven and mari- 
time quarter, the market-place, and 
temple? To escape gossiping or 
slanderous tongues, he is to avoid 
hazarding her fair fame by admix- 
ture with a wanderer in public; 
and to hie unnoticed to Athene’s 
poplar grove, with the gardens, 
meads, and vineyards nigh her 
sire’s domain, “ which within hail 
of our fair town by shout of man 
do lie.” There he is to rest awhile, 
to allow the maiden bevy time for 
seemly return and housing; and 
after that to ask his way straight 
to the palace of Alcinous, and 
having reached it, pass quickly 
through the outer halls, until he 
reaches Arete, the queen-mother’s 
presence :— 


‘* Her seated by the hearth thou’lt find, in the fire’s glowing light, 
With busy distaff turning threads, sea-purpled,—wondrous sight. 
Fast by a pillar tall she sits, her maidens orderly 
Behind their royal mistress ranged, my father seated nigh. 
There, like immortal god enthroned, he quaffs the precious wine,— 
But pass him by, and at her feet in rev’rence due incline, 
And clasp her knees, that thou mayst see of sweet return the day, 
And thine own loved and long-lost home, how far soe’er away. 
If thou mine honoured mother’s heart to pity canst win o’er, ) 
Thenceforth may certain hope be thine to gain thy native shore, 
And safely reach thy well-built house, thy friends behold once more.” j 


—vi. 307-317. 
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Truly the princess had read -and 
studied the grand secret of court- 
life in the heroic, as in after ages. 
Let but the monarch sit and drink 
his wine like an immortal enthroned 
peside the hearth-fire, and close 
beside his august spouse’s chair 
against a pillar; and the suppliant 
may make his obtaining the king’s 
interest secondary to that of the lady- 
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mother, occupied in more retentive 
and unselfish concerns. Neither 
king nor queen apparently despises 
the support of the pillar against 
which his throne is propped and 
her chair leans; and yet you look 
in Pope for any mention of this 
pillar in vain. The sonorous hero- 
ist had exhausted himself in the 
grand-sounding couplet— 


‘* High in the midst among the Scherian powers 
My royal father shares the genial hours.” 


A couplet which Gilbert Wake- 
field squares with tolerable accu- 
racy, by making Alcinous quaff his 
nectar with Arete apart, hobbing 
and nobbing with her in supreme 
indifference to the sentiments of 
the high estates of Scheria. The 
princess having said her say, as- 
cends her chariot, accomplishes her 
homeward way; whilst her suppli- 
ant, mindful of her hests, is helped 
to fulfil them to the letter by the 
seemingly chance encounter of a 
maiden bearing a pitcher of water, 
but who (seeing that she was in 
truth, as the reader would divine, 
Pallas Athene in a new disguise) 
proves to Ulysses the best and most 
valuable of cicerones, until she has 
landed him in the Phzacian pal- 
ace, indoctrinated him in the pedi- 


gree of the Pheacian royal family, 
and posted him up in the grand 
secret why she shines with a light 
not merely reflected from the king, 
as chief courtier virtually both in 
court and council. 

The aspect of the halls of Alcin- 
ous as they shone resplendently to 
the sight of Ulysses, when he paused 
ere crossing the brazen threshold, 
has been a choice commonplace to 
each competing translator. Cun- 
ning artisans of the school of 
Hephestus had there wrought 
art-marvels fortunate in the repre- 
sentation of a bard who could liken 
them so vividly. It might, we 
think, be doubted, whether, apropos 
of the guardian dogs of silver and 
gold on either side the double- 
doors (vii. 91-94)— 


xpvceror 5° éxckrepbe nai apyvpeot xnvves HOar, 
obs “Hpaéros érevéer idvindt mpanidecoir, 
S6a@ua pvdac6éuevat peyadnropos *AAntvooto, 
Aavadrovs ovras nai aynpws nuara mavra— 


Sir Charles has not somewhat erred the Greek. When we have read 
in dilution of the terseness of that, 


** Upon either hand 


Dogs twain of silver and of gold did watchful guardians stand. 
These erst with cunning hand and brain the mighty fire-god wrought, 
And for eternal sentinels to the king’s palace brought,— 


it seems like Englishing a super- 
erogatory gloss to peruse the per- 


iphrastic couplet-— 


** Unconquered by the stroke of death, there will they ever stay, 
Nor bow their heads before the approach of age and slow decay.” 


It must be owned that Mr. Wors- 
ley, perhaps through the exigen- 


cies of his stanza, has made as 
much of— 





rendered 1n Ballad-Measure. 


‘* And dogs on each side of the doors there stand, 
Silver and gold, the which in ancient day ‘ 
Hephestus wrought with cunning brain and hand, 
And set for sentinels to hold the way: 

Death cannot tame them nor the years decay.” 


Fullest credit, however, must be 
awarded to our translator in ballad- 
metre for steering clear of hidden 


rocks, in the moot cruz of the com- 
mentators— 


narpo6éwv & dovéwy anodeiferar dypov ~Aatov.—vii. 107. 


which, adopting and endorsing 
Merry’s view that Homer refers 
here, and in two parallel passages, 


to the actual use of oil, and not 
merely an oily or glossy appear- 
ance, he translates,— 


‘* And from the close-spun linen weft drops off the liquid oil.” 


But there is a companion passage 
about the “ Hortus”—so famous in 
the heroic times, that Ferre poma 


with after-ages for any work of su- 
pererogation,—which it were a sin 
to leave unquoted in our survey : 


ad Alcinoum passed into an adage 


‘* Without the courtyard, nigh the door, extends a garden-ground, 
Four acres broad, on either side with fence-work girt around, 
And orchard-trees of lofty height grow in luxuriance there, ) 
Laden with apple, golden fruit, pomegranate, or with pear, 

Or in rich plenty luscieus fig or blooming olive bear. 

Of these the fruitage through the year nor perisheth nor fails,— 
Winter or summer, evermore blow zephyr’s gentle gales, 

And with their breath to early life force on the budding shoot, 


Or on the pendent branches fan to mellowness the fruit. 
Apple on apple ripens fast, pear follows upon pear, 
Fig upon fig, and grape on grape the vine doth daily bear.” 


Mr. Worsley’s rendering of this 
passage is one of the most admired 
stanzas of his version; but it may 
be doubted whether the lines which 
we have just quoted rank a whit 
beneath them in accuracy of ren- 
dering, vivid effect, or poctic pre- 


sentment. Our quotation ‘is not 
continued over the description of 
the vineyard, and the fountains 
and garden-beds; but it is fair to 
note that not even the nicety of 
distinctfon which the careful study 
of Mr. Merry has traced to Homer 
here, has been missed or slurred 
by our translator, making as he 


—vii. 110-120. 


does the word zapo10e (125) the 
key-note to a division into back- 
ground, centre, and foreground. 

One other passage must be glanced 
at in this same book, where Alcin- 
ous, bidding his stranger suppliant 
welcome in true heroic strain, defers 
his inquiry into his errand till’he has 
found hospitable entreatment. He 
may, the monarch argues, be a god 
in disguise, “an angel unawares,” 
But if this-is so, it is hardly of a 
piece with the usual treatment of 
the Pheacians by Zeus and the 
Olympians. 


‘* But if he prove to be some god descended from the skies, 


Then some strange 
For ever undi 


dealings with our race it seems the gods devise,— 
ised to us the gods their forms displayed, 


When of the mighty hecatombs due sacrifice we made. 


Oft has a 
Nor e’en 
For with the 


amidst us all our banquet sat and shared, 
e lonely wand’rer shunned, who on the roadway fared,— 
that rule on high, affinity we boast, 


As do the Cyclops, or the fierce and lawless giant host.” —vii. 198-205. 
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Alcinous seems to imply, with a 
little of the insular and character- 
istic brag and boastfulness which 
has been imputed to him, a degree 
of perplexity at any possible suspen- 
sion of equal relations between the 
gods above and his subjects who 
are god-descended. At any rate, 
he must assert for the Phzacians, 
alike in public at sacrifices, as on 
the highroad in chance rencontre, 
those privileges of free intercourse 
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which quasi celestials, like the 
Hyperboreans, (£thiopians, and, as 
Homer supposes here, the giants 
and Cyclopes, enjoy with the gods 
their neighbours. There is covert 
humour, as noted in the volume of 
Mr. Lucas Collins on the Odyssey, 
Ancient Classics series (pp. 56, 
57), in Ulysses’ disclaimer of di- 
vinity, and his profession, at the 
time present, of a profounder rever- 
ence for the claims of his appetite. 


‘«'Than rav’ning belly there is no more shameless mendicant, 
Which ever biddeth man perforce be mindful of his want.” 


The hero has lived long enough, 
and roughly enough, not to be 
squeamish as to an imputation of 
an undue regard to the calls of 
hunger: he is not too celestial to 
ignore his daily bread. 

Space would never suffice to fur- 
nish even a brief selection of the 
chief incidents of the remaining 
books of the first moiety of the 
Odyssey, so various and so diverse 
as to afford an impression of end- 
less versatility. One of the most 
noteworthy and instructive in the 
Eighth Book is the rebuke and dis- 
proof given in the course of the 
games and matches inaugurated at 
the Pheacian court by Ulysses, to 
the boaster and prize-wrestler Eury- 
alus, who lacked the modesty and 


—vii. 215, 216. 


consideration we are wont to asso- 
ciate with an undoubted athlete. 
Ulyssed has impressed a good num- 
ber of the wrestlers, leapers, and 
quoit-throwers with his fine propor- 
tions, sinewy limbs, and latent 
strength; and the king’s son, Lao- 
damas, suggested that if he were 
not spirit-broken and _ strength- 
sapped through his struggles with 
the resistless sea, perchance he 
might give them a taste of his 
prowess in manly exercises. But 
the hero excuses himself on the 
score of an alien mood, and a heart 
and spirit too sorrowful for such 
feats; whereat one of the cham- 
pions, Euryalus, boastfully twits 
him with being no athlete, but 


** Liker one in well-oared ship who sails from land to land,— 
Some captain of a trading bark, by crew of hucksters manned, 
Who minds his freight, and guards his wares and gains that greed hath won; 
But athlete, if mine eye judge right, O stranger, thou art none.” 


The speaker had spoken without 
his host, and the hero chanced 
on a butt as easy to rebuke by 
words as to silence by superior 
prowess. Ulysses points the moral 
of mental and bodily prowess, 
coupled with modesty and dis- 
cretion, as contrasted with athletic 
gifts unaccompanied by these. His 


—viii. 158-161. 
speech, as Sir Charles reminds us in 
a footnote to his appropriate trans- 
lation, may have suggested or sup- 
= hints to Claudian, “ De Laud. 

tilichonis,” i. 25; and the retort 
in Livy, xxii. 51, “Vincere scis, 
Hannibal, victoria uti nescis.” But 
he is not content to rest. quiet with 
biting speech alone. 


‘*He spake, nor waited to unrobe, but to his feet did bound, 
And seized a quoit of heavier weight than those which lay around. 
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A massive stone forsooth it was, and far in size surpassed 
Such as Pheeacia’s sons were wont in rivalry to cast. 
This with his stalwart arm’s full force the hero whirled and threw, 
And low the ship-famed people crouched, as booming on it flew. 
Lightly it sped beyond the rest, and Pallas marked its fall, 
Where in the guise of man she stood, and thus to him did call: 

‘ Nay, e’en the blind, O guest, thy quoit by touch could recognise: 


Not lost amidst 


e common ruck, 


ut far ahead it lies. 


This time, at least, thou well mayst back with confidence thy throw, 


For no Pheacian hand will reach, much more beyond it go. 


Sir Charles Du Cane reads in 
the last line much less ;.should it 
not be read, as we print it, much 
more ? 

To further proof of surpassing 
prowess, Alcinous rules that his 
guest shall not be subjected—nay, 
he even deprecates the pretensions 
of his Phzeacian subjects to superior 
excellence in. other contests than 
those connected with swiftness of 
foot or seaman’s craft; almost in 
the same breath with which aver- 
ment, and in exact keeping with 
the nautical element which Mr. 
Lucas Collins has noted in the 
names of the champions and cour- 
tiers among the “ Scherian powers,” 
he changes the subject of his guest’s 
entertainment by summoning the 
dancers (and by the way, naval au- 
thorities assure us there are no more 


ae 


—-viii. 185-196. 


earnest and decorous dancers on 
occasion than Jack-tars on ship- 
board). These were called Bntap- 
poves, it should seem, because they 
took steps after measured time to 
tread a measure with many twin- 
kling feet, which Ulysses watched, 
wrapt in wonder. In truth, the 
court appears to dissolve itself at 
once into dancing and music; for 
Demodocus and his harp are sent 
for simultaneously with the dancing 
folk, reminding commentators and 
general readers alike of Horace’s 
admirable epistle to Lollius anent 
Homer’s practical philosophy in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. A half- 
forgotten but still meritorious ver- 
sifier of that epistle, the Rev. 
Francis Howes, some time a minor 
canon of Norwich, thus translated 
fhe lines in question :-— 


‘* Mark the spruce fribbles of Alcinous’ court, 
Soft sons of sloth dissolved in amorous sport, 
Who snored till midnoon, and to melting airs 
Lulled in delicious trance life’s anxious cares. 
How many still with these poor idlers lie, 
Born but to eat and drink and sleep and die.” 


Melting airs indeed! The blind 
Demodocus could scarce have chosen 
a theme more adapted ad strepi- 
tum cithare cessatum ducere cu- 
ram than the obviously favourite 
lay of the “Net of Hephestus,” 
the genuineness of which suffers 
no detriment from the low morality 
of the tale. The actors in it are 
gods and goddesses, to whom here, 
as in Iliad xiv. 312-358, and Iliad 
xxiv. 130, and not to men and 
heroes, are reserved episodes or 
suggestions of indelicacy. The 


lay, too, is consistent with the 
time and place—is very Homeric 
in its language, and is conceived 
in a strain calculated to divert 
both the wanderer and guest—-and 
those of the court who had given 
him passing umbrage—by the de- 


tail of domestic infidelities in a 
higher sphere. 

We wea however, to quote 
Sir Charles Du Cane’s lively but 
unexceptionable version of the wit- 
ticisms of Phebus and Hermes, 


amidst the chorus of Olympian 
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jeers at the success of Vulcan’s net- 
work; as also to add other passages 
marked for quotation out of the-sub- 
sequent books, representing Ulys- 
ses’ narrative at the Pheacian 
court. The Ninth Book, however, 
might furnish more than one pretty 
picture of the Cyclops harbour, and 
of the rich deep subsoil of vine- 
yatds and ploughland hard by; or 
the story of which its diverse imita- 
tions illustrate the infinite zest, the 
hazardous but ultra-comic adven- 
tures of Noman. Perhaps, however, 
the narrative from the Eleventh 
Book, of what the truly versatile 
hero experienced and learned in his 
visit to the shades, might yield no 
less variety of interest and food for 
quotation, did time suffice for its 
indulgence. The Necyomanteia, 
however, of the Odyssey deserves 
an essay to itself, as a clue or a 
sequel to the delineation of the 
ethical characters of Homer. But 
our review has reached its limit; 
and we can but hope that, so far as 
it has gone, its survey has sufficiently 
scrutinised Sir Charles Du Cane’s 
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handling of the smooth and level, 
as well as adventurous and exciting, 
passages of the first half of the 
Odyssey, to kindle in readers to 
come a. distinct prepossession in 
favour of the ballad-metre as a 
worthy exponent of Homer’s man- 
ner, metre, and matter; and of Sir 
Charles himself as an eminent in- 
stance of the fascination which the 
Homeric sea-epic possesses for travel- 
ler, voyager, adventurer, finding satis- 
faction in the person of a competent 
littérateur. He has contributed, we 
believe, to lay the already less un- 
quiet ghost of the hexameter. His 
instalment of a ballad-metre version 
of the Odyssey will have earned 
favour enough to insure its comple- 
tion; and future readers will no 
longer be constrained to be thrown 
on the dilemma of vivid prose, or 
tediously tentative exotic verse, 
when to the poetic but necessarily 
periphrastic Spenserian, and _ the 
unadorned and sober-paced blank 
verse, is added a complete, faithful, 
unfettered, and rapid-moving expo- 
nent in a native ballad-metre. 
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House or Commons, Wepyespay, 2d Fesruary 1881. 


As vapours vanish, swept before the blast, 
Leaving the face of Heaven serenely bright ; 
Faction and Folly from their throne are cast 
By the decree of Reason and of Right. 
Into Oblivion shrink the rebel band, 
While Justice calls back Peace to bless our Land. 


JANETTA MANNERS. 
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NO. IL—-LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


Tue philosopher, diplomatist, and 
knight-errant whose name stands 
at the head of this page is one of 
the most curious, as well as one of 
the most splendid, figures which 
cross our path in those days of 
gorgeous and animated national life 
which precede the great turning- 
point of English history. He lived 
through the greater part of the 
struggle between Charles I. and the 
Parliament, but neither his life nor 
his genius was of that sombre and 
momentous perifd. He belongs to 
the undivided England, and the 
picturesque and overflowing exist- 
ence of the previous age, when 
chivalry was still a living principle, 
and the old and the new had not 
yet come to any general battle hand 
to hand; before theology had be- 
gun to flourish as a national pur- 
suit, but while learning was in 
fashion — while princesses trans- 
lated Latin and read Greek for their 
amusement, and a manuscript trea- 
tise on philosophy was a possible 
portion of the baggage of a brilliant 
young knight. He was born under 
Elizabeth, and received a gracious 
reception from that great sovereign, 
who paused to notice his gallant 
training and youthful good - looks 
in the gloomy conclusion of her 
life; and served under James, to 
whom he was welcome at once for 
these external qualities (always a 
ready passport to the favour of the 
beauty -loving Stewarts), and for 
his intellectual gifts. He is said 
to be the first Englishman who left 
a record of his own life for the 
instruction of his descendants; and 
as such, has an especially interest- 
ing place among the autobiographers 
of the world. His history, however, 


is not detailed and complete like 
the last which we submitted to the 
reader, but concerns only the earlier 
portion of his existence, though it 
was written in his declining age. 
His youthful training and studies, 
and the exploits of his early man- 
hood, are all that he has set down 
for us; and, indeed, it was not for 
us distant and obscure spectators in 
an age so different, but for his own 
posterity, —the knightly descen- 
dants who should pursue a like 
course after him, inherit his estates, 


‘tule his dependants, and, like him, 


go out gloriously upon the world, 
“riding the Great Horse,” and sur- 
rounded by the glitter of chivalrous 
accoutrements, banners flying and 
trumpets sounding,—that my Lord 
of Cherbury put his adventures on 
record. The tone of fatherly in- 
struction with which he sets his 
example before his descendants, and 
the fine consciousness that only 
knights, and gentlemen born to 
high employments and the great 
world, are likely to be his audience, 
gives a stately grace to his narrative. 
He is too complete a knight to be 
discourteous even to the humblest, 
but they are not within his sphere 
of vision. The world to which he 
addresses himself is clothed in vel- 
vet and gold, and has possession 
by nature of all the privileges of 
existence. His record turns in- 
stinctively into a code of instruc- 
tion for those who shall have the 
governance of great estates and the 
weight of family honours, not to 
speak of ambassadorships and the 
favour of princes, after him. There 
are few things more captivating to 
the imagination than this natural 
atmosphere of rank and social eleva- 
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tion. When men begin to ask them- 
selves the reason of those differences 
which classify humanity, a bitter- 
ness and sense of wrong creep in 
to poison even the pleasures of 
the imagination; but to the ingen- 
uous and unpolitical reader there 
is always a charm in that fine air 
of conscious greatness, in the pictur- 
esque calm and involuntary superi- 
ority of those who, having given 
themselves only the trouble to be 
born in order to be great, wear their 
greatness, for that very reason, with 
a far more attractive simplicity and 
grace than those who have acquired 
it by real merit. This is one of 
the paradoxes which abound on 
the very surface of life; but there 
is some reason in our preference, as 
a matter of art, for the superiority 
which is arbitrary and not the 
result of any struggle. Rank saves 
at least as many heart-burnings as 
it creates. 

Edward Herbert was born in 
Wales, of a great and much ex- 
tended family, the different lines 
of which we shall not attempt to 
unravel. The first of his ancestors 
to whom he introduces us at any 
length is Sir Richard Herbert, 
brother to the Earl of Pembroke, 
of whose chivalrous behaviour to- 
wards a leader of the rebellious 
Welshmen whom he besieged in 
Harlech Castle we are told a pretty 
story. The Welsh captain had 
“been a soldier in the wars in 
France, whereupon he said that he 
had kept a castle in France so long 
that he made, the old women in 
Wales speak of him, and that he 
would keep the castle [of Harlech] 
so long that he would make the old 
women in France speak of him.” 
Harlech, high upon its cliff, stand- 
ing fast, one of the sentinel band 
along that fine coast by which the 
proud Edwards and Henrys dom- 
inated Wales, was worthy such a 
boast and such a besieger. When 
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the garrison could hold out no 
longer, this brave braggart yielded, 
on condition that Herbert would 
do what he could to save his life. 


‘*Sir Richard brought him to King 
Edward the Fourth, desiring his High- 
ness to give him a pardon, since he 
yielded up a place of importance which 
he might have kept longer, upon this 
hope; but the King replying to Sir 
Richard Herbert that he had no power 
by his commission to pardon any, and 
therefore might, after the representa- 
tion hereof to his Majesty, safe deliver 
him up to justice, Sir Richard Her- 
bert answered he had not yet done the 
best he cou’d for him, and therefore 
most humbly desired his Highness to 
do one of two things, either to put him 
again in the castle where he was, and 
command some othe to take him out, 
or if his Highness wou’d not do so, to 
take his life for the said captain’s, 
that being the last proof he cou’d give 
that he used his utmost endeavour to 
save the said captain’s life. The King 
finding himself urged thus far, gave 
Sir Richard Herbert the life of the 
said captain, but withall he bestowed 
no other reward for his service.” 


This would be a fine subject for 
a romantic poem, and the scene 
would afford a noble background 
for all the stirring circumstances of 
siege and parley: the sea rolling 
softly over the broad sands with 
their border of marsh, far down 
below that mount of vision: the 
wild, half-savage men-at-arms, 
looking out frantic from the battle- 
ments upon their burning buts and 
scattered families ; while to the west- 
ward the calm mountains—great 
Snowdon and his brethren—stood 
out against the glow of the sunset, 
and the sacred isle of Bardsey 
dipped low into the waves all lit 
with crimson and with gold. The 
Herberts were settled early on the 
disturbed Welsh frontiers, some- 
thing as the early settlers of the 
Pale were in Ireland, but with more 
success in amalgamation. Lord 
Herbert, however, was born in 
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Shropshire, at a house belonging 
to the family of his mother, the 
eldest of a large family of sons and 
daughters, one of whom was the 
gentle poet and Churchman, George 
Herbert, whose saintly memory 
cannot be mentioned but with 
reverence. Their father was a 
squire of merely local distinction, 
“black-haired and bearded, of a 
manly and somewhat stern look, 
but withall very handsome and 
well compact in his limbs, and of 
a great courage;” their mother, a 
woman of the noblest character, 
celebrated in Donne’s quaint and 
sweet verses, which bear so much 
affinity to those of her son. There 
were ten children, who all came to 
honour more or less. Edward, the 
eldest, begins betimes his record of 
personal experiences. 


‘*My infancy was very sickly, my 
head continually purging itself by the 
ears, whereupon also it was so long 
before I began to speak that many 
thought I shou’d beeverdumb. The 
very furthest thing I remember is, 
that when I understood what was 
say’d by others I did yet forbear to 
speak, lest I shou’d utter something 
that were imperfect or impertinent. 
When I came to talk, one of the 
furthest inquiries I made was how I 
came into this world? I told my 
nurse, keeper, and others, I found my- 
self here indeed, but from what cause 
or beginning, or by what means, I 
could not imagine; but for this as I was 
laughed at by nurse and some other 
women that were then present, so I was 
wondered at by others, who said they 
never heard a child but myself ask 
that question; upon which, when I 
came to riper years, I made this obser- 
vation, which afterwards a little com- 
forted me, that as I found myself in 
possession of this life without know- 
ing anything of the pangs and throes 
my mother suffered, when yet doubt- 
less they did no less press and afflict 
me than her, so I hope my soul shall 

ass to a better life than this without 
ing sensible of the anguish and pains 
my body shall feel in death. For as 


_ 


I believe then I shall be transmitted 
to a more happy estate by God’s great 
grace, I am confident I shall no more 
know how I came out of this world 
than how I came into it.” 


This pious persuasion, which con- 
trasts touchingly the pensive yet 
calm reflections of the old man with 
the first inquisitive impulses of the 
child, will surprise many to whom 
Lord Herbert’s name is associated 
with the cold and_ intellectual 
Deism of an age of little faith. 
But by no possibility could the 
noble and gallant philosopher be 
considered a man of little faith. 
Whatever might be the tone of his 
formal philosophies, he lived in an 
age of miracles when wonder and 
mystery were still in the air, and 
the veriest unbeliever never dreamed 
of denying that magnificent and 
strange domain of the unseen that 
pressed upon him on every side. 
He was sceptical as to definite 
revelation written and formulated, 
but to his consciousness every man 
had a special revelation, a commun- 
ication from heaven which awoke 
in him the heavenly portion of his 
spirit, and on the certainty of a 
great and good God founded all 
the teachings of virtue. His faith 
in this individual contact of God and 
nature with the dimly-gifted and 
heavenly-born soul was so great, 
that he: has himself palpable won- 
ders aid miracles to record. He 
goes on in a fine passage to com- 
pare the period before birth (on 
which he comments, and which he 
describes with a solemn frankness, 
which has gone out of fashion) in 
which organs are formed for use in 
a different stage of being, with this 
mortal life in which are nurtured 
and developed faculties which on 
earth can have no adequate and 
perfect use. - 


‘*T believe since my coming into this 
world my soul hath farmed or pro- 
duced certain faculties which are 
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almost as useless for this life as the 
above-named senses were for the 
mother’s womb; and these faculties are 
Hope, Faith, Love, and Joy, since they 
never rest or fix upon any transitory 
or perishing object in this world, as 
extending themselves to somethin 
further than can be here given, an 
indeed acquiesce only in the perfect, 
eternal, and infinite: I confess they 
are of some use here, yet I appeal 
to everybody, whether any worldly 
felicity did so satisfy their hope here, 
that they did not wish or hope for 
something more excellent ; or whether 
they had ever that faith in their own 
wisdom, or in the help of man, that 
they were not constrained to have re- 
course to some diviner and superior 
power than they could find on earth, 
to relieve them in their danger and 
necessity; whether ever they could 
place their love on any earthly beauty, 
that it did not fade and wither, if not 
frustrate and deceive them ; or whether 
ever their joy was so consummate in 
anything they delighted in, that they 
did not want much more than it, 
or indeed this world can afford, to 
make them happy. The proper object 
of these faculties, therefore, though 
framed, or at least appearing, in this 
world, is God only, upon whom Faith, 
Hope, and Love were never placed in 
vain, or remain long unrequited.” 
With such sentiments as these 
most readers will give permission 
to the author to philosophise as he 
pleases, without demanding too 
strict an account of the details of 
his creed. But this is for the mo- 
ment far in advance of the autobio- 
graphy, which retires gently from 
those pensive heights, to fall back 
upon the recollections of his thought- 
ful and curious childhood. It is not 
surprising that the boy who, as soon 
as he could speak, demanded to 
know what this world was and 
how he came thither, should be at 
Oxford at twelve, within the walls 
of King Alfred’s College, “ disput- 
ing in@Logic,” and doing “in Greek 
oftener than in Latin” the exer- 
cises required of him. Even be- 
fore this, however, there are par- 
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ticulars worthy of notice. He was 
very backward in acquiring Welsh 
—a tengue that evidently baffled 
his best endeavours; but derived 
from his early study. of that trouble- 
some language certain recollections 
of his tutor, whom he “remembers 
with honour,” as having triumphed 
over his temper. “I never saw 
him angry during the time of my 
stay there, and have heard so much 
of him for many years before. When 
occasion of offence was given him, I 
have seen him redden in the face, 
and after remain for a while silent; 
but when he spoke, his words were 
so calm and gentle that I found he 
had digested his choler.” “I never 
could attain this perfection,” adds 
the biographer, sadly. He was 
always “subject to choler and pas- 
sion,’—a family weakness which 
even George, his saintly brother,, 
was not free of, but which Lord 
Herbert immediately offers a lively 
plea for, describing himself as “in- 
clined to speak my mind freely, 
and indeed rather to imitate those 
who, having fire within doors, 
choose rather to give it -vent than 
suffer it to burn the house.” The 
studies of the boyish student, how- 
ever, who was so much more &kil- 
fal in Greek than in Welsh, -were 
considerably interrupted. For one 
thing, his father died, which with- 
drew -him for a short time from 
college: and this event was follow- 
ed soon after by a very extraordi- 
nary incident. Another gentleman 
of the race, a certain Sir Willim 
Herbert of St. Gillians, brother of 
the Earl of Pembroke, had one sole 
daughter, to whom he left his posses- 
sions, on condition that she should 
marry a Herbert. If this condition 
was not complied with, the property 
was to go to more distant rela- 
tions of the name; but “there 
was none of the Herberts who 


either in age or fortune was fit to 
match her,” and the poor heiress 
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aged then twenty-one, saw before 
her the probability of losing all 
her fair estates, and falling into the 
position of a poorly-endowed gentle- 
woman. In these circumstances, 
Edward Herbert at University, 
with his precocious Greek, just 
fifteen, but handsome and likely, 
was suggested as the necessary hus- 
band. He says nothing of any 
feeling on the matter, or of the 
lady’s personal qualifications, but 
the result was, that the marriage 
took place “upon the eight-and- 
twentieth of February 1598, in the 
house of Eyton,” where he had been 
born. Some time later this strange 
pair, accompanied by the mother of 
Herbert, went to Oxford, where he 
finished his studies. Imiagination 
is puzzled to depict to itself such a 
family. The, wife of twenty-one 
in all the importance of a great 
heiress—what a thing it must have 
been for her to descend from the 
heights of her womanhood to the 
fifteen-year-old boy, prodigy though 
he was!—but on this point the 
husband says nothing. Later, we 
find a full account of a scene be- 
tween them which proves the Lady 
Mary to have been no cipher, at 
least in her own house; but neces- 
sity made strange alliances in these 
violent times. It-would be curious 
to know where they had their home 
in Oxford; the beautiful and gra- 
cious mother scarcely past her 
bloom, the young wife with a 
touch of shame and _ humiliation 
in any affection she can have borne 
her boy-bridegroom, and he, in all 
the phlegm of fifteen, bearing his 
honours calmly—a father while still 
little more than a.child. He gives 
us to understand that this prema- 
ture marriage kept him out of 
mischief while at the university, 
so that probably he was himself 
pleased with the union. And not- 
withstanding the preoccupations of 
a married man, he managed to learn 








French, Italian, and Spanish, be- 
sides his classical attainments, and 
“to sing any part at first sight in 
Musick, and to play on the Jute.” 
The languages he acquired that he 
might make himself a citizen of the 
world: the music, that he might 
entertain himself at home, and 
“that I might not need the com- 
pany of young men in whom I 
observed, in those times, much ill 
example and debauchery.” The 
early marriage had evidently pro- 
moted a somewhat pedantic virtue, 
which is not an. ynusual accompani- 
ment of premature privileges. Un- 
fortunately, he did not always keep 
up to this desirable level. 

Here Herbert pauses to give 
“to my posterity” certain counsels 
upon education, both mental and 
physical. In the first place, he 
is strongly of opinion that heredi- 
tary diseases of all sorts can be 
extirpated from the constitution by 
careful effort. The remedies he re- 
commends for some of these consti- 
tutional disorders are curionsly 
simple. “ Posset drinks of herbs” 
will take away a tendency to stone, 
and “the bathing of children’s legs 
and feet in the water wherein Smyths 
quench their iron” is sovran for 
a gouty constitution. There are - 
also such things as Olium Castorij, 
which it is good to use, “ but not 
without advice. They also that 
are subject to the Spleen from their 
ancestors, ought to use those herbs 
that are spleneticks, and those that 
are troubled with the Falling Sick- 
ness with Cephaniques.” While 
on this subject, Lord Herbert thinks 
it right to add that a knowledge of 
medicine is a thing very usefu? in 
the education of a gentleman, “ es- 
pecially the diagnostic part, whereby 
he.may take timely notice of a 
disease, and by that means timely 
prevent it, as also the prognostic 
part, whereby he may judge of the 
symptoms either increasing or de- 
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creasing in the disease, as also con- 
cerning the crisis and indication 
thereof.” 


‘* This art,” he adds, ‘‘ will get a 
gentleman not only much knowledge 
but much credit, since seeing any sick 
body, he will be .able to tell in all 
human probability whether he shall 
recover; or if he shall die of the 
disease, to tell what signs shall go 
before, and what the conclusion shall 
be. It will become him also to know 
not only the ingredients but doses of 
certain Medicines. .... Besides, I 
would have a gentleman know how 
to make these Medicines himself, and 
afterwards prepare them with his own 
hands, it, being the manner of Apothe- 
caries so frequently to put in the Suc- 
cedanea that no man is sure to find 
these Medicines made with the true 
drugs which ought to enter into the 
composition when it is exotique and 
rare; or when they are extant in the 
shop, no man can hie assured that the 
said drugs are not rotten, or that they 
have not lost their natural force and 
virtue. Ihave studied this art very 
much also, and have in case of extre- 
mity ministered Physick with that 
success which is strange, whereof I 
shall give two or three examples.” 

These examples are not at all 
unlike the cases appended to ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines, 
quackery being alike in all ages, 
and having its chances and tri- 
umphs like every other art. We 
suspect there are few weaknesses 
more dear to the imagination, the 
wisest of us being not much re- 
moved from the proverbial old 
woman in our love of an unlicensed 
eure, and of dabbling with possi- 
bilities in this particular. But Lord 
Herbert’s advice that “it will be- 
come a gentleman” to be an ama- 

teuf physician, points to necessities 
of the time, and of the rank which 
made such an one the earthly provi- 
dence of many dependants. He adds 
a list of books in which they may 
find instruction. “You must look 
upon all Pharmacopeias or Anti- 
dotaries of several countries,” he 
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adds—antidotaries being, he tells 
us, a part of the dispensatories; 
“for when poisons were in fashion, 
antidotes were so also. There is a 
book called ‘Aurora Medicorum,’ 
very fit to be read in this kind ;” 
and he becomes picturesque when he 
recommends—though “pretending 
no further than to give some few 
directions to my posterity”—the 
study of simples, medicines which 
are of vegetable origin being more 
“happy and safe” than any other. 


‘*In the meanwhile, I conceive ita 
fine Study and worthy a gentleman to 
be a good Botanique, that so he may 
know the nature of all Herbs and 
Plants, being our Fellow-creatures 
and made for the use of man; for 
which purpose it will be fit for him to 
cull out of some good Herball all the 
Icones, together with the description 
of them, and to lay by themselves all 
such as grow in England, and after- 
wards to select again such as usually 
grow by the Highwaysidé, in Mea- 
dows, by Rivers, or in Marshes, or in 
Cornfields, or in dry and mountainous 
places, or on Rocks, Walls, or in shady 
places, such as grow by the Sea-side; 
for this being done, and the said 
Icones being ordinarily carried by 
themselves or their servants, one may 
presently find out every Herb he wants 
withall. . . . And thus much of Medi- 
cine may not only bee usefull but de- 
lectable to a gentleman, since which 
way soever he passeth, he may find 
something to entertain him. I must no 
less commend the study of Anatomy, 
which whosoever considers I believe 
will never be an Atheist, the frame of 
man’s body and coherence of his parts 
being so strange and paradoxical that 
I hold it to be the greatest miracle of 
nature; though when all is done, I do 
not find she hath made it so much as 
proof against one Disease, lest she 
should be thought to have made it no 
less than a prison to the soul.” 


Leaving this, which is an ac- 
complishment belonging to the ex- 
ternal part of life, the philosopher 
proceeds to recommend to his pos- 
terity the nobler virtues of the 
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soul. Having first “ passed over all 
human Literature’—for he has a 
full appreciation of the uses of 
classical education, and sets them 
forth in their place—he pauses to 
note that he does not approve for 
elder brothers the same course of 
study, “as if they meant to proceed 
Masters of Art and Doctors in some 
science.” For these natural leaders 
of the race, in whom, as being one of 
them, he takes a special interest, he 
thinks Logic and a little Philosophy 
very necessary, one year being given 
to the latter and six months to the 
former subject, along with Geo- 
graphy, and something of the gov- 
ernment, manners, and religions of 
other countries, and the use of the 
Celestial Globe (“I do not conceive 
yet the knowledge of judicial As- 
trology so necessary,” he adds with 
fine gravity, “but only for general 
predictions, particular events being 
neither intended by nor collected out 
of the Stars”); Arithmetick also 
is good, and Geometry, though 
the latter is “not much usefull 
for a gentleman, unless it be to 
understand fortifications.” When 
he has laid down their fundamen- 
tal principles he passes on to the 
moral virtues. That Virtue is bet- 
ter than learning is the burden of his 
teaching. “Everybody loves vir- 
tuous persons, whereas the vitious 
do never love one another”—a vir- 
tuous man is at home wheresoever 
he goes, through all the religions 
and all the laws of the world. In 


‘short, he says, with a kind of noble 


enthusiasm, “this Virtue I com- 
mend to my posterity as the great- 
est perfection he can attain unto in 
this Life, and the pledge of eternal 
Happiness hereafter, there being 
none that can justly hope for an 
union with the supreme God that 
doth not come as near to Him in 
this life in Virtue and Goodness as 
he can.” But yet if such a one 
falls short, there is restoration for 










him ; and the views of the old phil- 
osopher, looking back upon a life 
which has had its stormy chapters, 
and feeling that he has safely out- 
lived that phase, are tolerant and 
merciful. He considers that sin is 
generally a blunder, an unfortunate 
accident by which “we mistook a 
true good for that which was only 
apparent,” and that though “it will 
be fit for every man to confess that 
he hath offended an infinite Majesty 
and Power, yet as upon better con- 
sideration he finds he did not mean 
infinitely to offend,” so there is 
no reason to suppose that an in- 


‘finite punishment will be dealt to 


him, but only some temporal penalty 
here or hereafter ; for “I hope none 
are so wicked as to sin purposely 
and with a high hand,” says this 
indulgent moralist, by whom, it is 
evident, long before it became a 
question of theological discussion, 
the doctrine of eternal punishment 
was quietly disposed of—a gentle 
sort of purgatorial arrangement tak- 
ing its place. Herbert, however, 
lapses into a whimsical unconscious 
humour, leavened grotesquely with 
the fierceness of his time, when he 
speaks of the special virtue, among 
others, of forgiveness. “ Certainly to 
such kinds of persons” (i.e., women, ~ 
children,and the ignorant) “ Forgive- 
ness will be proper,” he says, with 
admirable gravity—‘ in which kind 
I am confident no man of my time 
hath exceeded me; for tho’ whenso- 
ever my honour hath been engaged, 
no man hath ever been more for- 
ward to hazard his life, yet where 
with my honour I cou’d forgive, I 
never used revenge? as leaving -it 
always to God, who, the less I punish 
mine enemies, will inflict so much 
the more puntshment upon them.” 
This exquisite reason gave the 
polite and virtuous Horace Wal- 
pole, who edits Lord Herbert’s 
book, such a shock, that he rushes 
in horror into a footnote: “Is it 
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Forgiveness to remit a punishment 
on the hope of its being doubled ?” 
he cries; but in the days of Eliza- 
beth and James men were not so 
particular, and the fierce meekness 
of the dashing noble who had 
fought as many duels as he had 
fingers on his hand, and cannot 
help a thrill of remembered delight 
as he puts them all hot and glowing 
into his biography, is very divert- 
ing at least, if it is not a fine moral 
spectacle. Lord Herbert adds, with 
a sigh of conscious virtue, that he 
has not found this ready forgive- 
ness of his answer: his servants, 
tenants, &c., whom he has freely 
forgiven, have only taken advantage 
of it to offend more frequently ; 
but the “inward peace and com- 
fort” he has gotten by it is beyond 
anything he can say. 

Having thus set forth the neces- 
sity of religion and virtue, with a 
passing word upon temperance as 
“universally requisite,” he recom- 
mends a wise selection of those 
virtues which are adapted for each 
several occasion—all virtues not 
being universally appropriate: gnd 
adds the quaint promise that “ who- 
soever by the benefit of true Wis- 
dom makes use of the right Virtue 
on all emergent occasions, J dare 
say would never be constrained to 
have recourse to Vice.” He then 
proceeds to matters more external, 
recommending “ Rhetorick or Ora- 
tory” as an art well worth a gentle- 
man’s while to study; but warns 
his posterity against “an affected 
eloquence” as being worse than no 
culture at all. “Men who fortify 
and uphold their speeches with 
strong and evident reasons, have 
ever operated more,” he says, “ on 
the minds of the auditors than those 
who have made rhetorical excur- 
sions ;” with an evident recollection 


of the Euphuism then dying out, 
which had been the most fashion- 
able of follies. 


“ It is a general note 
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that a man’s Wit is best showed in 
his Answer, and his Valour in his 
Defence,” he adds ; and recommends 
—with the judicious and safe criti- 
cism that “neither of the two I can 
think so exact in their Orations but 
that a middle style will be of more 
efficacy” —Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
Cicero de Oratore. Then comes the 
outward exercise of the body, “ as 
riding the Great Horse, Fencing, and 
Dancing.” For the latter, “I cou’d 
never find leisure enough to learn 
it;” but as it gives “a good presence 
in and address to all companies,” 
it is not unworthy consideration. 
These graces came to Herbert by 
nature ; but that his posterity should 
all be so gifted was perhaps too much 
to expect. Fencing a young man 
should learn, “but not before he 
is eleven or twelve years of age.” 
“T have had much experience both 
in the Fleuret or Foyle, as also 
when I fought in good earnest with 
many persons at one and the same 
time, as will appear in the sequell of 
my life. And indeed I think I 
shall not speak vaingloriously of 
myself, if I say that no man under- 
stood the use of his weapon better 
than I did, or hath more dexterous- 
ly prevailed himself thereof on oc- 
casions ; since I found no man could 
be hurt but through some error in 
fencing.” Riding he gives still more 
space to, with all the precautions 
necessary to be taken to train “ the 
Great Horse,” as he invariably calls 
it, for battle, duels, &c., the rules 
for which are very precisely given. - 
“Tt will be fit also for a gentleman 
to learn to swim,” he continues, 
though with the addition that “in 
my own particular I cannot swim, 
for as I was once in danger of 
drowning by learning to swim, my 
mother upon her blessing charged 
me never to learn Swimming, telling 
me further that she had heard of 
more drowned than saved by it, 
which reason, though it did not 
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revail with me,” adds the son, 
dutiful though wise, “ yet the com- 
mandment did,”—a sentence well 
worthy the study of all brisk young 
intellects qontemptuous of mater- 
nal judgment. “Riding of racing 
horses” is a thing our philosopher 
distinctly disapproves, not only 
because there is “‘much cheating 
in that kind,” but for the fol- 
lowing fine reason—“ Neither do I 
see why a brave man should delight 
in a creature whose chief use is 
to help him to run away.” Haunt- 
ing takes up too much time for “a 
man studious to get knowledge.” 
A little bowling is to be allowed, 
“so that the company be choice 
and good;” but “the exercises I 
wholly condemn are Dicing and 
Carding.” With a warning against 
these, the Manual closes; and we 
return from the wise instructions 
to his posterity of the old man in 
his leisure and contemplative age, 
to the young gallant who, trained 
and perfected by the practice he 
recommends, left Oxford with his 
household, bis mother and wife, 
and a retinue greater than was 
quite appropriate either to “her 
widow’s estate or such young be- 
ginners as we were,” and set up 
house in London, having “ attained 
the age betwixt eighteen and nine- 
teen,” though already a husband 
and father, in all the bloom of vir- 
tuous and temperate youth. Here 
is a very pretty anecdote of his 
first appearance at Court. It was 
“about the year of our Lord 1600” 
that he went to London, shortly 
before the attempt of the Earl of 
Essex; and this scene which fol- 
lows soon after gives ws a curious 
glimpse into the interior of that 
strange and agitated centre of life : 


‘*Curiosity rather than ambition 
brought me to Court; and as it was 
the manner of those times for all men 
to kneel down before the great Queen 
Elizabeth, who then reigned, I was 


likewise on my knees in the Presence 
Chamber when she passed by to the 
Chappel at Whitehall. As soon as she 
saw me she stopt, and swearing her 
usual oath, demanded, who is this? 
Everybody there present looked upon 
me, but no man knew me, ’till Sir 
James Croft, a Pensioner, finding the 
Queen stayed, returned back and told 
who I was, and that I had married 
Sir William Herbert of St. Gillian’s 
daughter : the Queen hereupon looked 
attentively upon me, and swearing 
again her ordinary oath, said it is pity 
he was married so young; and there- 
upon gave her hand to kiss twice, 
both times gently clapping me on the 
cheek.” . 

This picture of “the great Queen 
Elizabeth” old and sad, her heart 
wrung with “that attempt of the 
Earl of Essex,” and all the misery, 
and ingratitude, and falsehood it 
involved, with the hopes and plans 
of her imperial life dropping to 
pieces about her, and her days end- 
ing in storm and failure, yet with 
that keen perception which is a 
royal quality, stopping at, sight of 
the fresh new face, the handsome 
stripling on his knees, and patting 
his healthful cheek with so nat- 
ural a smile and sigh—is wonder- 
fully interesting and pathetic. No 
Tudor, nor yet any Stewart, could 
pass over beauty and youth; and 
Edward Herbert came of a hand- 
some race, and was a youth to take 
any observing eye. A regretful 
sense of that bloom that can come 
but once must have mingled in the 
Queen’s graciousness to the beauti- 
ful lad, who had entered in his 
very childhood upon the cares of 
life. Nor was Herbert unaware 
of his own personal gifts. The 
next incident in his career is the 
accession of King James, when he 
was one of the gentlemen who rode 
out to meet the new sovereign. He 
got the Order of the Bath immedi- 
ately after; and “I could tell how 
much my person was commended 
by the lords and ladies that came 
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to the solemnity then used,” he 
says, “ but I shou’d flatter myself too 
much if I believed it.” His head, 
perhaps, was a little turned by 
praise and pageantry, and he was 
now for the first time exposed to 
the temptations of a Court, and all 
those enticements from which the 
society of his wife and mother had 
sheltered him at the university. 
Nothing so fine, so beautiful and 
gay, had hitherto crossed his gentle 
seclusion. The second day after 


his knighthood he had to ride from 
St. James’s to Whitehall in robes of 
crimson taffeta, and afterwards in 
still greater bravery, with the fol- 
lowing romantic addition :— 


‘* The third day to wear a Gown of 
Purple Satin, upon the left Sleeve 
whereof is fastened certain strings 
weaved of white Silk and Gold tied 
in a knot, and tassels to it of the same, 
which all thé Knights are obliged to 
wear ‘till they have done something 
famous in Arms, or ’till some lady of 
Honour take it off and fasten it on her 
Sleeve, saying, I will answer he shall 
prove a good Knight. I had not long 
worn this string but a principal Lady 
of the Court, and certainly in most 
men’s opinion the handsomest, took 
mine off, and said she would pledge 
her honour for mine. I do not name 
this lady, because some passages hap- 
pened afterwards which oblige me to 
Silence, tho’ nothing could be justly 
said to her prejudice or wrong.” 


Who this lady was, Horace Wal- 
pole says regretfully it is impossible 
at this distance of time to ascertain. 
The book was not published till 
1778, when all the throbbings of 
the hearts under those purple gowns 
had long been silenced. We are 
glad she has escaped the gossip, 
this nameless lady, “the Fairest of 
her time;” but for Lady Herbert, 
most likely just beginning to feel 
that her boy-husband was some- 
thing to be rather proud than 
ashamed of, this sudden interposi- 
tion of a Fairest must have been 
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discomposing. He had been the 
most virtuous of youthful mates, 
as he tells us; but perhaps it was 
not wonderful that the seductions 
of the Court, and the great ladies 
smiling upon him, and the pledge 
of her honour for his, should have 
intoxicated the youth. Yet he 
kept his sobriety, and even his 
desire “to follow my _ beloved 
studies in a country life,” for some 
years longer—returning to Court 
when duty called him, without 
ambition, and still less without 
being “tainted with corrupt de- 
lights.” He was twenty - seven, 
an accomplished fine gentleman and 
person of distinction, when his life 
changed altogether, and he set off 
on his travels after the following 
curious discussion and settlement 
of affairs. The frankness, yet honest 
deference to his duties, of the hus- 
band, is more attractive in this 
scene than the demeanour of the 
wife; but the voiceless person in 
every such record has always the 
worst of it, and perhaps Lady Her- 
bert on her side saw things in a 
different light. Here is the account 
of as odd a transaction between a 
married pair as we remember to 
have known :— 


‘About the year 1608 my two 
daughters, called Beatrice and Flor- 
ance, who lived not yet long after, and 
one son Richard, being born and come 
toso much maturity that, tho’ in their 
mere childhood, they gave no little 
hopes of themselves for the future 
time, I called them all before my 
wife, demanding how she liked them; 
to which she answered, Well. I de- 
manded whether she was willing to do 
so much for them as I wou’d; where- 
upon she, replying, demanded what I 
meant by that. I told her that, for 
my part, I was too young for a man, 
and she not old for a woman, that our 
Lives were in the hands of God, that 
if He pleased to call either of us away, 
that party which remained might 
marry again, and have children by 
some other, to which our Estates might 
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be disposed ; for preventing whereof I 
thought fit to motion to her that if 
she wou’d assure upon the Son any 
quantity of Land from £300 to £1000, 
I wou’d do the like; but my wife not 
approving hereof, answered in these 
express words, that she would not 
draw the Cradle upon her head. 
Whereupon I, desiring her to advise 
better upon the business, and to take 
some few days’ respite for that pur- 
pose,she seemed to depart from me not 
very wellcontented. About a week or 
ten days after, I demanded again what 
she thought concerning the motion I 
had made, to which yet she said no 
more, but that she thought she had 
already answered me sufficiently to 
the point. 1 told her then that I 
should make another motion to her, 
which was that in regard I was too 
young to go beyond Sea before I mar- 
ried her, she now wou’d give me leave 
awhile to see foreign countries; how- 
beit if she wou’d assure her lands as I 
wou’d mine, in the manner above- 
mentioned, I wou’d never depart from 
her. She answered that I knew her 
mind before concerning that point, 
yet that she shou’d be sorry I went be- 
yond sea; nevertheless if I wou’d go 
she could not help it. This, whether 
a License taken or given, served my 
turn to prepare without delay for a 
Journey beyond sea, that so I might 
satisfy that curiosity I long since had 
to see foreign countries. So that I 
might leave my wife so little discon- 
tented as I could, I left her not only 
posterity to renew the family of the 
Herberts of St. Gillians, according 
to her Father's desire, to inherit 
‘his Lands, but the Rents of all the 
Lands she brought with her, reserving 
mine own partly to pay my brothers’ 
and sisters’ Portions and defraying my 
charges abroad. Upon which terms, 
though I was sorry to leave my wife, 
as having lived most honestly with her 
all this time, I thought it nosuch un- 
just ambition to attain the knowledge 
of foreign Countries, especially since I 
had in great part already attained the 
Languages, and that I intended not to 
spend any long time out of my coun- 
try. ” 

This sounds something very like 
a separation between the two so 
‘strangely matched ; and except in a 
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note that she declined to accompany 
him to France at a later period when 
he went as Ambassador, we hear no 
more of Lady Herbert. Her refusal 
to “draw the Cradle upon her 
head” by settling an income upon 
her son, and his complacent recol- 
lection that he has “left her pos- 
terity,” are equally quaint and out 
of the way. We have not, it is 
true, her side of the question; but 
the thoughtful young father, deter- 
mined, whatever should s-happen, to 
make sure of his little boy’s for- 
tune, is more engaging than the 
severer withholding of the woman, 
in whose heart who can tell what 
soreness was lingering. It had been 
a matter of posterity altogether her 
marriage and her life, and perhaps 
she kept a bitter hold in consequence 
on the lands, for the sake of which 
she had been disposed of so sum- 
marily. As for our hero, he was 
always clear on the subject of his 
duty. He had her consent, whether 
willingly given or not, and he had 
provided for his brothers and sis- 
ters, “to gratify my mother as 
well as those so near me,” set- 
tling upon each of his six brothers 
thirty pounds a-year each, and to 
his sisters a thousand pounds, with 
which portion all of them married 
becomingly. Clearly there was 
no running away from any duty 
in Edward Herbert’s actions. He 
had set everything in order, and 
his wife had no reason to give why 
he should not leave her. And 
that .head, so well stofed with all 
the knowledge of the time, was full 
of a thousand adventures as well, 
and eager to get out into the larger 
world—if indeed we can describe in 
this light way the desire of the fine 
young cavalier and high-bred gen- 
tleman to see foreign countries, and 
sesag flesh his maiden sword and 
gain himself distinction in “ the 
Warres.” There was nothing going 
on in England to make that pos- 
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sible, but “ the Warres” were always 
in progress in Germany or some- 
where else, and glory to be bought 
with a little bloodshed. As for 
that, however, our hero had alread 

amused himself with a little i 
ling. Three times already he had 
“engaged myself to challenge men 
to fight with me who I conceived 
had injured ladies or gentlewomen,” 
according to the oath he took when 
he was make a Knight of the Bath 
—an oath which it appears he con- 
sidered himself bound by, to the 
great indignation and scorn of his 
editor, who interposes another foot- 
note to the effect that the said oath 
is a piece of “ profane pageantry.” 
“Tt is strange mockery to invoke 
Heaven on so trifling an occasion,” 
cries the elegant Horace ; “and it 
would be more strange if every 
Knight, like the conscientious Lord 
Herbert, thought himself bound to 
cut a man’s throat every time a Miss 
lost her top-knot!” Thus the eigh- 
teenth century, vastly superior in its 
sense and cynicism, rebukes the ro- 
mance of the seventeenth. But the 
reader being of the nineteenth, will 
have more sympathy with the gal- 
lant cavalier, to whom it would have 
been vulgar profanity to speak of 
the lady who commissioned him to 
recover her ribband as a Miss who 
had lost her top-knot, than with 
Horace Walpole. It disturbs our 
ideas of the formal and grandiose 
life of that still romantic period, to 
see the French chevalier snatch 
Mademoiselle Ventadour’s ribband 
from her head, like a romping 
schoolboy, and fasten it in his 
bonnet. But then the young 
lady was only eleven. Sir Edward 
Herbert, however, a fine knight- 
errant, was luckily at hand to 
vindicate her womanly claims to 
reverence and respect; and though 
his oath of the Bath is a great 
thing to invoke in such a quarrel, 
the French chevalier was glad to 
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be rid of his opponent, and prob- 
ably behaved all the better after- 
wards. It is this mixture of inim- 
itable gravity and serious mean- 
ing in so many levities which 
makes our knight by turns almost 
as fine as Quixote himself. “I 
can truly say that though I have 
lived in the armies and Courts of 
the greatest princes in Christendom, 
yet I never had a quarrel with man 
for mine own sake,” he announces 
seriously. ‘“ For my friends often 
have I hazarded myself, but never 
yet drew my sword for my own 
sake singly, as hating ever the 
doing of injury, contenting myself 
only to resent them when they were 
offered to me.” But not less did 
this gallant readiness to avenge any 
lady’s “top-knot” get our noble 
young hero glory in France, where 
the brave Englishman’s spirit and 
valour, as well as his handsome 
person and fine manners, were the 
admiration of everybody. He was 
great in society, behaving him- 
self like a noble cavalier; and’ he 
was great in field sports, every mor- 
ning mounting the “Great Horse,” 
hunting the wolves and boars in 
the Duke de Montmorency’s forests, 
and making himself a hundred 
friends. These were the days of 
Henri Quatre, who received the 
young visitor graciously, “‘ embrac- 
ing him in his arms;” and the 
fair Queen Margaret de Valois 
placed him publicly next to her 
chair, “not without the wonder 
of some, and the envy of another,” 
as was natural. In this way his 
desire “to see strange countries” 
was nobly gratified. But distin- 
guished as he was by all that was 
noble and beautiful, Herbert caught 
sight of another at Henry’s Court, 
who was still more favoured than 
himself—a man with little of his 
own fascination, who moved him, 
if not to envy, at least to admira- 
tion and emulation. 
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‘“‘There was a sudden whisper 
among the ladies, saying, ‘C’est 
Monsieur Balagny,’ ‘*Tis Monsieur 
Balagny:’ whereupon also I saw the 
ladies and gentlewomen, one after 
another, invite him to sit near them; 
and, which is more, when one lady 
had his company a while, another 
would say, ‘ You have enjoyed him 
long enough, I must have him now;’ 
at which bold civility of theirs, tho’ I 
were astonished, yet it added to my 


wonder that his person could not be- 


thought at most but ordinary hand- 
some: his hair, which was cut very 
short, half grey; his Doublet but of 
sackcloth, cut to his shirt, and his 
breeches of plaingrey cloth. Inform- 
ing myself by some standers-by who 
he was, I was told that he was one of 
the gallantest men in the world.” 


Of this Balagny and his gallantry 
we shall hear more hereafter. Her- 
bert returned home in about a 
year’s time, carrying messages from 
the French Court to the English ; 
but in 1610 was again on his way 
—this time to no courtly receptions 
or hunting of the boar, but to the 
Low Country, where a war had 
sprung up about Cleves and Ju- 
liers, to the great satisfaction of the 
young gentleman who wanted to see 
a little fighting. He and another 
young Englishman, “my Lord 
Shandois,” a knight of about his 
own standing, set out, with all the 
heat of martial adventure, to the 
siege of Juliers, where an English 
contingent was serving under Sir 
Edward Cecil with the troops of 
the Prince of Orange. The English 
and French for once, in the course 
of centuries, were fighting on the 
same side; and there was great 
competition of valour among the 
young soldiers, and many a fool- 

ardy exploit. The following in- 
cident will show how they incited 
each other to acts as foolish as they 
were daring :— 

‘*One day Sir Edward Cecill and 
myself coming to the approaches that 
Monsieur de hueoey had made to- 
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wards a Bullwark or Bastion of the 
city, Monsieur de Balagny, in the pre- 
sence of Sir Edward Cecill and diverse" 
English and French captains then 
present, said, ‘Monsieur, on dit que 


. vous @tes un des plus braves de votre 


nation, et je suis Balagny; allonsvoir — 
qui faira le mieux ’—‘ They say you are 
one of the bravest of your nation, and 
I am Balagny; let us see who will do 
best ;’ whereupon, leaping suddenly 
out of the Trenches with his sword 
drawn, I did in the like manner as 
suddenly follow him, both of us in the 
meanwhile striving who should be fore- 
most, which being perceived by those 
of the Bullwark or Cortine opposite to 
us, three or four hundred shot at least, 
great and small, was made against 
us. Our running on forwards in 
emulation of each other was the cause 
that all the shots fell betwixt us and 
the trench from which we sallied. 
When Monsieur Balagny, finding such 
a storm of bullets, said, ‘ Par Dieu, il 
fait bien chaud,’ ‘It is very hot here,’ 
I answered briefly thus: ‘ Vous en ires 
premier, autrement je n’iray jamais,’ 
‘You shall go first, or else I will never 
go;’ whereupon he ran with all pees 
and somewhat crouching towards the 
Trenches: I followed after, leisurely 
and upright, and yet came within the 
Trenches before they on the Bullwark 
or Cortine could charge again; which 
passage being afterwards reported to 
the Prince of Orange, he said it was 
a strange bravado of Balagny, and that 
we went to an unavoidable death.” 


This foolish feat reminds us of 
Quentin Durward or some other of 
Sir Walter’s daring heroes: but 
no, it is too foolish for Quentin, 
who had, like most of Sir Walter’s 
heroes, a certain foundation of com- 
mon-sense under his unhesitating 
courage. Balagny’s feat is, with a 
far more genuine nationality, like 
one of the exploits of the Trois 
Mousquetaires; indeed there is a 
certain breakfast in a bastion which 
occurs to us at the moment, which 
is extremely like this useless bit of 
brag—which the graver Englishman 
indeed outbrags, but with a sense 
of its folly and even stupidity, 
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as he marches solemnly back amid 
the dropping bullets. 

It might have been supposed that 
from such a narrative we should 
have had some enlightening glimpses 
of the war and its management; 
but strangely enough, this is not the 
case. Herbert leaves the history 
entirely apart, summing up in a 
sentence all that he chooses to say 
of the larger current of affairs ; and 
even that does not touch the greater 
question, but only his own share in 
it.- “I could relate divers things 
of note concerning myself during 
the siege,” he says, “but do for- 
bear, lest I should relish too much 
of vanity; it shall suffice that my 
ypassing over the ditch into the wall 
Fret of all the nations there, is set 
down by William Crofts, Master of 
Arts and soldier, who hath written 
and printed the history of the Low 
Countrys.” He then proceeds to 


fill several pages with a very graphic 


account of “a particular quarrel 
between me and my Lord of Wal- 
den ;” of the troubles he was put to 
to procure “ a great Horse” on which 
to fight his duel, and the manner 
in which this duel was prevented ; 
and how, in despite at the failure, 
he offered battle to Balagny, who 
refused, and finally made a sort of 
Berserkar rush, with a passion 
scarcely becoming so fine a gentle- 
man, upon a party led by Sir 
Thomas Somerset, retiring after he 
had driven them into their tents, 
somewhat mournfully, “ finding now 
nothing else to be done,” and having 
received “ only a slight hurt on the 
outside of my ribs, and two thrusts, 
the one through the skirts of, my 
doublet, and the other through my 
breeches, and about eighteen nicks 
upon my sword and hilt.” These 
little divertisements varied the 
course of the siege, which, save by 
moments, does not seem to have 
been exciting enough for the over- 
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flowing spirits of the assailants, 
who thus carried on a succession of 
private warfares on their own ac- 
count and among themselves, in the 
most brotherly way in the world. 
Nothing can be more curious as 
an instance of the operations of the 
mind than Herbert’s long and cir- 
cumstantial account of the Scotch 
lieutenant who lent him his chief’s 
horse, and would fain have accom- _ 
panied him to the fray as his second, 
and .was near losing his place in con- 
sequence had not he (Herbert) taken 
a great deal of trouble (among other 
things offering to fight “Sir James 
Areskine,” the superior officer— 
always an ingratiating and concilia- 
tory suggestion) to get his conduct 
explained and excused. That this 
trifling, if picturesque, piece of busi- 
ness should surge up in his mind so 
many years after, and be thought 
worthy of record for his posterity 
when so many matters of far greater 
moment must have been passing 
before his eyes, is wonderfully in- 
structive and curious. The strange 
scraps that a capacious memory 
hoards up—straws and rags like 
the materials of a bird’s nest—were 
never better exemplified. One would 
have supposed that his meetings 
with the great commanders who 
afterwards paid him so many com- 
pliments, would have been better 
worth recollecting than all this 
about Lieutenant. Montgomery. 
But throughout this curious work 
there is scarcely a word which can 
throw any light upon the history 
of the time. But for the names, we 
should hardly be able to tell what 
the age was in which Sir Edward 
Herbert played so stirring a part. 
Henri Quatre does not tempt him 
to a single digression, nor any of 
the distinctions of his Court; King 
James might be King Anybody for 
all we see of him; not a gleam of 
perception of the character of his 
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contemporaries breaks across the 
line of. romantic adventures in 
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scendants will be pleased; and is 
glad to let them know that their 


which he himself is the chief figure. ¢ grandfather was a very fine gentle- 


And yet he was a man of intelli- 
gence and education much above 
the common, full of curiosity and a 
desire to understand everything he 
saw, not without a perception of 
the beautiful in nature or the pic- 
turesque in society, and with so 
much philosophy in him as not 
only to write several books, but to 
frame a theory of his own. With 
all this, Herbert moves through the 
excitements and dangers of the age 
without betraying any further in- 
terest in them than concerns his 
own quarrels and friendships, and 
informs his posterity how my Lord 
of So-and-so declined to fight, and 
my Lady had his portrait painted by 
“Mr. Isaac, the painter in Black- 
friars,” and wore it in her bosom, 
with the painful consequences which 
this indiscreet admiration led to; 
but little more. To think of the 
old soldier and statesman,—he who 
had fought like a paladin and been 
renowned as one of the bravest of 
his nation—who had represented 
England worthily at the magnificent 
Court of France, and who amid all 
the sturt and strife of his manhood, 
had composed a system of philo- 
sophy,—sitting down in the calm of 
a retired life to put down his im- 
pressions for his posterity, and 
leaving them only these! Nothing 
could be more curious thap such 
strange deposits of memory. But 
though they are very inadequate to 
Lord Herbert’s character, they are 
more entertaining, perhaps, than 
had they been more worthy. And 
the egotism is perfectly cheerful 
and straightforward, gee gy no- 
body. He gould not help being 
aware of his many and great advan- 
tages, and it pleased him to know 
that they were appreciated. He has 
a right to feel also that his de- 


man, and as such received by all. 
“Tf I may say it without vanity,” 
he tells us, on his return to Eng- 
land, “I was in great esteem both 
in Court and city, many of the 
greatest desiring my company.” 
The Lords of the Council sent for 
him, to make up the difference be- 
tween him and the Lord of Walden; 
and the great Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset, taking him into his picture- 
gallery, showed him, behind a cur- 
tain of green taffeta, in a place of 
honour, his own portrait, “drawn 
by one Larkin, a painter,” which 
was copied for no less a personage 
than Queen Anne herself, the wife 
of King Solomon, as well as for the 
other lady above-mentioned. It 
would seem, indeed, if his discreet 
references to “a great Person” who 
“sent for me divers times to attend 
her” are to be trusted, that the 
Queen herself was not unmoved by 
this conquering hero. But in this 
point his virtue was. proof to all 
seduction, “not only for very hon- 
est Reasons, but, to speak ingenu- 
ously, because that Affection passed 
between me and another lady (who, 
I believe, was the fairest of her 
time), as nothing could divert it.” 
This being the case, it was hard 
upon the noble lover to be set upon 
by Sir John Ayres, the husband of 
the lady who wore that portrait in 
her bosom—at first with four armed 
men, while Herbert had but two 
lackeys after him, one of whom ran 
away —and afterwards “with at 
least 20 or 30 persons of his friends,” 
against whom Herbert, wounded and 
dismounted, with but a broken bit 
of his sword left (more impressive, 
if not more death-dealing, than Mr. 
Irving’s), stood manfully, supported 
by one Mr. Mansel, out of Glam- 
organshire, and by a Scotch gentle- 
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man who was passing by, until’ 


(though with a dagger sticking in 
him, which Sir Henry Cary, after- 
wards Lord Falkland, the father of 
the noble Lucian, drew out) he 
had driven his adversary half dead 
to his boat, which lay at Whitehall 
stairs; for the affray occurred in a 
place now sacred to very different 
associations— Scotland Yard, to 
wit, the home and headquarters of 
justice. Imagine the sudden tumult, 
the wild curvetings of the wounded 
horse, the bleeding hero with his 
broken sword, and all the fierce 
band against him, in that dull en- 
closure which now houses the guar- 
dians of the public peace! The 


Lords of the Privy Council, of all 
things in the world to do, sent for 
the broken sword, “ that they might 
see the little fragment of a weapon 
with which I had so behaved my- 
self as perhaps the like had never 
been heard in any credible way ;” 


but afterwards commanded both 
the belligerents to appear before 
them. Herbert’s danger was sup- 
posed to be so great that his friend, 
the Duc de Montmorency, sent a 
gentleman from France to invite 
him thither with great insistency. 
He was, however, as stubborn as 
he was brave, and would not 
budge ; and soon, it would appear, 
the affair blew over, and he con- 
tinued to frequent the Court, 
“where I had more favours than I 
desired.” What became of poor 
Lady Herbert all this time, and the 
“ Posterity” with which her gallant 
husband had left her provided, we 
are not informed. Unless she had 
found other ways of amusing her- 
self, that poor lady, who was evi- 
dently a woman not entirely given 
up to her nursery, must have felt 
life a dull affair enough. 

In 1614 the wars began again, 
and Herbert set out at once to offer 
his service to the Prince of Orange, 
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who received him so graciously that 
both the English and French com- 
ymanders were full of envy. Once 
more, however, except as respects 
his own exploits, the brilliant auto- 
biographer is silent as to the history 
of the struggle. A certain town 
which he calls Rice (Rees, in the 
Duchy of Cleves) is the centre of 
the landscape, and the boldness of 
a reconnaissance which he made 
alone, and by which it was discov- 
ered that the enemy, supposed to 
be within reach, had disappeared, 
is the chief incident. Nothing can 
be more unlike our present bloody 
and business-like battles than the 
picture of a well-conducted, and 
on the whole: friendly, sort of war, 
—something more dangerous than 
a tournament, but not altogether 
unlike it, with generous outbursts 
of emulation, and the most chival- 
rous rivalship for glory,—which is 
conveyed to us by his narrative. 
“Nothing memorable happened 
after this betwixt those two great 
Generals for the space of many 
weeks,” and nothing had happened 
before, except the peaceable yield- 
ing of a town or two, and the grace- 
ful retirement of Spinola’s army. 
One morning the camp was delight- 
fully excited by the appearance of 
a trumpeter from the Spanish army, 
“with a challenge from a Spanish 
cavalier to this effect—that if any 
cavalier in our camp would fight a 
single combat for the sake of his 
mistress, the said Spaniard would 
meet him, upon assurance of the 
camp.” Who can doubt that this 
challenge was instantly and joyfully 
“accepted by me between 10 and 
11 of the clock,” as soon as the 
report reached him? The Prince 
of Orange, however, threw cold 
water on the project; and before 
Herbert could reply, another trum- 
peter from Spinola appeared refus- 
ing to permit the challenge: where- 
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upon Herbert, not to be outdone, 
set out for the Spanish camp, to 
challenge that army on his own ac- 
count. He did not indeed accom- 
plish his purpose, but he was receiv- 
ed by Spinola, coming fresh out of 
the headquarters of the opposing 
general as he did, with the same 
cordiality which everybody showed 
him; and on taking his leave, so 
pleased was he with the courteous 
Spaniard, “I told him that if ever 
he did lead an army against the 
Infidel, I shou’d adventure to be 
the first man who wou’d die in that 
quarrel.” This, however, was not 
all; for the visitor asked leave to 
see the army, and inspected it, ob- 
serving, with much satisfaction, 
“the difference in the proceedings 
betwixt the Low Country Army and 
Fortifications.” Thus the war was 
carried on in a manner so courtly 
and well-bred as to make it indeed 
a school of fine manners and chival- 
rous sentiments. How much share 
the rank and file had in these mag- 
nificent courtesies may be defined 
from the following anecdote, which, 
always with the same modest in- 
tention: of making his own charac- 
ter an example to his descendants, 
our hero thus sets forth :— 


‘¢T must not omit with thankfulness 
to remember a favour his Excellency 
(the Prince of Orange) did me at this 
time—for a Soldier having killed his 
fellow-Soldier in the quarter where 
they were lodged, which is an unpar- 
donable fault, insomuch that no man 
would speak for him, the poor fellow 
comes to me, and desires’ me to beg 
his life of his Excellency; whereupon 
I demanding whether he had ever 
heard of a man pardoned in this kind, 
and he saying No, I told him it was 
in vain then for me to speak; when 
the poor fellow, writhing his neck a 
little, said, ‘Sir, but were it not better 
you should cast away a few words 
than I lose my life.’ This piece of 
eloquence moved me so much, that I 
went straight to his Excellency and 
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told him what the poor fellow had 
said, desiring him to excuse me if 
upon these terms I took the boldness 
to speak for him. There was present at 
that time the Earl of Southampton, as 
also Sir Edward Cecill and Sir Horace 
Vere, as also Monsieur de Chastillon, 
and divers other French Command- 
ers; to whom his Excellency turn- 
ing himself, said in French, ‘Do you 
see this cavalier? with all that cour- 
age you know, he hath yet that good- 
nature to pray for the Life of a poor 
Soldier: tho’ I had never pardoned 
any before in this kind, yet I will 
pardon this at his request;’ so com- 
power | him to be brought over and 
disposed of as I thought fit, whom 
therefore I released an 


Thus all things redound to the 
glory of our hero. He makes a 
hasty journey through Italy after 
this, and accepts an offer made him 
by the Duke of Savoy to raise a 
regiment and command it—a com- 
mission which brings him into 
great danger of his life. While on 
this enterprise, however (which he 
eventually gives up), riding through 
Burgundy, he comes to a country 
inn, where the host’s daughter was 
reported to be the handsomest 
woman that had ever been seen. 
Reason enough for our knight to 
pause here until he could see this 
prodigy, who was absent for the 
moment. While he waited he lay 
down to rest, and fell asleep, but 
on waking found her seated by him. 
The gratification he derived from 
the sight of her was so great, that 
he records her description in full. 
She had “hair.of a shining black, 
naturally curled in that order 
that a curious woman would have 
dressed it; for one curl rising by 
degrees above another, and every 
Bout tied with a small ribband of 
a Naccarine, or the colour that the 
Knights of the Bath wear, gave a 
very graceful mixture, while it was 
bound up in this manner from the 
point of her shoulder to the crown 


set free.” 
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of her head ;” her dress of “green 
Turkey Grogram, cut all into Panes 
or Slashes,” was tied up in the 
same way; her eyes had a kind of 
light or flame in them, not unlike 
that which the Ribband exhibited; 
a prettier mouth or whiter teeth 
were never seen. “ In conclusion,” 
he says, with delightful candour 
and self-admiration, “after about 
an hour’s stay, I departed thence 
without offering so much as the 
least Incivility; and indeed, after 
so much weariness, it was enough 
that her sight alone did somewhat 
refresh me.” 

We need not linger long upon 
the lesser incidents of this brilliant 
career, The next summer after 
these events the Low Country army 
was not drawn into the field, so 
that the Prince of Orange “ past 
his time at playing at Chess with 
me after dinner; or in going to 
Reswick with him to see his great 
Horses, or in making love ; in which 
also he used me as his companion.” 
These peaceful occupations, however, 
ceased to furnish the excitement 
necessary, and Herbert returned 
home, not without warlike adven- 
tures on the way. At Brussels he 
heard the company at the Ordinary 
speaking ill of King James, on 
which “I told them in Italian— 
‘son Inglese ;’ ‘ 1 am an Englishman, 
and should be unworthy to live if I 
suffered these words to be said of the 
King my master;’ and therewith- 
all turning myself to those who 
had injured the King, I said, You 
have spoken falsely, and I will 
fight with you all’”—by which 
such a happy effect was produced, 
that the offenders asked the King’s 
forgiveness, and his health was 
drunk all round the table. When 
he got to London he fell ill of a quar- 
tan e (as we should now say, 
an attack of typhoid), and was just 
about again, ill and weak, and 
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so worn as to be scarcely recognis- 
able, when, walking abroad one da 

towards Whitehall, he met wit 

“one Emerson, who spoke very dis- 
graceful words of Sir Robert Harley, 
being then my dear friend.” This 
was more than our magnanimous 
knight could bear; so “shaking 
him by a long beard he wore, I 
stepped a little aside and drew my 
sword in the street.” His enemy 
ran away, and little harm seems to 
have been done; but once more 
“the Lords of the Council” sent 
for him to hear the rights of the 
matter, but “did not so much rep- 
rehend my taking part with my 
friend, as that I would adventure 
to fight, being in such a bad con- 
dition of health.” 

But we-must not pause upon all 
the affairs of this kind that came 
upon Herbert’s hands. The great- 
est distinction of his public life, his 
ambassadorship, remains to be told. 
He had been, it would appear, a 
little weary of an unoccupied life 
for some time, had bethought him- 
self of the Duke of Savoy’s com- 
mission to raise a regiment, placing 
the enterprise in his brother’s hand, 
and had taken up for his own, in 
company with the Earl of Oxford, 
a plan for “raising two regiments 
for the Venetians,” when he was 
suddenly informed that out of 
eighteen names submitted to the 
king he had been chosen as Am- 
bassador to France. This great 
news was so entirely unexpected, 
that Herbert felt little sensation 
but that of alarm when he was sum- 
moned to the Privy Council, be- 
fore whom, on one occasion or 
another, he had so often appeared 
before. The messenger came “to 
my House among Gardens near the 
old Exchange.” 

‘Myself little knowing then the 


Honour intended me, askt the Mes- 
senger whether I had done any fault 
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that the Lords sent for me so suddenly? 
wishing him to tell the Lords that I 
was going to dinner, and would after- 
wards attend them. I had scarce 
dined when another Messenger was 
sent: this made me hasten to White- 
hall, where I was no sooner come but 
the Lords saluted me by the name of 
Lord Ambassador of France. I told 
their Lordships, thereupon, that I was 
glad it was no worse, and that I 

oubted that by their speedy sending 
for me some complaint, tho’ false, 
might be made against me.” 


It is sufficiently whimsical that 
a man appointed to a high office of 
State should have been alarmed like 
a naughty schoolboy by such a 
message; but not the less for this 
did he fill the post magnificently. 
It was in 1618 that Herbert, having 
provided himself as well as he 
could with money, through the 
means of bankers in the city, set 
out to fulfil his mission. The bells 
_ were tolling for the funeral of Anne 

of Denmark—she who had been 


disposed to look with favourable 
eyes’ upon this paladin—when he 


rode out of London. “It was a 
sad spectacle,” he says, “to all that 
had occasion to honour her.” But 
Paris was gay enough under a young, 
king, and full of all the wit, and 
caprice, and brilliant interchange of 
talk with which he had been once 
familiar. The new king, however, 
was not so attractive a monarch as 
his father, nor was the Court so 
brilliant. Neither in appearance 
nor character did Louis XIII. please 
the new Ambassador. He was “so 
extream a stutterer that he would 
sometimes hold his Tongue out of 
his mouth a good while before he 
could speak so much as one word, 
and had; besides, a double row 
of teeth;” and as he had been 
brought up in great ignorance, “he 
had the two Qualities incident 
to all who are Ignorantly brought 
up, Suspicion and Dissimulation.” 
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The king was at the same time en- 
tirely under the dominion of the 
Duc de Luynes, between whom and 
our Envoy trouble continually arose. 
But in the meantime Herbert was, 
as ever, master of the situation. It 
appears to have been his intention 
to write a narrative of his mission, 
including a history of his “ negotia- 
tions with the king and State,” the 
“ divers civil wars in the country,” 
“the business of the Elector Pala- 
tine in Bohemia,” and “ divers other 
memorable accidents both of State 
and war.” He never seems to have 
carried out this intention, but it 
explains in this portion of his auto- 
biography the absence of reference 
to the greater matters of State. 
Herbert flatters himself, however, 
that his ambassadorship was of the 
utmost service to his countrymen. 
“When I came, the English and 
French were in very ill intelligence 
with each other,” he says. . . . 
“ Nevertheless, when I had been in 
Paris about a month, all the Eng- 
lish were so welcome hither, that 
no other nation was so acceptable 
among them.” The glimpse he 
affords us into the manners of the 
Court is not attractive, a very poor 
practical - being the instance of 
courtier-like wit with which he. 
presents us; but the amusements of 
society furnish a prettier picture. 


‘‘ Besides the time I spent in Treaties 
and Negotiations I had either with the 
Ministers of State in France or foreign 
ambassadors residing in Paris, I had 
spare time not only for my Books, but 
for visits to divers Grandees, for little 
more ends than obtaining some in- 
telligence of the affairs of that King- 
dom, and civil conversation, for whi 
their free, generous, and cheerful com- 
pany was no little motive, persons of 
all qualities being so addicted to have 
mutual Entertainment with each other 
that in calm weather one might find 
all the noble and good company in 
Paris, of both sexes, either in the gar- 
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den of the Tuileries, or in the park of 
the Bois de Vincennes, they thinking 
it almost an Incivility to refuse their 
presence and free discourse to any who 
were capable of coming to those places, 
either under the recommendation of 
good Parts, or but so much as hand- 
some clothes and a good Equipage: 
when foul weather was,theyspent their 
time in visits at each other’s houses, 
where they interchanged civil Dis- 
courses, or heard Musick, or fell to 
Dancing, using, according to the 
manner of that country, all the 
reasonable Liberties they cou’d with 
their Honour.” 


One of Herbert’s great preoccu- 
— here *was to prevent the 
panish ambassador from taking 
precedence of him, as that solemn 
functionary was disposed to do. 
“The Spaniard then was so potent, 
that he seemed to affect a universal 
monarthy,” which the other am- 
bassadors with all their might, 
‘each man striving for himself and 
for his country, strenuously op- 
posed. “All our endeavours yet 
could not hinder but that he both 
publicly prevailed in his attempts 
abroad, and privily did corrupt 
divers of the principal Ministers 
of State.” Accordingly, the whole 
of the Legations were thrilled with 
triumph when the English ambas- 
sador, by patience and adroitness, 
managed to get the pas, and drove 
past his Excellency of Spain in his 
coach, with such a sense of victory 
as a great battle could scarcely have 
procured him. 

Grave questions, however, were 
not wanting, and Herbert was 
specially charged to defend “ those 
of the Religion,” whom De Luynes 
lost no occasion of influencing the 
king against. De Luynes would 
have “extirpated them as _ the 
Spaniards had done the Moors ;” 
and the Duke of Guise went the 
length of informing the English 
ambassador that “they should never 
be happy in France till those of 
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the Religion were rooted out.” 
Herbert warned him with uncon- 
sciousé prophecy, that whenever 
those of the Religion were put 
down, the time of the great persons 
would come: which speech, he says, 
was fatal, sincé “those of the Re- 
ligion were no sooner reduced to 
that weak condition in which now 
they are, but the Governors of the 
Provinces were brought lower, and 
curbed much in their power and 
authority, and the Duke of Guise 
first of them all.” He had, how- 
ever, stronger arguments than this, 
and pressed upon the French Court 
King James’s care for the unfor- 
tunate Huguenots, “being charged 
to let the French king know that 
he would not permit their total 
ruin and extirpation.” This per- 
sistence provoked De Luynes, who 
received the English remonstrances 
with a very bad grace, asking, 
“ What hath the king your master 
to do with our Natives?” and 
“We will have none of your ad- 
vices.” At last the altercation Came 
to very high words indeed. 


‘*This, tho’ somewhat less than 
was in my instructions, so angered 
him, that in much passion he said, 
‘Par Dieu, si vous n’étiez Monsieur 
Ambassadeur, je vous traiterois d’un 
autre sorte’—‘ By God, if you were not 
Monsieur Ambassador, I would use you 
after another fashion.’ My answer 
was, that as I was an Ambassador, so I 
was also a gentleman; and therewith- 
all, laying my hand upon the hilt of 
my sword, told him there was that 
shou’d make him an answer, and so 
arose from my chair; to which Mon- 
sieur de Luynes made no reply, but 
arising likewise from his chair, offered 
civilly to accompany me to the door; 
but I, telling him there was no occa- 
sion for him to use ceremony after 
so rude an entertainment, I departed 
from him.” 


This 


passage of arms occurred 
in front of the walls of St. Jean 
d’Angely, the siege of which had 
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been begun, notwithstanding all 
the English ambassador’s remon- 
strances. He withdrew with proud 
leisureliness, and spent three or 
‘four days examining the siege 
operations, sometimes venturing 
within reach of the cannon, before 
he would leave the place. His 
friends were in great alarm at the 
temerity of the stand he had made 
against the all-powerful Minister, 
and eager to induce him to put 
himself in some place of safety. 
“T told them I was in a place of 
safety wheresoever I had my sword 
by my side,” says the proud Eng- 
lishman. But he had, it would 
seem, outrun his instructions, or 
else the Government of the pacific 
James was not disposed to back 
up its servant at the cost of a war, 
and Herbert was recalled. He 
would have liked to “send a trum- 

with a challenge to the 


et ” 
Said Minister, but this “ was not 
ave aaa 


The Duc de Luynes, 
owever, died some time after, and 
Herbert resumed his post. When 
he asked for his instructions, he 
tells us, much to ‘his embarrass- 
ment he received none, but was as- 
sured that “his Majesty had that 
experience of my abilities and Fi- 
delity that he would give no in- 
structions, but leave all things to 
my discretion.” This flattering but 
overwhelming responsibility he at 
length accepted, and on his arrival 
in France “ began to proceed in all 
publick affairs according to the lib- 
erty with which my master was 
pleased to honour me, confining 
myself to no rules but those of m 

own discretion.” He had “ ensaih 
to do,” he afterwards informs us— 
“the French being jealous that the 
King my master would match the 
Prince bis son with the King of 
Spain’s sister, and relinquish his 
alliance with France.” And the 


chief incident of Herbert’s second: 
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embassy was the sudden passage 
through France of that same Prince 
and the daring favourite Bucking- 
ham, on their rash and romantic 
expedition to Madrid. The excit- 
ing news was brought to him one 
night suddenly by a Scotsman, who 
asked, had he seen the Prince, with 
startling abruptness. Herbert has- 
tened next morning to the bedside 
of the French Minister, who in- 
formed him that he was aware of 
the journey, and had given orders 
for the safety of the illustrious 
traveller. It would have been in- 
teresting to have had any glimpse 
of them, hurrying across land and 
sea on this wild errand—the vis- 
ionary Charles with his long melan- 
choly countenance, and Steenie the 
dashing and splendid. But the 
alarm of the ambassador, and the 
early visit before the Frenchman 
had left his bed—who met him with 
assurances of goodwill so hearty, 
that Herbert sent a letter express 
after his Prince, “desiring him to 
make haste out of France, and not 
to treat with any of the Religious 
by the way, since his being at 
Paris was known” —are all we hear 
of this sudden, exciting surprise, 
and what came of it. There seems 
to have been, as there might still 
be, a rush of English gazers after 
the travellers. ‘Many of the no- 
bility and others of the English 
court being now desirous to see the 
Prince, did pass through France to 
Spain, taking my house by the 
way.” And it was by one of these 
followers that Herbert sent another 
letter, professing his grief not to 
have received his, Prince on the 
road,—“ which occasioned,” he says 
with courtly satisfaction, “his 
Highness afterwards to write a 
letter to me wholly with his own 
hand, and subscribe his name, your 
Friend Cuarizs, in which he did 
abundantly satisfie all the Unkind- 
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ness I might conceive on this oc- 
casion.” 

This is about the last incident 
Herbert narrates; but there are 
many encounters of wit, and bold 
adaptations of the tools of diplo- 
macy, which he records with plea- 
sure and a fine complacency, in or- 
der that his posterity, personally 
interested in his credit, may have 
the satisfaction of seeing that he 
was always equal to what was re- 
quired of him. On one occasion 
he was visited unexpectedly by an 
envoy from Spain on his way to 
England, the Count de Gondomar, 
whose object it seems to have been 
to trick the English ambassador 
into a show of intimacy, such as 
might give umbrage to the Court 
to which he was accredited. Gon- 
domar desired that the coach of the 
ambassador should accompany him 
out of Paris; but Herbert was too 
wary to fall into the snare of the 
Spaniard. “I told him, after a free 
and merry manner, he should not 
have my coach, and that if he de- 
manded it, it was not because he 
needed coaches—the Pope’s Nuntio, 
the Emperor’s Ambassador, the 
Duke of Bavaria’s agent, having 
coaches enough to furnish him—but 
because he would put a Jealosie 
betwixt me and the French.” The 
Spaniard then proposed to~ dine 
with him; but neither in that way 
would Herbert commit himself. 
His excuse was that if the am- 
bassador of so great a king dined 
with him, it should be “ at a Feast 
worthy of so great a person,”—and 
to mark his refusal, he adopted the 
following expedient :— 


**T desired some of my Gentlemen 
to bring his Gentlemen into the 
Kitchen, where after my usual manner 
were three Spits full of Meat, divers 
pots of boyled Meat, and an oven with 
store of Pyes in it, and a Dinner Board 
covered with all manner of good Fowle 
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and some Tarts, Pans with Tarts in 
them after the French fashion; after 
which being conducted to another 
room, they were showed a Dozen or 
sixteen dishes of Sweetmeats, all 
which was but the ordinary allowance’ 
for my Table. The Spaniards return- 
ing now to Gondomar, told him what 
Good Chere they found, notwithstand- 
ing which I told Gondomar again that 
I desired to be excused if I thought 
this Dinner unworthy of him, and that 
when occasion was I should entertain 
him after a much better manner.” 


This astute manner of convine- 
ing the Spaniard how completely 
the Englishman saw through his 
device had an excellent effect, and 
proved to the envoy that here was 
a diplomatist worthy of his steel,— 
“aman fit for _Imployment,” as he 
we it. “He thought that an 

nglishman had not known how to 
avoid handsomely a Trick put upon 
him under show of civility.” Our 
hero is not so successful in his bons 
mots, several of which he takes 
pains to report. But it is evident 
that the English honour was safe 
in his bands, and no slight of any 
kind likely to be passed over. One 
of the last of his social passages of 
arms was in reference to a sermon 
delivered by the king’s confessor, 
Pére Seguerand, while the war 
“ against those of the Religion” was 
still going on, in which the priest 
maintained that forgiveness of our 
enemies did not imply forgiveness 
of Heretics, who were the enemies 
of God. Upon this our ambassador, 
in hot indignation, went to the queen, 
pointing out to her that to permit 
such discourses to be held of “ the 
Religion,” on the eve of concluding 
a treaty of marriage with England, 
“TI could not but think very un- 
reasonable,” with a desire that 
“such doctrines henceforth might 
be silenced.” The answer of the 
priest, when informed of this, was 
significant, all the more in the light 
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of that approaching marriage,—“ he 
wisht me to be assured that where- 
soever I was in the world he would 
hinder my Fortune.” What he did 
afterwards in fulfilment of this 
threat, Herbert professes he did 
not know; “but sure am I that 
had I been ambitious of worldly 
greatness, I might have often re- 
membered his words; tho’ as I 
ever loved my book and a private 
life more than any busy Prefer- 
ments, I did frustrate and render 
vain his greatest power to harm 
me.” 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer, 
there is little in Lord Herbert's 
life (he had by this time attained 
at last the Irish peerage, which 
preceded his elevation to that rank 
in England) to lead us to suppose 
that he was so unambitious as 
he says—but he was a man of 
many sides, as other records prove. 
Nothing can be more curious than 
the thought that a man so thorough- 
ly involved in all the most stirring 
traffic of his time, with his hand 
ever ready at his sword-hilt, and his 
spirit up at every note of adven- 
ture, should be all the time com- 
posing in his hours of privacy 
a philosophical treatise upon the 
ere subjects, and in the 

nguage of the learned. A bril- 
liant lay of romance, a troubadour’s 
song, would have been much more 
like the image of himself which 
he sets before us—which is that, as 
the reader has seen, of a knight of 
romance, faithful to the most fan- 
tastic letter of his vows, ready to 
snatch at any opportunity of dis- 
tinction, and feeling that “the 
danger’s self were lure alone” to 
any adventure. How he contrived 
—as he sheathed, with his fine bow, 
the sword which he had drawn for 
pure love of fighting, and in no 
national quarrel, and put on the 
gold lace and splendours of an 





ambassador at the gayest court 
in Christendom —to occupy his 
thoughts and his time with such 
abstract study, it is very difficult 
to conceive. And save a passing 
reference to “my Book,” we hear 
nothing of any literary purpose 
until he has reached the last page 
of his delightful tale, when he 
takes the reader into his confidence 
suddenly, though it is to tell him 
of a marvellous incident connected 
with the book, rather than any- 
thing about its character or com- 
position. Perhaps he felt with the 
philosophy that is taught by years, 
that his “ Posterity,” fine gentle- 
men and patricians as he intended 
them to be, were likely to care far 
Jess about this achievement than 
about the duels and the noble 
figure their ancestor had made in 
the world. “ My book, ‘ De Veritate 
le distinguitur a Revelatione a 

erisimili, a Possibili e a Falso,’ ” he 
says, “having been begun by me in 
England, and formed there in all its 
parts, was about this time (the end 
of his second embassy) finished : all 
the spare hours which I could get 
from my Visits and negotiations . 
ing employed to perfect this work.” 
Thus in all the affrays about White- 
hall, and amid the favours, “ more 
than I desired,” which he had at 
Court, he was pondering how to 
discover abstract truth, and attempt- 
ing to work out the strange, often- 
discussed, never-solved problem as 
to the provability of authentic 
communications from the Unseen: 
Strangest background to that life 
of pleasure and adventure! The 
broken sword with which he met 
Sir John Ayres and his.band is the 
most wonderful companion to the 
pen with which he traced all these 
processes of serious thought. The 
work itself is of too profound a char- 
acter to be treated here. Hallam, in 
his analysis of it in the ‘ History of 
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Literature,’ avows that he finds it 
“very difficult to follow Lord Her- 
bert.” The only impression it has 
left on the general intelligence— 
dim reflex of what the better in- 
structed have said of it—refers to 
his views upon Revelation, which 
he seems to have considered un- 
necessary,—the innate principles of 
natural religion being enough, in 
his opinion, for human guidance. 
“If any one has a revelation from 
heaven in addition to these” (we 
quote from Mr. Hallam) “ which 
may happen to him, sleeping or 
waking, he should keep it to him- 
self, since nothing can be of im- 
portance to the human race which 
is not established by the evidence 
of their common faculties.” On this 
ground he has been ranked — 
deistical philosophers, a title whic 

to the common mind implies not 
much less irreligiousness than the 
entirely different epithet of atheist. 
But there are two ways of holding 
such an opinion—that which scoffs 
at Revelation altogether, and that 
which regards it as always a possible 
and likely, if not general, mode of 
spiritual instruction. That this 
was Lord Herbert’s belief is evident 
from the following wonderful nar- 
rative. He had sent his book to 
Grotius and certain other philos- 
ophers for their judgment, and had 
been urged by them to publish it, 
but still hesitated. For “as the 
form of my whole book was so 
different from anything which had 
been written heretofore, I found I 
must either renounce the authority 
of all that had written previously 
concerning the method of finding 
out Truth, and consequently insist 
upon my own way, or hazard my- 
self to a general censure concerning 
the whole argument of my book.” 
To solve his scruples, he had re- 
course to the following’ sublime and 
primitive expedient :— 
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‘* Being thus doubtful in my cham. 
ber, one fair day in the summer, 
casement being opened towards the 
south, the sun shining clear and no 
wind stirring, I took my book ‘De 
Veritate’ in my hand, and kneeling on 
my knees devoutly, said these words; 

“OQ Thou Eternal Author of the 
Light that now shines upon me,and Giver 
of all inward illuminations, 1 do beseech 
Thee of Thy infinite Goodness to pardon 
a greater Request than a Sinner ought 
to make. I am not satis enough 
whether I should publish this Book, ** De 
Veritate.” If it be for Thy g I 
beseech Thee ph me some 5 ge 
Heaven ; if not, I shall suppress it.’ 

**T had no sooner spoken these 
words but a loud though yet gentle 
noise came from the Heavens (for it 
was like nothing on earth), which did 
so comfort and cheer me, that I took 


; my Petition as granted, and that I had 


the sign I demanded, whereupon also 
I resolved to print my Book. This 
(how strange soever it may seem) I 
protest before the Eternal God is true, 
neither am I any way superstitiously 
deceived herein, since I did not only 
clearly hear the noise, but in the seren- 
est sky that ever I saw, being with- 
out all cloud, did to my thinking see 
the place from whence it came.” 


Imagine all antique Paris in gay 
and brilliant ripple of life,—cava- 
liers all curled and plumed and rib 
boned, fair ladies moving stately in 
velvet and pearls, great gilded 
coaches lumbering along with many 
lackeys, running footmen to clear 
the way,—and through the great 
open casement in the noble Fau- 
bourg over some still old-fashioned 
garden the heavenly response, loud 
yet gentle, sounding from that “se 
renest sky” ! 

With this most wonderful scene, 
which glows upon the page like an 
old clear picture of the early Italian 

rime, Lord Herbert’s account of 
imself comes to a sudden end. 
He had his book printed in Paris 
“at my own cost and charges, 
without suffering it to be divulged 
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to others than to such as I thought 
might be worthy Readers of it,” 
which, according to our prosaic 
phraseology, would mean that it 
, was not published, but printed for 
private circulation. But by and by 
it was in the hands of all the first 
scholars of Europe, and was sought 
after from “the furtherest parts of 
Christendom,” with a promise of 
“anything I should desire by way 
of return.” “But hereof more 
amply in its place,” the author 
adds, with an intention of continu- 
ing, which he never carried out, for 
what reasons we are not informed. 
He lived until the eve of the disas- 
trous conclusion of Charles’s struggle 
with his Parliament, taking first,—a 
course which was somewhat strange 
in such a man,—the side of the 
people. It would have been curious 
to know his opinion, cavalier to his 
finger-points as he was, and to under- 
stand what led him to rank himself 
on the side opposite to that which 
he belonged to by nature. His 
book, however, breaks off abruptly 
with what may perhaps be reckon- 
ed the first step in that conflict— 
the betrothal of Charles to Henri- 
etta Maria. It is open to conject- 
ure that the bold priest who threat- 
ened Herbert that wheresoever he 
was in the world he would hinder 
his fortune, may have procured 
him disfavour with the new queen, 
and so influenced his after opinion : 
but this is mere supposition. He 
wrote several other works, both 
philosophical and historical : he was, 
as we have said, the first of English 
autobiographers, and he has left us 
a picture, quite unsurpassable, of 
the cavalier and magnanimous grace- 
ful noble of his time. It i8 curi- 
ous that he should have left out 
all that would have complicated 
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this ideal, arid made it perhaps 
less perfect as a picture, but 
more interesting as a study of 
human character. Perhaps he in- 
tended “more amply in its place” 
to record the development of mind 
which makes to us the name of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury so dis- 
tinct from every other cavalier of 
his period; or perhaps, as we have 
suggested, this finest of chivalrous 
gentlemen had philosophy enough 
to feel that the outside of him and 
all his courtly ways—his victorious 
fighting and favour with princes, 
and fine clothes and magnificent 
living, would be more delightful 
to his posterity than anything about 
books. In any case this is how we 
have him. The portrait which 
Horace Walpole prefixed to the 
autobiography, shows us a coun- 
tenance full of poetry and passion 
but little represented in the stir- 
ring and animated narrative; and 
to give the reader at least a glimpse 
of this other side of Lord Her- 
bert’s character, we take from Mr. 
Ward’s admirable collection of 
English poets * (in which the “ criti- 
cal introduction” of each author 
forms a novel and most instructive 
and interesting addition) a portion 
of a poem which expresses a very 
high and noble philosophy in the 
language of Love—an unfamiliar 
but lofty harmony. Here are two 
lovers in a spring landscape, turn- 
ing their eyes to heaven, “as if 
no glass but that could represent 
so great and pure a love :— 


‘¢ When with a sweet though troubled look 
She = broke silence, saying, ‘Dear 
en 


d, 
O that our love might take no end, 
beginning 


Or never had took !’” 


To which the lover replies with a 


*The E = Poets: Selections, wit Cottent letootustions by Various Writers, 
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tender gravity in which, as well as ‘For if no use of sense remain, 
in the measure, there is a noble be pee pep ey an ee 


sort of kindred with much of_Mr. Why should they ever rise again ? 
Tennyson’s finest verse, though 


dashed with a few of the meta- § Andif even my imperfect mind 
physical conceits which were of eer gathek on Pan ren 
the elder poet’s age :— All imperfection is refin’d! 


**¢Oh no, Belov’d; I am most sure Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch, 
These virtuous habits we acquire, Much less your fairest mind invade; 
As being with the soul entire, Were not our souls immortal made, 

Must with it evermore endure. Our equal loves can make them such, 


Else should our souls in vain elect, So when from hence we shall be gone, 
And vainer yet were Nature’s laws, And be no more nor you nor I— 
When to an ever cause As one another's mystery, 

They give a perishing effect. Each shall be both, yet both be one.’” 


a oan, ae above Might not this soft breath of 
can 

For where God doth admitthe fair, lovely thought have floated out of 

Think you that He excludeth Love ? Herbert’s “serenest sky ” into the 

very heart of the “In Memoriam,” 

These eyes again thine eyes shallsee, _ that greatest song of love and death, 
ie 


And all chaste'bloaines oa —the quintessence of mourning 
Shall with us everlasting be. and faithfulness and hope? 
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THE HIGHLAND TARTAN. 


Dear to each Highland soldier’s heart 
The Tartan of his clan, 

Symbol of glory and of pride 
To every Highland man, 

Whether he dwell ’mid Athole’s hills, 
Or where the winding Tay, 

By Birnam’s glens and forests fair, 
To ocean wends its way; 

Or nearer to the northern star, 
Where snows the mountain crown, 

And towering over silver lakes, 
Stern peaks of granite frown. 


In every country, far or near, 
Where Highland men are known, 

The Tartan plaid is greeted still 
With homage all its own. 

Still to the Pibroch’s stirring strains 
On many a foreign shore, 

The Highland clans press nobly on 
To victory, as of yore. 

True to traditions of the past, 
True to their ancient fame, 

May Caledonia’s children add 
Fresh glories to her name. 

JANETTA MANNERS. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Ir is not yet ten months since, 
amidst songs of triumph and boast- 
ings, such as seldom have accom- 
panied a political ‘victory in this 
self-possessed country, the hero of 
Mid-Lothian acceded to power, and 
formed what was thought to be the 
strongest Government of modern 
times; yet on the day we commence 
this article, the principal daily organ 
of the Radical party * occupies it- 
self with imploring the Prime Min- 
ister neither to resign nor dissolve 
in the event of a probable defeat 
on the coming Land Bill! 

What, in so short a space of time, 
has produced so great a change in 
the fortunes and demeanour of 
triumphant Radicalism? And why 
is confidence conspicuous in the 
ranks of the Conservative minority, 
while doubt and division brood 
over the troubled sections of the 
unwieldy majority ? 

The answer is not far to seek. 
In Opposition, their leaders and 
spokesmen cast moderation, fair- 
ness, and patriotism to the winds, 
and they are now confronted and ap- 
palled by the Nemesis of unfulfilled 
pledges and impossible policies. 

Contrasted with the programme 
submitted to the country last April 
by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, 
and Mr. Bright, that presented by 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues 
appeared humdrum and common- 
place; but what moderate Whig is 
there who does not perceive and 
acknowledge that the peace of Eu- 
rope, the integrity of the empire, 
and the welfare of Ireland, have 
all been compromised or endangered 
by the rash preference accorded to 
the former statesman by the elec- 
torate of the three kingdoms? 

The peace of Europe, nearly 
sacrificed in the autumn to the 


* Daily News, Feb. 10, 1881. 


anti-Turkish prejudices of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and only preserved by the re- 
straining wisdom of Germany and 
Austria—whose close alliance had 
been, a few months before, the sub- 
ject of his denunciation—is again 
trembling in the balancé. This re- 
newed uncertainty springs directly 
from the baleful encouragement 
given by the Premier and Sir C, 
Dilke to the exaggerated preten- 
sions of Greece, confirmed in ap- 
pearance by the absurd recom- 
mendations of the Berlin Con- 
ference, which, we now learn from 
Austrian and German authority, 
were only accepted by the other 
great Powers in deference to the 
urgency of France and England! 
The recent action of French 
diplomacy, and the language of 
French public men, leave little 
doubt that the real clue to the 
decisions of the Conference is to 
be found in the instructions from 
Lord Granville to the English rep- 
resentatives that they should give’ 
their best attention to the repre- 
sentations of M. Brailas Armeni, + 
the Greek agent, who virtually dic- 


‘tated the preposterous boundary to 


which our Government clung after 
the proposals of the Conference had 
been repudiated by all the other 
Powers. Thus then, relying on 
unofficial encouragement given in 
Opposition, and on diplomatic sup- 
port rendered in Government, the 
unfortunate Greeks have ruined 
themselves by warlike preparations 
beyond their means, and awake too 
late to a perception of the bitter 
truth that, like the Irish and the 
Boers, they have been used for the 
purpose of helping English Radi- 
cals to gain office, and must now 
give their former patrons no more 
trouble. If, however, they accept the 


+ Blue-book, Greece, No. 23, p. 2. 
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new advice, and refrain from break- 
ing the peace of Europe, it will be 
to France, Germany, and Austria 
that the peaceful solution of this 
threatening question will be due, 
and not to the English Government 
presided over by Mr. Gladstone. 

It may seem to some that the in- 
tegrity of the empire, now that the 
Government have declared their 
hostility to Home Rule, have re- 
fused to abandon Cyprus, and have 
gone to war with the Boers in order 
to retain the Transvaal, is no longer 
in danger; but we see little sub- 
stantial ground for that comforting 
conviction. The whole tenor ‘of 
Liberal permanent legislation for 
Ireland is in favour of separation. 
One by one the links that bound 
Ireland to England are being sev- 
ered, and step by step power in Ire- 
land is being transferred from the 
loyal, infelligent, and propertied 
classes, to the ignorant followers, 


dupes, and agents of popular agi- 
tation; while the avowed policy of 


the Government in Affghanistan 
affords too much reason for fearing 
that when, at a frightful cost of 
British and Irish blood and trea- 
sure, the Queen’s supremacy has 
been re-established over the Trans- 
vaal,a retreat will be ordered, and 
the astounded people at home be 
gravely congratulated on being re- 
lieved from the burden of a useless 
and expensive dependency. 

The evacuation of Affghanistan, 
to be completed by the withdrawal 
from Candahar, is admitted by nine 
out of every ten Indian authorities 
to be fraught alike with external 
and internal danger to our Eastern 
empire. To Russia it is a proof 
that she has nothing to fear; to 
Persia, and to the still unconquered 
tribes of Central Asia, proof that 
they have nothing to hope from our 
influence or our arms; but within 
our own border the effect, if less 
apparent, will be more disastrous. 
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From the Indus to Cape Comorin 
the natives will understand and 
feel that we have ceased to be not 
merely a conquering, but even a re- 
sisting race; and that, sooner than 
difficulties and ex- 
pense of retaining a defensive con- 
quest, we prefer to abandon it to 
an enemy, or to anarchy, indifferent 
alike to our reputation and to the 
claims of those who have espoused 
our cause and received our fatal pro- 
mises of friendship and protection. 
Nor is it likely that the influence 
of this retreat will be confined to 
Asia. When, under Lord Beacons- 
field’s Administration, England re- 
assumed her proper status in Europe, 
her most distant colonies felt the 
thrill of imperial patriotism, and 
Australia and Canada proffered 
their armed assistance; but now, 
the policy which yielded the Ionian 
Islands and St. Juan, and capitu- 
lated at Washington, is again in 
the ascendant, and the vast empire 
which was animated by one spirit 
and spoke with one voice in 1878, 
to the astonishment of Europe, is 
fast relapsing into the congeries of 
semi-detached provinces and de- 
pendencies to which Mr. Gladstone’s 
rule had reduced her in 1874. 

The material and social improve- 
ment of Ireland, which had been 
marked and satisfactory until tem- 
porarily arrested by the partial 
famine of 1879, was deliberately’ 
jeopardised in the summer of last 
year by the refusal of the new 
Cabinet to renew the mild Peace 
Preservation Act bequeathed to 
them by their predecessors, All 
experience had shown that without 
peace and order there could be no 
such thing as Irish prosperity ; and 
the Government, disregarding the 
warnings of the outgoing Irish Ex- 
ecutive, and of the highest _per- 
manent Irish authorities, elected to 
meet the Land League, with its 
Fenian and Ribbon allies, armed 

28 
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only with the powers of the ordi- 
nary law. Why? The real answer 
we believe to be the Ministerial 
conviction that the session would 
be occupied by the attempt to re- 
new the Act; and they deliberately 
postponed the tranquillity and wel- 
fare of Ireland to gratify Welsh 
and English Nonconformists with 
a Burials Bill, and Scotch and 
English farmers with the ridiculous 
privilege of shooting their land- 
lords’ hares and rabbits. 
forward the downward march of 
events in Ireland was sure and 
rapid. The only mode of arresting 
it was patent to all men—except 
some in the Cabinet; and every 
day’s delay in adopting it intensi- 
fied the mischief, and added to its 
area. At last, when public indig- 
nation could no longer be disre- 
garded, Parliament was summoned, 
and the most stringent Coercion 
Bill of modern times has been pro- 
posed by the Minister who six 
months ago derided the advice of 
his predecessor. On the ill-con- 
ducted and abortive Dublin trial, 
on the weak and vacillating con- 
duct of the Irish Executive in 
the disturbed districts, we will not 
dwell; it is sufficient to say that 
the first determined act of , opposi- 
tion to the organised terrorism of 
the League was that of the Ulster 
expedition to Claremorris, and that 
the sufferers and victims of that 
cowardly conspiracy found protec- 
tors, not in the Government, but 
in the Orange Society. 

Since Parliament met, the coun- 
try has followed with perplexed 
impatience the scenes of which the 
House of Commons has been the 
theatre; and although barely six 
weeks have elapsed, and beyond 
passing a Coercion Bill little or 
nothing has been done, the future 
historian (not, we may hope, Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) will have to point 
to those stirring days and sleepless 
nights as giving the first indica- 
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tions of the approaching disruption 
of the Whig-Radical combination, 
We do not say that the Minis- 
terial majority is sensibly dimin- 
ished, or that a change of Govern- 
ment is at hand; but we assert 
that the whole treatment of Ireland 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster 
has been, and is, and probably will 
continue to be, so reckless, so un- 
principled, and so inconsistent, as to 
deprive their Administration of the 
support and confidence of all serious 
politicians, and of all interested in 
the welfare of that country. The 
provisions of the Land Bill are 
still unknown: but on the one 
hand, the recommendations of the 
two Royal Commissions and the 
utterances of the Prime Minister 
are before us; and on the other, 
the leaders of the League have 
defined clearly the character and 
extent of their demands.+ While 
the object of land legislation ought 
to be the encouragement of a re- 
sident educated proprietary who 
should employ the peasantry at 
good and constant wages, and the 
introduction of fresh capital for 
the development not only of agri- 
cultural but of other industries, 
the avowed object of the League 
is the substitution of a poor, un- 
lettered, grasping, and unimproving 
class of tenant-farmers for that of 
the gentry, and the transference of 
all political and social power to the 
hands of the former. The measure 
of the Government must tend in 
one direction or the other. If it 
inclines to the first, the rage and 
fury of the Irish democrats and 
their Scotch and English allies 
will be vehement: if to the latter, 
the just and serious apprehensions 
of all interested in property, whether 
Irish, Scotch, or English, will be 
necessarily excited; and in the long 
and angry debates which must 
ensue, that disintegration of the 
composite majority, the premoni- 
tory symptoms of which we have 
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just noticed, will probably assume 
overt shape and form. In the one 
case, the ultra-Radicals will exclaim 
that they were deceived into voting 
for an odious Coercion Bill by the 
promise of “a good and satisfactory 
measure” of land reform, which 
has not been fulfilled ; in the other, 
the Whig element of the party 
—numerically and __ intellectually 
stronger than is generally supposed 
—will be hopelessly and perman- 
ently alienated by persistence in a 
policy of which last session they 
had expressed their condemnation, 
and the speedy — of which 
to England and Scotland they fore- 
see with the unerring instinct of 
self-preservation. It is not easy 
to define accurately the component 
parts of the existing Whig-Radical 
majority, but the subjoined analy- 
sis of the House of Commons will 
approximate to the truth :— 


Present number of members, 652 
Liberals, ‘ 335 


Tories, : f , 240 

Home-Rulers,  . ‘ 62 

Speaker and seats vacant, 15 
— 652 


Of. the 335 Whig-Radicals, it 
would probably be fair to class 200 
as Whigs, 135 as Radicals; but 
the events of the last month neces- 
sitate a rearrangement of the 62 
members heretofore classed as Home- 
Rulers: the Home Rule movement 
has died the death which the most 
eloquent advocate of separation, Mr. 
Smyth, prophesied for it in the last 
Parliament; and the party which 
then followed Mr. Butt, and subse- 
quently disobeyed Mr. Shaw, is now 
split into two nearly equal hostile 
factions. Of these, the larger, 
numbering about 33, adhere to Mr. 
Parnell and the democratic Land 
League ; the remainder are feeling 
their way back gradually to the 
more agreeable and respectable fold 
of official Liberalism. It may be 
assumed that the former, on all 
subjects of general policy, whether 





domestic or foreign, will throw in 
their lot with the Radicals, the 
latter with the Whigs. One per- 
manent good result has thus come 
out of the short-lived triumph of 
the Land League; the incapacity 
of the present race of Irishmen for 
self-government has been demon- 
strated on the most august stage in 
the eyes of the world, and that de- 
monstration has proved fatal to the 
existence of the Home Rule party. 
The Imperial Government and Par- 
liament now know with what they 
have to deal in attempting to rule 
Ireland as an integral part of the 


—: 

here remain to be considered 
the 240 members who constitute 
the Tory party: fortunately for the 
country, no analysis or subdivision 
is here requisite. Never was a 
party connection more united, be- 
cause never was one more agreed 
in principle. Nor in estimating its 
power should we be justified in 
omitting all reference to the House 
of Lords. 

The Radical ramp who last sum- 
mer thought the English working 
men could be excited against the 
Peers in consequence of their rejec- 
tion of the Irish Confiscation Bill, 
soon discovered their mistake ; and 
the House of Lords is now armed 
not only with its own inherent 
powers, but with the assurance 
that, in its just and salutary exer- 
cise of them, it will have the coun- 
try at its back: and the memorable 
divisjon on that Irish Bill remains 
a standing warning to Liberal states- 
men that, irrespective of party, the 
House of Lords is prepared to vin- 
dicate the just rights of property in 
all the three kingdoms. , 

Thus, relatively strong in one 
House, and absolutely dominant 
in the other, the Conservative 
pereys assuming it to have con- 
dence in its principles and in its 
leaders, may confront the future 
with bopiefalness and good courage. 
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With respect to its principles, 
never perhaps in these modern 
days was there less reason to 
question their truth and wisdom. 
It needs but a glance at the pres- 
ent condition of Ireland—in which 
country they have been most con- 
spicuously set at naught—to con- 
vince thoughtful men that in an 
ancient monarchy and a balanced 
polity they cannot be violated 
with impunity. It was out of 
the ruins of the Irish Church that 
Home Rule sprang into existence ; 
and it is to the exaggerated ex- 
pectations and delusive hopes ex- 
cited by the Land Act of 1870 
that we owe the fungus-growth of 
the Land League. Admitting that 
our leaders erred in the moment 
selected for the Dissolution, their 
conduct ever since has been such 
as to win for them the respect of 
opponents, and the increased con- 
fidence and admiration of their 
followers. Contrast the demeanour 


and language-of Lord Beaconsfield 
last spring, when the new Parlia- 
ment met, with Mr. Gladstone’s in 


1874! In both Houses the Op- 
position at once accepted their new 
position, and discharged its duties 
without manifesting the least symp- 
tom of petulance, mortification, 
or despair. Last session indeed, 
throughout the discreditable Brad- 
langh debates, it was Sir Stafford 
Northcote who acted as leader of 
the House of Commons, and so in- 
augurated that hold upon its mem- 
bers which his conduct and _lan- 
guage throughout the last six 
weeks have done so much to 
strengthen and increase. It is 
not often that leaders of Opposi- 
tion,. smarting under a sense of 
unmerited abuse showered upon 
them by their successful rivals a 
few months before, are content to 
efface themselves in order to render 
more effective support to those 
rivals in their tardy attempt to 
cope with an anarchy of their own 
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creation. Yet this is what Sir 
Stafford Northcote and his col- 
leagues have done throughout the 
weary struggle on the measure for 
the better protection of life and 
property in Ireland. Noble and 
magnanimous, however, as this 
policy is, there was at one moment 
a danger of its being carried too 
far. Baffled and exasperated by 
the drilled and skilled obstruction 
of the Irish members, and conscious 
that the Speaker could not be ex- 
pected to repeat against them the 
coup d’état of that historic Wednes- 
day morning, the Government sub- 
mitted in hot haste to the House, 
still smarting under the inconveni- 
ence and indignity to which it had 
been subjected, a Draconian code 
of procedure by which an angry 
majority might readily silence a 
troublesome minority. To an as- 
sembly more inclined than ever to 
regard with favour any such pro- 
ject by the unprecedented violence 
offered by Mr. Parnell and _ his 
friends to the forms of the House 
and the ruling of the Speaker, this 
code was the following day recom- 
mended by Mr. Gladstone in a 
speech of marvellous eloquence, 
pathos, and dramatic power. Fol- 
lowing immediately upon that dis- 
graceful scene, it carried all its 
hearers away, and Liberals and 
Conservatives alike were indisposed 
to question any part of the scheme. 
But while doing full justice to the 
motives and the eloquence of the 
Prime Minister, the leader of the 
Opposition discriminated accurately 
between the provisions which would 
prevent the persistent obstruction 
of a faction, and those which would 
enable an unscrupulous Minister, 
a facile Speaker, and a tyrannical 
majority to overbear a_ constitu- 
tional opposition; and having so 
discriminated accurately, he adhered 
firmly to his amendments: and it is 
just to the Minister to say that all 
of them, in letter or in substance, 
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were ultimately accepted. But 
it is to Sir Stafford Northcote 
primarily that the House owes its 
escape from a great and pressing 
danger. Again the salutary modi- 
fications introduced by the Speaker 
into the Three New Rules of Feb. 
17th are due entirely to the firm, 
yet conciliatory, interposition of 
Sir Stafford, and the whole House 
and the country have additional 
teason to be thankful that the 
Prime Minister once more aban- 
doned his original intention at the 
instance of the wiser leader of the 
Opposition. Whether, if the Speak- 
er had acted on the advice tendered 
him on the Tuesday night by Sir 
Richard Cross and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the subsequent coup d'état 
and the new rules might not have 
been avoided, is a question into 
which it is now useless to enter; 
but the whole conduct of our lead- 
ers throughout those trying scenes 
has not only deepened the allegiance 
of their party, but spread and en- 
larged their influence in the country. 

And now to conclude,—In what 
light does the political situation 
present itself to the country ? 

We have sketched shortly the 
wide divergence between the pledges 
and promises of the leading Minis- 
‘ters and their performances, so far 
as the peace of Europe, the integrity 
of the empire, and the welfare of 
Ireland are concerned. There re- 
mains to be considered that favour- 
ite topic on which Mr. Gladstone 
and his worshippers were never 
tired of enlarging—retrenchment. 
“A profligate imperialism has,” it 
was said, “ swollen the expenditure, 
and saddled the taxpayer with a 
crushing and unnecessary financial 
burden, Trust once more the con- 
duct of affairs to the statesman who 
in 1874 would have repealed the 
income-tax, and you will, in ex- 
change for a little worthless pres- 
tige, obtain the inestimable blessing 
of reduced taxation.” 
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Last year the country was a little 
astonished when, instead of a re- 
duction, it was’ treated to an addi- 
tion to the income-tax, and to a 
substitution of a beer-tax for the 
malt-duty, designed to bring in 
not less but more money to the 
Exchequer. It, however, reflected 
that the estimates of the year had 
been prepared by the profligate 
Tories, and waited hopefully for the 
financial deliverance promised it in 
1881, when the estimates of a peace- 
loving Government would bear un- 
mistakable witness to the sincerity 
of their promises of retrenchment. 
But lo! instead of reduction, the 
estimates of both the great spending 
departments—army and navy—dis- 
close an increase amounting to- 
gether to no less a ‘sum than 
£363,000, and the admitted failure 
of that pet nostrum of doctrinaire 
radicalism, short service, will com- 
pel some further expenditure in 
future years on the effective ser- 
vices. The weighty, eloquent, and 
statesmanlike appeal which Sir 
Frederick Roberts has just made to 
his countrymen on behalf of that 
noble profession, of which he is one 
of the brightest ornaments, cannot 
fail to bear substantial fruit; but 
while we hail with delight the pros- 
pect of a return to a longer service, 
we are prepared to find that the 
substitution of an effective army 
for an imaginary reserve cannot be 
accomplished without additional 
expenditure. Nothing short of a 
deep conviction that it was his 
duty to the country to expose the 
inadequacy of the Cardwellian or- 
ganisation, and to make emphati- 
cally public his experiences of the 
evils of the short service system, 
could have induced General Roberts 
to indict with such manly frank- 
ness our present military tendencies 
in the presence of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Secretary-at-War. 
The automatic increase of the 
Civil Service estimates has be- 
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come an established fact, and con- 
sequently the country now knows 
that its expenditure during the first 
year of the new Government’s 
financial management considerably 
exceeds that of the last year of 
their predecessors. Of reform 
nothing is heard beyond a vague 
allusion in the Queen’s Speech to 
a new system of county government 
in Ireland, by which it is hoped to 
extend “the formation of habits of 
local self-government”! The ad- 
mitted state of that country suggests 
a doubt whether the paragraph in 
question is not ironical. 

Such, then, are the main features 
of the actual political situation. 
What is the prospect of the coun- 
try being spon asked to deliver its 
verdict upon them! Were any- 


body but Mr. Gladstone at the head 
of affairs, we should say a dissolu- 
tion this year was in‘ the highest 
degree improbable; but in the not 
unlikely event of his Land Bill 


encountering a check, we would 
advise our friends to be prepared 
for an appeal to the existing con- 
stituencies: and short as would 
then have been the period granted 
for reflection, we feel confident that 
many a borough and many a county 
would reverse the hasty decision it 
gave last spring in favour of the 
already discredited Whig-Radical 
condition. The unopposed return of 
Mr. Phipps for South Northampton- 
shire, and the largely increased Con- 
servative majority at Wigan, fol- 
lowing the victories at Liverpool 
and Berwick, augur well for the 
good cause in England; while the 
gain of Buteshire and the Wigtown 
Burghs ought to encourage our 
friends on the north side of the 
Tweed to attempt the recapture of 
those seats which were lost last year. 
But though possible, a dissolution 
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this year is not probable; and on 
the whole, we think it more likely 
to take place in 1883 than in 1882, 
By that time the Reform Bills to 
which the Government are so 
deeply committed will either have 
become law, or been rejected; and 
in either case an appeal to the 
country is inevitable. What would 
be the result of so great a redistri- 
bution of electoral power as must . 
follow household suffrage in the 

counties, and the consequent rear- 
rangement of constituencies, it is use- 
less to inquire. But looking back to 
the past history of the Tory party, we 
see no reason to dread the effect of 
any such changes on their political 
fortunes. That the difficulties even 
now felt to be yearly increasing in 
the way of administering the affairs 
of the empire would be seriously 
aggravated, can hardly be doubted ; 
but that the Whig or Radical party 
would gain an accession of political 
strength, is quite another matter. 

It may be that social rather than 
olitical issues will be tried at the 
ar of a purely democratic elector- 

ate; and that, tired of waiting 
for that free-trade millennium 
which appears to be now further off 


‘than ever, the. working people of 


town and country will indicate 
their preference for a policy which 
shall, to some extent, protect their 
industry from the destructive effects 
of foreign bounties and _ prohibit- 
ory tariffs. If so, it will be to 
the Tory party that.the industrial 
classes will have to look, not only 
for the preservation of those great 
and sacred institutions which are 
as dear to them as to any other 
section of the community, but for 
that reform of our fiscal system 
which shall enable them to earn 
“a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work.” 








